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INTROD1JCTIO
 


.A. BOOK "hich incluùes bubjccts 50 diverse needs 
SOllle bort of explanation-perhaps even some sort 
of apology. It was conceived in the autumn of 
1918, ,vhen the great Crusade of the twentieth 
century ,vas in sight of its triunlphant close. 
The question could not but obtrude itself: "'Thence 
canle that passion for liberty ,vhich had sustained 
u
 and our kinsfolk through the long '" ar that ,vag 
henceforth to make the ,vorld safe for democracy ? 
No doubt this passion ,vas deep-rooted in our 
COlnnlon history. It could be traced bacl{ to 
John's Barons and to l\Iagna Carta, to the Protes- 
tant Reformers of Elizabeth's days, to Pym and 
Hampden, to Crom,veII and his Ironsides, to those 
,vho ,von American Independence, or Representa- 
tion and Reform at home in the eighteen thirties. 
But to all these history had long since paid their 
meed of praise. If ,ve of the t,ventieth century 
\vere to call to mind famous men, ,vere we not 
chiefl
- " bound to recall " the great liberators of 
our o""n t.Î1ne, the young men ,,-ho left hOl11(, and 
wife and child to free the ,,"orld once for all frolll 
the terror of German militarisnl ? 
1 B 
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But, thinl
ing on t.llese things, it seemed that 
the time for that ,vas not yet. It ,vould be Ilarcl 
to discriminate. l\Ioreover, tIle great Inomellt of 
uplifting had passed. Those November sum;ets, 
,vhell the wet pavenlents of BloOlllsbury silonc in 
the dying light like the opening of the courts of 
Heaven-,' hen tIle very judgment of God seelllcd 
to be set and tIle boolrs to be opclled-llad faded 
into the di11111ess of human jealousy and bee)l 
obscured by 1JÌle shado,v of llat.iollal greed. Yet 
tIle vision had beell there. None 'VI10 lived 
through those days can e"\ "1' forget the awe with 
\vhich they sa,v tIle clouds parted and the avenging 
Furies in pursuit of the house of Hollenzollern. 
It ,vas a Greel\: tragedy antl a fulfilment of Hebre,v 
prophecy in one; it was the everlasting assertion 
ill llumall life tilat Inall makes or mars his o,vn 
destiny. 
* * * * * 
The visioll llad passed; but tIle a,vakening 
relnained, and the question recurred. \VI10 ,vcre 
tIle spiritual teachers alld 11lasters from 'Vllonl the 
generation, now grown to maturity, had learned 
its love of freedom? l\Iight it not be ,vortll ,vhilo 
for men and ,yomen of middle age to sct dO"?ll 
some record of the lib era tors tiley llad listellecl 
to in youtIl, before a l1e\V ,vorld arose, tempted to 
forget its debt to the old? Any selectioll 1llust 
l1ecessarily seenl arbitrary. It can but be coloured 
by individual experience. But there are at least 
certain broad aspects of freedom ,vllich must be 
represented. Free thougilt nleans one thÏ11g to 
the theologian, another to the poet alld critic. 
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The philosopher claims his liberty in one way, 
the man of science in another. 'l'hen there is the 
fighting politician-" tho Radical freethinker," 
\\'ho was sucb a bogey in our youth. And, last of 
all but by no means least, there are the pioneers 
of women's emancipation. Is there any other 
,vay of selection, except by recalling the leaders in 
those different fields of free thought \yIIO have 
meant the most to oneself? So, emboldened by 
necessity, I have searched Iny o,vn mcnlories and 
set clo,vn here some record of those 'VI10 sery-ed as 
beacons to at least Olle ,vanderer In the late 
Victorian age. 
* * * * * 
As I "'Tite there rises before me a picture of 
a little Lincolnshire market to,rll on the shores of 
the Hunlber, of a guarded childhood and a God- 
fearing but timorous father, whose strongest 
desire was to shield the faith of his children by 
keeping them ignorant of the existence of unbelief. 
A small grey house, in between two ancient 
churches-themselves a living record of all the ages 
of faith, telling in stone how Saxon gave way to 
Norman, Norman to Gothic, simple early EngIisll 
to the clear high lights of Tudor architecture; a 
garden shaded by beech trees, the sudden glory of 
whose spring-time budding was the child's first 
initiation into the passion of love for beauty- 
that was the setting of a mental growth, fed by the 
reading of !.\Iilton, Shal{espeare, and above all the 
Bible, in the limitless leisure of a counby life, 
where modern literature came but rarely and, to 
the children, not at all. 
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""Then 110 other dralna conles to distract., a 
child call finel infinite satisfaction hI the drama of 
the seasons. Are 110t seed-time and llarvest, 
,\
hich neyer fail, the natural basis of all religions? 
And to the child tIley \vere intin1ately bound up 
,vitIl the dralTIa, of t.he Churc}l's Year-Advent., 
Chri
tnlas, tIle cold "earhle
s of Lent, the brigIlt- 
11ess of Ea.ster, "TIlitsulltide" ith its soft breatIl of 
SUlnlner 'v iuds, rrrinity ,,
i
h it
 fascinating lllystery ; 
and t.hen the pau
e of ðU111n1er and th(1 sIo\v on- 
conling of autumn, al1d the fierce \vincls s\yeepiug 
up over tIle ,voIds and shrieking t]leir \Ya
y to the 
North Sea. To their roar and revcrberation, as 
Advent came round again, the child \votIld listen 
tremblingly at l1ight, fearing every mOlnellt to 
hear the sound of the La
t 1
l'Ulnp ,vhich, as she 
had just sung in church, ,yas to "yake the quick 
and dea(l-those dead ,,-ho slept in the churchjTard 
outside the nursery ,\indo,v
, and \\'ho lllight be 
looking in at the big \vindow on the t:;taircasc if 
Olle did not run past very quickl.y ,vith c)Yes tight 

hut. 



 * * * * 
'{here ,vere fe\v modern bool{s in this Lillcoln.. 
shire vicarage, and eY"en ancient books could only 
be read ,,'itll linlitations. Fairy tales ,vere fo1'- 
biddell on Sundays; but there ,vere books of 
allegories-earthly stories" ,vith a heavenI
r mean.. 
iug," as the children sa
y in Sunday schooiB. And 
there ,ver
 Baring-Gould's Lives of the Saints 
and Xe,vmall's Callisla, and there ,yas The 
Story 
'f 'ithout an End a11d an illustrated Pilgrim's 
Progress. TheIl there \yas al\vays the Bible. 
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E\Tery day began ,\yith a chapter, read ,eLse by 
ver:-5C b.y the children as t hpy ",at round the study 
table. ...\.nd there \\ C'le collects and l)
alnl
 to 
be learnc(I 011 S uncIaj", a lesson in beautiful 
}=ngli
h and noble thought.. l'hc1'o are ,yorse 
forn1s of education than evcn an exclusive study 
of the Scriptures, and on ,vcel{-days it ,vas pObsible 
to get at 
IiltOl1 (in queer type, \yitil long s's), at 

hakcspeare, at 11lucll of Scot.t, at Don Quixote anfl 
Percy's lleh'que8, e,"cn at (
' ull'L'cr' 8 Travel.o.; and 
other books of 
\\'ift's, ,\'ho
c llldecellcies pa

(,ll 
harlnlcR3ly over ll11COrnpre]tellding innocence. AntI 
of cour
e there \\.
rc "lessons," old-fashioned 
le
sonB out of text-books ,vitIl questions and 
anS\yerð to be learned by rote but varied b
y 
reading of selected passages from the great his- 
torial1s-Gibbon and l\Iacaulay-or from ...l\.lison'H 
dulJ H'istory of Europe, .l\Iiss Y onge's brighter 
La1ldln((rk.
, ë:t,nd Scott's Tales of a Grandfathe1.. 
* * * * * 
80 pa,,,,'Sed tIlE' unq ue
tiollillg ycars in an 
atnlo
phere of 11loderate eccle
iasticisnl, the faint 
afterglo,y of Tl'actarian ililuninatioll, the " middle 
,,'ay" so characteristic of the ]
nglish (
hurch. 
Children brought up in it had lllnch to be thanldul 
for. rl'hey ,vere saved the stern terror
 of Calvin- 
istic evangelicalism, the searchings of heart of 
those \",ho lllu-st experience all inner conversion 
before t.hc
r could feel their calling and election 
surc. But 011 the other hall<.l they lac]{ed the 
synlbolic teaching of Catholic ritual, the influence 
of actio!l on thought, alld they had no very lasting 
hold on dognla. The.y learned by heart the 
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forl11ulas of the Church, having 110 reason yet to 
question then1; but perhaps the father ,,,,110 
sought to keep thenl ill ignorallce of unbelief ,vas 
,vise in his generation, a gel1era tiOl1 "hich had 110t 
yet realised, ,vith Arnold, that to "think clear, 
feel deep, bear fruit ,yell" \\yas ,vllat the unseen 
Po,ver required of it. 
* * * * * 
II 
There ,yas bOUlld to be all a'Yal
ening. It 
canle, as it must have come to luany, by ,yay of 
mysticism. Childre11 gro,ving IIp apart fronl tIle 
,yorld are allnost instÎ11ctivel.y religious, and repro.. 
duce in their o,yn experiellce tIle ,yonder of tIle 
ages of faith. Certain words ancl phrases conle t.o 
have d0111inion over then1; tIle)7 are loved, 110t 
because they are incredible but because they arc 
incomprehensible. "I alll Alpha al1d OUIega, 
the beginnh1g and the e11ding, saith the Lord, 
,vhicll is and ,vhich ,vas and ,vhicIl is to CODle, the 
Almighty." Sentences like these, rolled out in a 
beautiful voice to a reverent, if little understand- 
ing, congregatioll, 11ave tI1C sootlling effect of all 
incantation. But there are others full of tIle 
mystery of terror-" \VIlere tIleir ,,,"orm clieth not 
and tIle fire is 110t quellchcd." It needs no 
Calvinistic training to nIake [" child's Ileart quake 
,vitIl fear. There ,vere t,viligllt evellings in the 
summer garden, \vhen a clIill ,vind sIliyered througll 
the beech trees, lllalring tIle leaves tUI'll their 
backs, and the child understood just ho,v Adam 
and Eve felt ,vhen, in the cool of tIle day, "they hid 
themselves fronl the presellce of the Lord God 
alllongst the trees of the gardell. " She could 
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spcal\: of these terrors to 110 one; but the day 
,,,hell she first heard of 
-"rederick Denison 
Iaurice 
and of the meaning he gave to "eternal death," 
llas fixed for ever in her mind a picture of another 
garùen--a school garden hI the first whiteness of 
spring-tide blossonl on a beautiful Sunday after 
Easter, \vhen a disciple of l\Iaurice lifted the burden 
of belief in a burning hell off her heart. That is 
,vhy, to her at least, he must al\vays be the first 
of liberators. 
* * * * * 
l\Iatthe\v Arnold came next. He is the poet of 
the serious; and ,vho is so serious as a young 
thinl\:er of seventeen, mal{ing her first essays at 
independent thought aild dra,vn irresistibly then, 
as al\vays, by beauty of forIn aild expression? A 
petition to be given his PoeJns as a birtIlday 
present ,vas nlet ,vith much 801en111 shal{ing of tIle 
head; but the request, though regarded as 
" dangerous" in tendency, ,vas not refused. To 
the girl \VllO had just made acquaintance witll 
Plato al1d the Greel{ testament and ,yas looking 
shyly and eagerly to\vards Oxford, Arnold ,vas 
the very prophet of a religion more deeply founded 
than upon formulæ. She ,vas beginlling to be 
conscious of dangers. She kne\v there ,yere otl1er 
and more resonant appeals to liberty Soullding 
in her \yorld. Echoes of the Bradlaugh con- 
troversy had reachccl her. She had heard con- 
demnation passed upon his friend, 1\lrs. Besallt, 
in a county ,,,here 1\lrs. Besant's llusband held a 
cure of souls; and she kne\v that a too daring 
authoress had been obliged to leave Lincoln 
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because of the indignation a.roused by her puhlished 
letter of synlpathy. 
Radicalisnl and seculari
ln, in the per::5on of 
Joseph Chamberlain, }lad inyaded tIle stronghold
 
of country conservatiSll1, and a desire to llcar hÎ1n 
speak, expressed in all innocel1ce, had heen 
characterised by an overbearing clergyman of her 
acquaintance as a proof of " dangerou8 opinions." 
She ,vas beginning to be fanliliar ,vitIl tIle tern1 
" agnostic." She had becn told that one of 
Huxley's fricllds had direct cd these ,yords to 
be put on his tOlllbstone: "I 'Ya
. I an1 Bot.. 
I shall not be." l\Iatthe,v Arnolcl SOClllCd a, refuge. 
It ,vas impossible to find the ,yay' back to un- 
questioning faitll; but here ,,,"as a high seriousness, 
a courage dra\Vll fron1 an unflinching outlool{ upon 
life, sOlnething to stand bet.\yeell the shrinking 
soul and the blanl
 negation '\7hich lay in ,vnit, 
like the dead outside t.h
 nursery ,vindo,,,, for the 
Ull\yar.y looker over the tllre
hold. 
* * 
 .,' * 
Oxford is not. a bad place in '\7hirh to face the 
first" obstinate questionÍ11g
 " of a \yorld that ll1ust 
later be recl(oned ,yith. And Plato and the neo- 
Hegelialls afford a n10re sYlupathetic initiation Î1lto 
the study of nlctaphysics than the English ration- 
alists. T. H. Green's Introdtlctio11 to HU1ne is a 
good antidote to destructive analysis. IJis political 
essays are all illun1inating corrective of the English 
Utilitarialls. But 0110 111a.y rellU.till at heart all 
Idealist anti yet rceogni::5e in Spencer's 8ynthetir 
Philosophy perhaps tIle chief contribution of the 
lat.er Jlineteenth century t.o the history of thought.. 
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Next to John Stuart. 
\1 ill hp is probably its lll0,;t 
,vidcly read J
l1glish philo
opher, j lIst as H l1xley ,,,as 
it.
 grcate
t biologist. But hi8 manner is repellent, 
and for that rcaSOl1 he llever gained 111any devotees 
anlongst the sensitive. So Leðlie Stcphel1 is 
here chosen as the representative of philosophic 
free-thought. 
* * * * * 
.\.mongst leaders of th{\ "onlan rnovcment it 
i:-; hard to 
elect. Some of t hp nlost fanlous are 
still ,,,ith UB, and the tillle for a full esti111ate of 
their value as a ,vorld-force is 110t yet. Of thoðe 
that have gone, George Eliot, by ller life as \\
cll as 
by her ,vritings, pleaded the 1110St eloquently for 
freedom; Dorothea Beale, a disciple of 
Iaurice, 
did most to vindicate ,voDlan's right to a liberal 
education. But perhaps Harriet l\Iartineau, whoðe 
pell played so active a part hl popularising pro- 
gre
sive thought in politics, has the greatest claiul 
to be regarded as the pioneer \VOn1an thinker. 
1
hese six, therefore, 
[aurice, Arnold, Brad- 
laugh, Huxley, Leslie Stephen and l\Iiss .Jlartineau, 
are here selected for cOlnn1emoration. There are 
n1any other names ,vhich press for recognit.ion. 
But it ,yould he pre::;u111ptioll to ,vrite of tho 
Englh;h Comti
ts \\J}1ilst the greatest of them all still 
lives, or of the sterll upholden
 of a pacifist political 
nlorality in the lifetilue of the st,ateslnall 'v ho "'Tote 
On Cto1ì
p1'On
i8e and made the great refusal ill 1914. 
A chapter on Charles I(ingsley has been added, 
not origina.lly int.ended for this bool{ and, perllaps, 
rather out
idc of its ðcope. But it ,vas suggested 
Ly the study of :\Iaul'Îcc ancl occasioned by the 
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I(ingsley centcnar.y; and if I(ingsley ,vas not Ilinl- 
self a, freethinker, he "as the associate of free" 
thi111{ers and h1 sYlllpathy ,vitil free thought. This 
chapter appeared ill tIle Fortnightly Review, ancl 
Iny ackno\vledgmellts arc due to the Editor for 
perlnission to republish it, 
* * * * * 
N O\V that the gellcsis of my bool{ llas been 
traced, it rell1ains only' to acl
no,yledge lllY rcmain- 
.. 
iug debts. I have ainled at 110 c01l1prehcIISiyc 
history of English free thought. That has alrcady 
been ably writtell by 1\11'. A. "7. Benll in his H
'story 
of English Rationalis1n in the Nineteenth Century, by 
1\lr. Andre"r D. 'Vhite Ìllilis History of the TJ T a1fare 
betuJeen Sc'ience and Theology 1''J1
 Christend01n, and 
by 1\11'. J. 1\1. Robertson ill his Short History of 
Free Thought. 
To all these "'Titers I anl perforce indebted; 
tlleir books are indispensable to every student 
of the subject. But for the particular aspects of 
the problem illustrated b
y tIle lives of the free- 
thh11{ers I have chosell, I llave relied chiefly 011 tIle 
,vritings of those thinkers thenlselvcs anel on tIle 
biographies of tllem ,vhicil have appeared. These 
are enulllerated at the end of eacll clutpter alld 
11ced ll0t be repeated llere. ...\'Iy general (lebt to 
tIle Dictionary of National Biography, the Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica anel other standard books of 
reference is so obvious as scarcel.y to 11eed special 
mentiOll. To my husbanel I o\ve a very special 
debt for reading and criticising Iny proof sheets. 


London., Ifov. 1919. 



FREDERICI{ DENISON :I\IAURICE 
(1805-1872) 


JOHN FREDERICK DE
ISON l\IAURlcE (he dropped 
the John in later life) \vas the fifth child and onl
y 
surviving son of l\Iichael l\Iaurice and Priscilla 
Hurry, his ,vife. His father, a Unitarian clergy- 
lnan, caIne of a stock "7hich could clailn to llave 
fought and suffered for COl1sciellce' sake for over a 
century. He ,vas a descendant of the Englisll 
Presbyterians, ll1eanil1g thereby those "dissent- 
ing" lninisters ,vho, for refusing to subscribe to 
the Act of Uniformity ÎIl 1662, \vere expelled fronl 
their livings, though not, as they themselves 
upheld, from the English Church. They \vere by 
no means necessarily opposed even to episcopacJTa 
They ,vere, most of them, orthodox as to the 
Trinity. But they reselltcd the claim of tIle State 
to fetter their consciences by formulæ, and, tlnlilrc 
the Scottish Presbyterians ,vho bOUlld thenlselves 
b
y the 'V cstnlinster Confession, the one distÏI1- 
guishing nlarlr of the English Presbyterians ,vas a 
repudiation of all formal creeds. Did they not 
in 1719 place it on record thê:tt they "sa\v no 
Reason to thinI{ that H, Declaration in other \V ords 
than those of Scripture \vould serve the Cause of 
Peace and Truth " ? 
But though 
Iichacl l\laurice canle of this 
II 
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Puritan stock, he ,ya
 IlOt hinlself c:t Ula.n of great 
force of character, .d8 the 
on of an " orthodox " 
Dissenting 111inister he had been sent to Hoxton 
AcadenlY, ,vhere he came under the influence of 
Unitarian professors. '11herc lie unlearned the 
robust "tolerance" of the Puritan divines, ,vho 
would have each man search tIle Script.ures for 
himself and believe as God and His 'Vord should 
guide him, and he did not learn the larger " toler- 
ance," or charit
r, ,\ l1Ïch gladl
- ackno\ylcdges the 
riO'ht to differ. At Ica,Bt he neyer learned it ,,,,ith 
o 
regard to his o\vn falnil.y. 
Religion and religious discussion seenl to haye 
been the very life-brcath of the household. .l\Irs. 
l\Iaurice, the daught.er of a Yarmouth merchant, 
had brought her husband SOllIe Ea
t Anglial1 
property. They lived at first near Beccles, but in 
1801 they removed to thc fine olel luanor house 
of N ormanstone close t.o the :sea, npar Lo,vestoft. 
There Frederick ,vas bor11. An elder brother.. 
'Villianl, had died of croup, and the llloth er 'ls grief 
,vas such that f;hc could never utter his natuc. But 
she cheriHhed ,,,ith "peculiar tendcrneBs" the 
child \vho canle to replace hinl-so Fredericl
 
himself l'CCOrd8. rrhcre \\pere three elder daughters, 
Elizabeth, 
iary, and AnIle, and four younger ones, 
Emma, Priscilla, and the t\vÏI1S Esther and 
J..Iucilla; and fronl a1Jout 1806 oll,vards an orpIlaIl 
nephe" and niece, Ednlund a11(1 Anno Hurr.y, 
Inade their honlc alt;o at N orlnanstone, together 
\vith, a8 a rule, 
Olnc fifteell or t\VCllty pupils. 
These ,vere the SOIlS of "orthodox" Dissenters, 
but also of seriou
 ll1embers of t.he English (
hurch ; 
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for )[icha,ell\lauricc had a considerable reputation 
110t onl)T for piety but for learning. 
1'}le girl
 of the family" ere ardently religious. 
The Unitariani
nl they hacl learllecl from their 
father became "yitll thcln of a dogmatic and 
aggrcssiyc type. 'Vhen not Hluch over tell alld 
t\velve .years old they cOllycrted a young governess 
of lnore "orthodox" dissenting vie\\ys, who ha(l 
come to take charge of their education, and they 
continued intolerant of any ot.her creed until, 
in 1814, the illile
s and deatll of Edmund Hurry 
and the influence of a l\loraviall lady over his 
sister brought about a great change. Anne Hurry 
had at first refused to Inarry 'Villiaul Hardcastle, 
one of 1\11'. 1\laurice's pupils, because he did not 
share her Unitarian vie\vs; but she ,vas no,v 'VOI1 
oyer to a belief ill Christ and after her marriage 
carried Elizabeth :àlaurice ,vith her. Anne l\;Iaurice 
follo\ved, and the two sisters, once so staunch in 
Unitarianism, ,vere no,v equally stern and set in 
Cal vinistic Christianity. 
rThey acquainted their father of the change ill 
their vie,,"s by letter, even though they ,vere living 
llnder his roof. Anne ,vas the spokeswoman. "'V e 
(10 not think it consistent with the duty ,ve o\ve 
to God to attelld a Unitarian place of \vorship." 
Nor, she added, could they any longer consellt to 
take the Comlnunion ,vith him. The father 
ans".ered, also by letter: "The sensation your 
letter has excited in Iny 111ind is beyond 111Y po,vel'
 
to describe. J am totally unable to a.ns,yer it. 

Iay God enable me to perfornl nlY duty! I 
certaÏ1ùy ,vas unprepared for such a stroke." 
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So true is it that the last to be a\varc of a soul 
drama are tIley of the same household ! 
Mary l\iaurice SOOll joined her sisters; but an 
evel1 more poignant defection ,vas to follo,v. 
"the 
Inother, ,yho throughout hacl ShO"
ll a finer 
perceptiol1 of the true state of tIle case and a 
prouder independence of the ,vorld's opinion than 
her husband, ,vrites to him tell nlonths later: 
"'l"though I lan1ent our children's opinions on 
aCCoullt of the f-Jorro,v you' feel, I carulot bring my 
mind to regret then}, ,vhiI
t I see tIlat the
y are 
influential III producing good fruits. . . . \Vith 
respect to 
your ability as a n1inister being 
diminished by ,vhat has takell place, I call110t 
believe it ,yill be so. If a mÎ11ister has no moti, e 
but the good of his hearers, 110 per
Olls or circuln- 
stal1ces prevellt Ilis being useful." Probably., 
UIlCOl1sciously to llimself, 
lichael l\laurice really 
had otller lllotives. It takes a lnan of UllCOlnnlon 
strengtll of lnind not to suffer in his persollal 
pride, 'VhCll tllere are dissellters ill his o\vn house- 
hold. Al1d, little as the
r seenl to recognise it, 
men are as a rule far more susceptible to the goocl 
opinion of the ,vorld thall the majority of women. 
A year later (1817) 1\lrs. :i\Iaurice became 
" sufficiently convinced that s11e had before made 
to llerself a most false god, and that she had never 
,yorshipped the God revealed in the Scriptures." 
She hesitated to grieve her husband further; 
but in 1819, "led b
r the prospect of death," she 
,vrote do\vn a statement of her change of vie,,-s. 
She recovered, and he never sa,v it. III 1821, 
however, she asked him, again in ,vriting, ho,v, 
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\vith least pain to hÎ111, she could attend other public 
,vorship than his. The division ,vas cOlnplete. 
Sho begged for a reply by letter. It seelllS 
characteristic of this extraordinary family that, 
though occupied continually ,,,ith the things of 
the Spirit, they ,vere unable to C0l11nlUne witIl 
one another except on paper. One canl10t but 
sympathise \vith l\Iichael l\Iaurice ,vhell 11e ex- 
postulates ,vith his ,-vife for not speaking to him, 
though 011e call also understand her shrinking 
from 
a discussiol1 \vith one" some\vhat hasty Ï11 
temper and impatient of opposition," as his SOl1 
has described hin1. Still a household, ,vhich used 
the post as the ordinary means of communication 
bot,veen the dining-room ancl the study, can 
scarcely have been an easy one to live in. l\lichael 
l\Iaurice may ,veIl have despaired of the future of 
his fan1ily life. . 
His daughters seenl to have believed then1- 
selves persecuted, though \yhat they suffered, 
except the sight of their father's gl00n1 and 
clepression, is by no means clear. He had laicl 
clOWl1 certain conditions as regards the 
rounger 
children (Frederick ,vas only ten "Then the dome
tic 
trouble began); but he did not interfere ".it}l the 
cIder ones. Here is his o,vn statement to his 
\vife: "I n1ay be blalned, as I llave been, for not 
interfering ,vith the elder branches, and ,vhen they 
\yere seeking advice from others 110t inquiring 
\vhy I ,vas deemed ul1"Torthy of their confidence. 
'Vith regard to the younger . . . I ,vill require 
their attenda11ce on my Il1inistrations and their 
assembling at IllY domestic altar till they can 
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a
t;ign a 
at.i
factory reaSOll for their 0'''11 ::;epara.. 
t,ion. 1 have t.he painful, the afflicting prospect 
from all they see a.nù hear, tllat they ,viII follo,v 
the steps of those "ho may one dn,y fecI the anguisll 
I no,\" feel." 
He "Ta
 right. III the Clld theJ
 all forsool
 lli
 
creed, and it says n1uch for the goodness of heart 
and piet.y of his daughters that they neyer forsook 
hin1 or his llearth. T11{\JT C011tinued to help hin1 
in his ,york alnong
t the poor al1d to educate their 
younger sisters. lndeed, the trust reposed ill 
then1 110t to influellce tIle religious convictions of 
the younger clilldren seems to have been both 
absolute and justified. Frederick's secular and 
religious education up to the end of his school 
Jyears renlained in the hands of his father. 
But the boy undoubtedly suffered; how could 
it be other,vise? " These j"ears ,vere to Ine 
rears 
of 11loral cOlúusion and contradiction. I had none 
of t.he freedom . . . ;)) 11e left the 1\18. unfinished, 
but the end can easily. be supplied. " KOlle of the 
freedom of llappv unquestioning boyhood; none 
of the open confidence ,vhich there should be 
bet,veen nlother and son; llOl1e of tIle peace of a 
household at olle." His nlother, cOl1vinccd that 
" Calvinism is true," ""as yet unconvinced of her 
o\vn electioll to salvation. 
he longed that her 
boy should have the blessing of assurance; she 
ardently desired also that he should beconle a 
minister of "the eyerla.sting Gospel." And he 
felt, and ,vas t,roubled by, lieI' unspoken wish, by 
the conflicting ardours all aroul1cl him, though 
the impossibility of comnlunicating \vit.h Olle so 
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inalticulate in her religion threw him back for 
s.ympathy upon the invalid sister, Emma, \vho 
b 
canle his closest and dcare,:;t c01l1panion. 
* * * * * 

uch ,vas the background of a boyhood spent 
in the Coulltry and by the sea, yet ,yith a more than 
eighteenth-century disregard of the education of 
out-door life and an entire absence of an)T attempt 
to a",akell and trail1 the iInagination. "I never 
kne,v the note of a single bird, nor \vatched the 
habits of an)? one. . . . From fictions of all kinds, 
modern or romantic, I ,va.s carefull)T guarded. 
:i\liðs Edge\vorth's Pare11.f",' .L1.
8i8tanf ,,?a
 the onl)- 
story book, r think, ,vhich ever came into m
y 
ba.nds as a. child; a,ftcr\vard::;, I \vas allo\ved ller 
.11101'al and Popular Tales.... I tool
 great 
interest in a heavy and undoubtedly a some\vhat 
narro,v book, Neal's History of the Pur1
tan8. . . . 
I ca11not be sure that, along ,vith some dryness 
and poverty of fancy, I did not gain in this way a 
certain craving for realities." Still, hI later life, 
he told KingsleJT that he felt hiln
elf "a hard 
Puritan ahnost incapable of enjoyment, thong]} 
I try to feel no grudge against those \vho have that 
,vhich my COl1science tells 111e it is not a virtue but 
a sin to \vant." 
It ,vas, indeed, an arid bringing up. It is 
ilnpoð::3ible not to be relninded, with :\Ir. :Jlasterman, 
of a contemporary instance "tllel to recall J olut 
Stuart l\Iill's sad confession: "I never ,va;s a boy, 
never played at cricket; it is better to let Natu
o 
have ller O'Vll "Tay." But the boy, 
Iaurice, 'vas a 
born metaphysician; his proper honle \vas in t.he 
c 
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\vorld of ideas. 
'his is t.he keynote of so 111 uch 
that perplexed llis friends and disciples ÍII after 
life. \Vhen he ,vas found fighting first on the 
Ride of Pusc.y and (lenlanding subscriptioll to 
formulæ, thel1 on the side of "7 ard against the 
attenlpts of Convocation to set limits to orthodoxy, 
or ,vhell he cllampiollcd Chartit;ts and co-operators 
and thell turned round and fought republican 
doctrines 011 the ground of tIle divine ordination 
of kingship and aristocracy, there ,vere many 
\vho called hinl incollsistcllt. But ,vllat he sa\v 
al\va
ys ,vas the good, the diyine clelnellt in every 
cause, ,vhatevcr (lross 111ight be clinging to it. 
And he cOlùd onl.r live ancl breathe in the purer 
air of a higher consistcnc), ,y Ilere cOlltradictories 
\vere resolved into tlnity, and (lebate gave \vay 
to a single-minded passion for the freedom of the 
J\:l1o\vledge of God. 
He ,vas by no means C011scious of llis bent to 
philosophy until many years later. No boy of 
first-rate ability, 110 budding genius, was ever 
more diffident and self-distrustful. His family 
,vere no\v living at Frcllcha:r, llear Bristol, and in 
closer toucll ,,,,itll social Inoven1ellts such as the 
al1ti-Slaver:r agitation. His letters to llis sisters 
give details about pllblic meetings, about the 
beginnings of the Bible 
ociety; but there is 
little about Ilis o\vn aspirations, though a boy 
friend recalls that, before either of theln ,v ere 
fifteen, they had put their names to this resolu- 
tion: ""Te pledge each other to endeavour to 
distinguisll ourselves in after life, and to promote 
as far as lies in our power the good of mankind." 
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But, as he has himself recorded, his chief desire 
was for unity. "This has haunted me all Iny 
life through; I llave llever been able to substitute 
any desire for that . . . I not only believe Í11 the 
r
rril1ity in Unity . . . but, strange as it nlay 
seen1, I o\ve the deptll of this belief in a great 
111Pasure to my training at home." Froln the 
very effort to understand the reasons for denying 
the doctrÍ11c of tIle Trinity, lIe learned to see in it 
the mystic synlbol of a greater Unit
r. 
* * * * * 
His first ambition ,vas for the Bar; his secolld 
for literature. In the meantime he begged llis 
father to allo,v him to go to Cambridge, and ill 
October, 1823, he entered Trinity College. Stiff 
and formal in manner, a home-bred youth and 
reared in a uarro,," circle, he had even more of the 
freshman's shyness to get over than an average 
undergraduate. And he seems to have been 
entirely una'\vare of the llnusual impression he 
created. '
 The greatest mÍ11d since Plato," ,vrote 
Julius Hare, one of his teachers. "I spent my 
time in picking up pebbles beside the oceal1 of 
Maurice's genius," said Carlyle's friend, JOhl1 
Sterling, :!.\Iaurice's favourite companion in his 
college days and the chief inspirer, ,vith hin1, of 
the life and discussions of the "Apostles' Club." 
His originality of thought madd him an ackno,v- 
ledged leader, but this pronlinence ,vas thrust 
upon hinl. He never all througll his life put 
himself for\vard, except "Then persecution and 
injustice had to be fought, or obloquy to be courted 
and diverted from others. 
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After six ternlS at Trinity he nloyed across to 
f)"rinit.v Hall, the recoglli
ed La,,' l'ioll ege . He 
pa.ssed out ,,,ith a first...clasB in Civil La\y; but lle 
could take no degree ,,'ithout subscribing to the 
.fhirty-Nil1e Art.icles of the Church of England, and, 
though by that time he ,va
 "ell 011 the way to 
a,cceptillg tlle Churc}l's creed, lle could not elldure 
that the developnlel1t of his opinions U Inight be 
influenced in thp slightest (legrce by any con.. 
sideratioll of ,rorldly intere
t." So he left Cam- 
bridge ,,
ithout a degree and betook llilnself to 
London and literature. 
His father had ,vanted him to be a. Unitaria.n 
minister; but he felt a distaste for tIle pro
pect, not 
only because of his changing opinions. He says 
himself that it "ras due to " something of disgust 
from ,,,hat I sa", of tIle clas
," and that it ,va.s 
intermingled ,\yith." a leayell of vanity and 
flunl\:eyism." So little of these qualities did he 
ever exhibit in later life that it seems fairer to 
attribute the distaste to a disliko of narro\vness 
and to the dra,,"ing he felt "tol\'ards the anti.. 
Ullitarittn side. . . bccau'3e Unitarianism seemed 
to my boyish logic iucohercl t and feeble." But 
lIe liked no better the tone of the Liberals of tIle 
school of Bentham and l\IilI, \vith "hOlll he and 
Sterling consorted in London. Infidelity' \vas 
contrary to 11is every inclination, alld in }1Îs 
articles for the A tl1enæ-urn, botIl as cont.ributor 
and later as editor, be combÏ11es RadicaIisnl in 
politic
 ,vitIl reyerellCe for religioll alld champion... 
ship of religious n1el1. 
IIis father, who had put a good {lea,} of lllone;y 
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into Spanish bonds, ,,,as ruined by the destruction 
of the Spanish Constitutional Party in 1828. r
rhe 
divisions in his household and his o,vn failing health 
J1Htde pupils no longer possible. Frcdericl{ ,vas 
HULking little in journalism-indeed, the paper 
,vaH 110t paying its "ray. Something Ilad to be 
done. r.fho fallliIy, 110'V in Southampton, moved 
into a slllaller house. The elder daughters took 
Rituations. And Frederick, depressed and at a 
loss for the future, decided to write a novel! It 
is difficult 110t to smile; but he ,vas very serious 
about it and, in a long visit home at Christl11as, 
comnlunicatcd his seriousness to his sister Emma. 
She, very ,,-isely, encouraged the project, chiefly 
as a cure for dissipation of cllergics, and many 
of the la
t montl1s of ller brave and suffering life 
\yere spent in studying his illegible sheets, ,vhilst 
::\11'8. l\laurice copied theln out for hhn. 
A pre-Victorian novel was no light undertaking. 
Did not Olarissa llarlowe extend to nine volumes? 
l\laurice's Eustace Oonway finally sa,,,,, the light as 
a "three-decl{er;" but it ,vas originally fivc- 
volume-length, and took him more than a year to 
"rite. It is an ingenuous production, combÎ11ing 
an intense seriousness \vith scenes of abductioll 
and 111urder, \\Thich reca.ll The .111 ysteries of U dolplzo. 
But, characteristicallJ T , the hero is a self-distruster, 
\vho struggles through error to the light, and the 
chief love interest turns on the devotion of a 
sister to a brother. Still tl10se ,,,,,ho hold that 
every. one has in him the stuff for one novel, and 
that a self-reyealing one, "Till be disappointed in 
Eustace Con1oall. J t i
 not a p
'ychological 
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docunlent, and it is difficult to understall(1 \vhy 
Coleridge should have spokel1 of it "\yitIl very 
higll and almost unlningled admiration," except 
that it contained the character of Fa11l1Y Rumbold, 
a ,veird, UnCanI\Y' little creature, \vIlo nligIlt appeal 
to the author of Christabel. For tIle rest it brought 
its author a \yolcon1e 
lOO from Colburn, the 
publisher; it caused IIi 111 to be specially toasted 
at the " ..L\postles' Club; " and it very l1early got 
hin1 into a row "\vith Captain .L\Iarryat, \vhose nalne 
he had innoceI1tly given to a cIlaracter, "repre- 
seI1ted in 110 anliablc colours," as tIlat irascible 
gentlen1aIl conlplained. 
* * * * * 
Before the novel had appeared l\Iaurice took a 
decisioll more serious thaI1 his attenlpt at fiction. 
He had long beell turlling tOl\"ards the Church of 
England; lle no,,,,, deterIllined to returI1 to the 
university \vith a vie,v to reading for Holy Orders. 
This tin1e lIe chose Oxford, chiefly as a self- 
ilnposed disciplillC, for, as he "rites to Julius Hare, 
,vho had giveI1 a glo,,,ing testinlOllial to his scholar- 
ship, he believes its "barren orthodoxy" ,viII 
check his 0\VI1 tendellcy to "IOOSCllCSS and in- 
coherellcy" in I1Îs speculations and serve as a 
"penallce for 111Y self-sufficiency." He entered 
at Exeter College, all undergraduate of yery 
narro,v n1eallS and aboyc the usual age; but he 
,vas allo\ved to COUllt 11Ïs terms at Calnbridge and 
so to shorteI). the period for his Oxford degree. 
Oxford seelns to have left little permanent 
nlarl{ 011 hin1. The lingering ilhless and death of 
his sister Emma made tIle period a sad Olle ill bis 
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life. He ,vas much straitened for money, though 
thi
 fact dre,v out tho kinrnlcss of his tutors- 
especially Dr. Jacobson, after,vards Bishop of 
Chester-and proved their appreciation of him. 
fIe lllade SOlnc friends amongst able Incll-
Ir. 
Gladstone recalled ,valks and talks ,vith him; 
but his heart ,vas ,vith his sister, and all his spare 
time ,vas spent by her sick bed. Perhaps this i::) 
,yhy he came out, contrary to the expectation of 
his tutors, with only a second-class hI the l\Iichael. 
n1as class-list of 1831. 
Enl11la had died in July. Three months earlier 
Frederick had beel1 baptised into the English 
Church. It ,vas a bitter blow to his father, ,vho, 
for all his Unitariall opinions, had hiulself so far 
folIo,ved the" orthodox" traditioll that he al,vays 
baptised "in the llame of the Fatller and of the 
Son alld of the Holy Ghost." "Why, sir," 
retorted a more robust dissellter, " as I ullderstand 

rou, you nlust consider that you baptise in the 
name of an abstraction, a Ulan, and a nletaphor ! " 
Perhaps some SUCll feeling actuated Frederick 
1\Iaurice, or perhaps it ,vas only that l1e ,vished to 
testify opellly to his belief in the Three Persons 
of tho Trinity. T".o years later (1833) he ,,,eut 
to Lympshanl to obtain his title for Holy Orders 
as curate to l\Ir. Stephenson, the incumbent. 
* * * * * 
l\Iaurice ,yas no\"" t\venty-scven. All his life 
up to this year had been preparation. l\Iuch of 
it had been 111arkcd by apparent ,veala.less ancl 
,vavering, the result no doubt of religious dissensioll 
at home acting npOll a sensitive orgal1isatioll ,vhicll 
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dreaded to be led into grieving othcrb by any 
a8scrtion of diffcrellcc, pOBsibly (Iue to sclf.1vill. 
But, tIIC deci
ion once takell, thcre "pa
 no looking 
back. Henceforth his life ,yas a life of action, 
\yhetller in the region of thought or in that of 
social refOI'ln. 
The thirt
r-eigllt years of Ili;:) lllinistry cover an 
eVclltful period in the lli
tory of the Ellglit;h 
Church. And he did nluch to lllake it lllore 
ev"entful. 1'he Oxford moveU1ent had just begun. 
Kcble had the previous )year preach ell hi
 fanlOu
 
serlnon on ".Nat.ional Apostasy." 'J'he struggle 
to revivc Catholic doctrine and practice; the sct- 
bacl{ \y}1Ïch follo\yecl Ne" Dlan's 
eccb
ion; the 
efforts of obt;cnrantist ùishop
 and the religious 
press, by a serips of pro:-;ccutions, to define the 
Church's tenets and to rid her of heresy; the 
beginning
 of the Higher Criticislll; the rise of the 
Broad C
hurcll party, all the
e ill turn called for 
31aurice's inter\Tention. He ,vas an ardellt con- 
trover
iali8t \vith a passion for justice. He ,vas 
110 leB::; ardent a cllampion of the cause of the poor 
and oppressed. He took an activ'"e part in the 
"porking-class moveJl1ent for refornl, and 'vas one 
of tIle first amongst men of his O\Yll degree of 
education to e
pouse the Chl"1rtist ca.llse. Alld 
tllroughout ]1(.:). ,,{as a teacher \\'ith a Ines::;age to 
deliver, and it ,vas his single-Illinded desire to 
deliver it ,vhich led llim illto conflict a11d con- 
t.roversy. " Judge not," to him meant, not only 
"Refrain yoursclf frolll judging," but "Striye 
,vitIl all your migllt and n1ail1 to prevent others 
from passing hasty judgments.') 
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lIe mUðt he studied under t.hese three aspects, 
a::; controversialist, as teacher, and as social re- 
furiller. But the three arc rcall)T one, a man 
filled \yith a burning consciousness of the God 
,,"hoIn t.o kno". is Life Eterna.l, striving to bring 
hOll10 to his fcllo,,- D1cn t.hat, ,,-hethel' they ,,,illed 
it or 110, t.heJT v,"ere born citizens of Christ's 
kingdom, and t.ht1t to the reality of this ideal 
fclIo\\Tship the Cllurch bears continual ,vit11ess. 
rfhe Church, y
s, but not the parties ,yithin it. 
He had an undying hatred of parties and syste111S, 
,vhich makes it, perhaps, the stranger that his 
first plunge Î11tO religious cOlltroversy "Tas on the 
side of Dr. Pusey and in defence of " Subscriptioll 
110 Bondage." There \\'as a 1110Vel1Ient in the 
Liberal party to\\Tards abolishing the necessit.y 
of subscribing to the Articles of the Church at 
the universities. The Tractarians ,,,,ere alarmed. 
l\Iaurice, too, \vas alarmed. because he sa,y in the 
Articles an i111perSonal standard of faith, ,vhich lIe 
regarded as a safeguard against the tyrannous 
rule of parties or individuals. He believed that 
t.he sixteenth century, ,yhich dre\v them up, ,yas 
characterised by greater sanity of judgnlent in 
religious Inatters than his 0"'11 t.rou bled t.Îlne, anci 
he thought that t.he Art.icles ..,hould be valued for 
their positive quality as a. ground\vork, a 
talting 
point for thought. Illdeed, he \vent öO far as to 
say that "if used for the purposes of study aucl 
110t as terlns of COlnnlunion for Churchmen 
generally, they Inight contribute to the reCOIl- 
ciliation of \vhat ,vas positive in an Christiall 

ccts. " In a ,,"ord the
y' ,vcrfJ decla,ratory', not 
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exhaustive; a mode of expreBsiol1, not a binding 
limitation. -... 
The "\\'"eakness of SUCII a paradox lay hI its 
interpreters. l\faurice, \vit.h his metaphysical 
honesty, \vas capable of so siglling the Articles 
and yet llever pressing thcln against an oppollellt. 
But ,vhat Ne\Vnlan, \vith his subtlety', coulcllnake 
of SUCII all illterpretatioll, he \vas soon to sho,v III 
Tract XC. And, indeed, :\Iaurice hiulself later in 
life caUle to see that the 
rticles llleant to the 
nlajority of those ,yho signed then1, not a starting- 
point for thought, but a renullciatioll of the right 
to tl1Ïnk. The Liberals, he O\YIlCd in 1870, ,,:ere 
right in regarding subscriptioll as tellding to dis- 
honesty, if ma(!e an absolute condition for a degree, 
or a step to prefernlent in the Church. 
He ,vent no further \vith the Tractarians. 
Pusey's tracts on baptisln cOlllpleted his aliellation 
fronl them. To l\Ialu.icc baptisnl \yas all t1ffirma- 
tiOll of a Inelllbership of the I(ingdoll1 of ChriBt, 
,vhich had al\vays exi
ted, an out\\"ard ackno,vledg- 
nlent of an inalienable spiritual heritage. To 
Pusey tIle sacrament of baptism ,,"rought upon the 
recipient a change of nat.ure, a real regeneration, 
'vhicll could, llO\VeVer, be lost b
y' sin and needed to 
be recovered by repent.ance. l\faurice ,vouIe! never 
have denied regencratioll; but he presBed the 
analogy as provillg his vie,,", asking if the infant 
at birth did undergo change of nature, and did not 
rather emerge into conditions pre-existing for all 
lllankind. It is only fair to say that the language 
of the Church Catechisnl-" a death unto Sill alld 
a ne,v birtll unto righteousness; for being by 
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naturo born in sin and the children of ,vrath, \ve 
arc hereby nlade the children of grace" -does to 
the plain nlan scen1 to signify much what Pusey 
thought it did. But it must also be acknowledged 
that )Iaurice is right ,vllell he urges that the fact 
of redenlptiol1 exists illdepelldently of the kno,\
- 
ledge or acceptance of it, just as the Divine Light 
lightenetl1 every nlall that cOl1leth into the ,vorld. 
It ,vas the spirit of Puseyislll Inore than tho 
letter ,vith which :\Iaurice could 11ever have 
sympathisecl, the desire to keep lllankind Ï11leadillg 
strings and to perpetuate childIlood. He hinlself 
recorded many years after,vards the 111isery ,vhich 
the tract caused hilll, ancl described ho,v in the 
autumn of 1835 he ,vent for a long ,vall{ out of 
London, carrying it ,vith him, until, as he ,vent 
alollg, it became ll10re and more clear to hinl that 
this tract represented all that he did llot think 
anel did llot believe. .I..
t last 11e sat do\vn UpOll a 
gate" in the opell fields of Claphanl " alld decided 
that here must be the parting of the \vays. He 
published a tract of llis O\Vll 011 baptis1l1, ,vhich 
concluded, "'Ve ,vill not ill this solelnn lllatter 
give place to these doctors in subjection, no, not 
for an hour." And Dr. Pusey dismissed him as a 
"self-deceiver," \vho from hcnceforth ,vas to be 
consistently opposed. 
* * * * * 
The out\yard CirCU1l1stances of his life ,vere 
changing during these critical 
years. Fron1 
LYll1psham he had very soon gone to BubbenhalI, 
near LeanlÌngtoll, ,vhere he ,vas curate ill sole 
charge for t,vo years. Thence he 11ad passed 011 
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to London, })ecolning chaplain to Guy's Hospital, 
a position better suited to hinl than preaching to 
farl1lerS and 8.gricultural labourers, "mo
t uf 
,,-hOl11 have llot a llOtiol1 hCYOlld their tcanl:;." 
"Thilst at Bubbeuhall he had begun to "'rite the 
article on " }loral anel l\Ietaphysical Philosophy' " 
for the Ellcyclo]Jædia 
f etropolital1fl ,vhich ".as to . 
develop into hi
 life-,,,orl{. .But Londoll ,,'ould 
provide llilll ,,,ith equallei
ure and a Inore stinlU- 
lating environment., and Ile ,velcolllcd the change, 
though his natural dcspondenc
y ,va
 deepened bj9 
the sight of so Inuch suffering alld by continual 
pondering over the problem of its conllexion '\\'ith 

in. In later years lIe Inaintained that suffering 
,vas a high calling, an ordination, and tllat the 
sufferer ,yas indeed " a priest unto God; " but he 
could not al,vaJTs in the 
years at Guy's lay fast 
hold on this consoling faith. 
In 1837 he married AnIla BartolI, ".hose sister 
".as the "Tile of his friend, John Sterling, and her 
bright sympathy and buoyant encouragenient- 
"lllaking home more delightful than any other 
society could be" -had an extraordinarilJ" traIl- 
q uillising and strengthening effect.. She seems to 
have been a rare spirit, "the 1110St t.ransparently 
truthful person I ever knew," said one fricnd, " the 
1110st fresh and informal." Full of bl'iahtness and 
o 
hUInour, 
ret "the most unselfish person I ever 
conversed ,vitIl . . . one of the truest and noblest 
of God's children," as the bereaved husband ,yrote 
,vhen, after eight 
years of happiness, sIle died, 
leaving him ,vith t,,,"o young children. But ,vllilst 
he still had her, the circle of his activities had 
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extended. He had beCOl1le Professor of Engli
}l 
Literature at l\.illg'S College, and editor of the 
Educational Jlagazine, though he had refused 
Hare's :-;uggestion that he should be a candidate 
for the Preachership at Lincoln's inn, \v here later, 
u
 chaplain, he ,va:i to exercise so great and 
enduring an influence. 
* * * * * 
In 1844, about a year before his ,vife's death, 
came the second of his great coutroversies, that 
,vith Convocation at, Oxford on its treatment of 
\V. G. \Vard. 1\11'. "7 ard, a Balliol tutor, \vho 
had defended N e,vman's famous Tract .J.\ C., 
published The I deal of a Chrz..st'ian Ch1.11'ch Cou- 
sidered, further attackÍ11g the Thirty-Kille Articles 
and maintaining that he and others ,vere entitled 
to put their o\vn interpretation on them. Such 
a view ,vas most distasteful to l\Iaurice, ,vho al\vays 
upheld that the Articles ",vere dra,vn IIp by 
honest n1en for an honest purpose." But ,vhen 
the Oxford Heads of Houses appointed a 00111- 
nlittee of Doctors to sit in judgment on the book, 
and proposed to take the vote of Convocation, 

Iaurice felt that liberty of thought \vas seriou
ly 
threatened. He felt it all the more because of his 
" exceeding reverence for the Articles," ,vhich he 
looked upon as " an invaluable charter protecting 
tIS against a s.ystenl ,vhich once enslaved and might 
enslave us again; protecting us al:5o against 
Records and Times ne,vspapers, anel Bishops of 
Exeter a.nd Heads of Hou:-,e
. \Vïthout the 
Articles \ve should be at the nlercy" of one or other 
of the
{\, or be tran1pled upon by all in succession.') 


.. 
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He \vrites in great anxiet,y to his friend Arthur 
(after\vards Dean) Stanley: "Is it really possible 
that all past experience of the flltility of suell 
proceedings is quite lost upon the Heads of Houses? 
Of course there is 110thing \vllicll \Vard \vould more 
carllestly desire than that 11Ïs oppollents should be 
betrayed into SUCll all act of madness. His book 
\vill be circulated, his opiniolls \vill be felt to llave 
]nerited persecution, the ample ground lle llas for 
complaint of England alld its Church, \viti seem 
to be indefinitely clllarged." Alld again, to Julius 
Hare: "I could llardly believe t.he story; it 
seemed so strange an attempt to givc a rather 
unsaleable volume circulation and at the same time 
so audacious all introduction of a cellsorsllip into 
our Englisll schools. . . . I do 110t kno\v any 
persons less fit thall the Oxford Dons to exercise 
such a juri
diction as they have claimed for 
t]lemselyes. " 
The statute to be submitt.ed to Convocation 
declared 1\11'. Ward ll0t to have subscribed to the 
Articles in good faith, proposed to deprive him 
of his degree, alld ,vas intended to enable the 
Vice-Chancellor to call at any time upon allY 
member of the Universit
y to cleclare that in signing 
the Articles lIe took t,hem in he sellse in \vhich 
" from his soul" he believed t,hey \\"ere orighlally 
conlposed and were no\v inlpospcl 
The fetters to be thus forged for free thought 
\vere only too obvious. Samtlel \Vilberforce, who 
had considerable influence \vith l\Iaurice, ,vrote: 
" Do send me your judgment on the \vhole question. 
I think that tIle Churcll has rather a riaht to the 
o 
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service of your pen in the nlatter, renlembering 
AC:;'llbscript.ion no Bondage." l\iaurice replied to 
the challenge in t\VO pamphlets, urging that no 
one could luake tIle declaration required by the 
Statute unless he ,vere convinced that every 'YOI'd 
in the Articles still llleant to hinl exactly ,vhat it 
n1eant to the Reformers. 
:
O\V the Seventh Article begins: "The Old 
Testament is ll0t contrary to the Ne,v, for both in 
the Old and Ne\v Testament everlasting hfe 
((eterna 'vita) is offered to l\Iankind by Christ. . . ." 
But, says l\Iaurice- 
"Though this I steadfastly belicyc . . . I am by 
no means certain that the Reforn1ers ,vould have given 
that precise force to the ,vords ' eternal life,' upon ,vhich 
my construction of the Article turns. I do not feel sure 
that they might not have been "Tilling to take the ,vords 
, future state' as a synonyn1 of the ,vords ' eternal life. ' 
If the Article had been dra,vn up in the eighteenth 
century, there ,vould have been no doubt about the 
question; one phrase ,volIld certainly have been looked 
upon as a perfect equivalent for thc other." 


To this point ,ve must presently return; it 
contains the ,vhole theory of development, and 
,vas vital for l\Iaurice's future. l\Iaurice felt 
deeply that, if the statute ,vent through- 


" All Christian liberty, all manly dìvinity, and, I believe, 
also all honesty of purpose is in peril. . . . If IIeads of 
IIouses may sit in judgment on 'Vard's book to-day, 
they n1ay try Buckland for his geology to-morro'v. . . . 
And all this because a fello,v of Balliol has turned Jesuit, 
and hecause it i\) thought desirable to make hÍln a 
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Inartyr and the idol of all the undergraduates. Aud, 
meantime, the real sin of \" ard is lost sight of . . . that 
he soIenlnly assents and consents to a docun1ent ,vhich he 
believes to be a base and dishone
t one, and that in thl. 
most a,vful acts of his life." 


"'7 a,rd luade U118cl'upulous use of )Iaurice's 
protest by qUOtillg it to Convocation as justifica- 
tion for his o\vn as
ertion that others beside Ilinl- 
self signed the Articles in a non-natural sense. 
The plea did not sayc him. He ,vas deprived of 
his degree. But the cla.use enabling the Vice- 
Chancellor t.o exact the ne\v dcclaratioll was ,vitIl- 
dra,vn, and libertJY so far triuu1phed. A fe,v 
l110nths later "Tard and a greater than he, the 
author of Tract .i..\.0., 
ecedcd to the Church of 
ROllle. 
* * * * * 
l\Iaurice "as 110'V (lra\vil1g near to the crisis of 
his life. So far he ,vas Ilot "suspect" of 11eresy 
by any but the Oxford School. Indeed, in 1846 h
 
added on the Professorship of 1'heology at I
ing's 
College to tliat of Literature, he was appointed 
Boyle Lecturer b
y the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London, and 'Varburton Lecturer by the 
Archbishop of Canterbllr.y. He also became chap- 
lain of Lincoln's Inn. All thi') Iresll \\Torl{ obliged 
him to give up Gu.y's Hospital, and lIe took a 
house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. His educa- 
tional activities increased. He inaugurated it, 
committee of examination for testing the qualifica- 
tions of ,vonlell teachers; out of this comluittee 
grew Queen's College, Harley Street, and t.he 
\vhole lllovenlent for t.he hiO'her education of 
o 
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'rOlncn. He also plung(1d into the troubled ,,-aters 
of social unrest \vith hi::; panlphlets on Politics 
for the People, and he inaugurated the Christian 
Sociali:st mOVClllellt. 
In 1849 he nlarried 
Ii88 Georgina Hare, half- 
sister to Julius Hare, his life-long friend. She 
had Leen a friend of his first ,vife and proved a true 
second lllot.her to his boys. I-lis honle life ,vas 
happy. His social activities ,vere increasing. 
The" prophetic brealdasts," as his friends called 
then1, Íll Queen Square came to be rallying grounds 
for people of note ,,
ho sought his acquaintance. 
He had started a Bible class at the request of 
l\Ir. Ludlo\v and a fe\v other di
ciples, ,vhich 
included clergy, doctors, architects, engineers and 
members of other learned professions. And he 
,vas putting more and more zeal and learning into 
his King's College lectures and discussiol1s. 
l\Iuch of his best thought ,vas dra,vn out b.y 
this Socratic nlethod, by hearing and an::nvering 
questions. AIlcl most of his literary ,"york took 
the form of sernlons or letters to inquirers, after- 
,yards ,vorked up into essays. These he collected 
and published, as occasiOll seenled to call for thenl ; 
and in this ,yay there appeared in 1853 the Theo- 
logical Essays. 'l'hen the storn}, which had long 
been bre,ving, broke on his head in full fury. 
Dr. Jelf, the Principal of King's College, hacl 
for some time been uneasy because 
laurice had 
allied himself with Kingsley (" ParBoIl Lot ") and 
Ludlo,v, and had inspired the beginnings of the 
co-operati,re lnovelnent. Not that even Dr. Je}f 
could regarcl co-operation a.s un-C
hristian; still 
D 
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,vere not some of the co-operators "atheists" ? 
Evel1 before this 1\Iaurice had beel1 a chanlpioll of 
unpopular causes and the object of abuse froln the 
religious 11ewspapers. He llimsclf gloric(l in the 
abuse and lost no opportullity of testifying in 
season and out of season against the dangerous 
tyranny of the heretic-I1unt.ing press. lndeed, 
as R. H. Huttoll 
a:rs of llim, l1e tilted against it 
like a spiritual knight-errant fighting in the ,val'S 
of the Lord. But his timorous Principal feared 
lest the College should be compronlised by t.he 
nlilitancy of its Professor of 
rhcology and the bad 
company he kept. 
As earljT as 1848 Jelf ll1ade his first remon- 
strance, \vhen l\Iaurice ,vas supporting t.Ile claim of 
the Je,vs to be admitted to Parliamellt. l\Iaurice 
speaks of the remonstrance lightlj? in a letter to 
Hare: - 


II I ,vill send you Dr. Jelf's letter to-morrow. It is 
not at all harsh, and threatens nothing. I "'Tote him a 
very long ans"
er, telling hin1 that I had ,vritten Iny 
different pamphlets partly because I ,vas professor at 
J{ing's College, thinking it the business of a college to 
lift up its voice against every such suppression of 
opinion, but that I had taken pains by putting Iny na.me 
and adopting very eccentric opinions that my ,vriting 
should not be mistaken for his or the bishop's ! '
 


In the follo,ying year the religious papers ,vel'e 
again in full cry after l\Iaurice, and poor Dr. Jelf 
was seriously disturbed. His Professor had 
apparently the approval of the Archbishops, and 
yet he ,vas clearly anathema to a large part of the 
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religious \vol'ld. He tried to bring Maurice to book 
by '\vriting him a letter containing a series of 
questions ,vith regard to his attitude to ecclesi- 
astical parties and received from ßIaurice a 
detailed reply, \vinding up ,,,ith an assurance that 
he regarded the Creeds, the Liturgy a11l1 the 
Articles as the tests of orthodoxy, and the Bible 
as the lrey to all other studies. 
For the time Jelf had no alternative but to 
profess l1imself satisfied, thOUg}l he ,vas Jlluch 
upset by the controversy. " I am afraid," ,vrites 
l\:Iaurice to 
iiss Hare :- 


" it has done my good friend Dr. Jelf more harn1 than 
me. He is ill in bed, and I am afraid I have some of 
his nervous feelings to ans\ver for. One is sorry to be 
the cause of keeping nervous people in a fever, but that 
comes of their inviting such dangerous explosive re.. 
formers to enter their quiet orthodox schools. . . . I 
think on the whole he likes me . . . \vith a fair, reason.. 
able Anglican middle-\vay sort of liking; and I have no 
notion that he ,viII ever thro\v me off rudely or harshly.'
 


But j)iaurice reckoned ,yit,hout Jelf's respect 
for the opinion of his ,vorld. The co-operative 
movement ,vas making head,vay. The nalne 
"Christian Socialism" had been introduced. The 
strongholds of Conservatism took alarln. In 
September, 1851, Croker, ,vho by this time had 
ceased to be editor of the Quarterly but had still 
a right to insert certain articles, made a violent 
attack upon the pamphlets and publications of 

Iaurice and Kingsley under the heading "Re.. 
volutionarJr Literature." After quoting a Ti1J
e8 
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article ",,'hich referred to ya,rious panIphlets, not 
b
y l\Iaurice or hi
 friends as a.dvocating murder, 
spoliation, the di
'Solut.ioll of n131Tiagc, and tIle 
doctrine t hat obedience to la\y i
 81a, cry, tll 
 
"Titer continuc::; :- 
"Incredible a.s it 11ULY appear, there is, it 
seeU1S, a clique of educated and clever but ,yay- 
"rard-nlinded men-the Blost pronlincnt al11011g 
thenl, t\VO cle.rgY1J1.e1L of the. Church of England- 
\\yho fronl, as it seenlS, a morbid craving for 
notoriet.y or a craz
y straining after para.dox, 1Iavp 
talien up the ullllatural and unhallo" cd t,asl\: of 
preaching . . . not iudeed buch open undi
guised 
Jocobini811
 and jacquerie as ""P haye just beell 
quoting, but., under the nalne of ChrisM-an 
Socialis'ln, the 
a,l1le doctrine
 in a form Ilot the 
less dangerous for being less }lolle
t.." And lle 
goes on to nlentioll J\Iaurice and I(ingsley by nanlC, 
as though their palnphlcts advocatl
d the revolu- 
tionary atlleism they ,yere speciall.r out to conlbat. 
The result luight 11ave becn foreseen. III 
November Dr. J elf "'rites to :ðlaurice: ".\fter the 
last meeting of the (l(ing's College) Council, just 
as the melnbers ,vere depart.ing, a cOIIVer};ation 
arose, hI the course of ,,,hich great uneasiness ,vas 
e-xpressed about :rou. The immediatp occaS'l
on 
of the discussion ,vas t.he art.ie-Ie in the Quarterly; 
hut \yhat ,vas said referred 110t so lTIuch to the 
article itself-\vJlich fc" had read.---as to the Ull- 
comfortable feeling... manifesting itself in 
various quarters." This" feeling" Dr. Jelf had 
bBen requested to express, and he goes 011 to say 
that he must speal{ plainly, at any rate about 
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l\I1'. I(ingsle.y: "I confes
 that I haye rarely met 
,yitll a more recklesH and dangerous \\yriter. Hi
 
1l1ode of using Scripture is, to nlY 111ind, inde
crib- 
abJ) irreverent.. " Judge then of the Principa.l'
 
agitatioll \\yhen he sees )Iaurice's nan1e " on large 
placard
 in inky character
 ÏII Fleet Street" 
icle 
by side ,vith that of I(ingsley, 'Vh01l1 the GuaTdia/
 
says" is avo\\yedly associated (and paraded on a 
placard) \vith several notorious infidels," one of 
"Thon1 
eelns to have delivered a funeral oratioll 
" over an infidel adultereRs, in ,vhich he speaks of 
the ' distorted lnemory of our own Paille.' " 
Poor Dr. Jelf! It is impossible IlOt to feel for 
hiu1 and 11is horror at the placards, especiall.)' ,vhell 
he urges plaintively that 1\lr. 
Iaurice ",viII be 
identified \yith 
fr. I(ingsley, and Mr. I(ingsley is 
identified ,,,ith 
Ir. Holyoake, ånd 1\lr. Hol:yoake 
is identified \vith Tom Paine. There are onl)" 
three links between King's College alld the author 
of The Rights of Man" ! 
Of course the Guardian had either beell n1is- 
húormed, or ,vas deliberately misrepresenting; 
l\Iaurice had no difficulty in dissociating I{ingsley 
frolll Holyoake and breaking do,vn the three links. 
But lle courte(l a fuller (\xa111ination. Dr. J elf 
had ended hi
 letter by urging 
Iaurice "to take 
prompt and decisive actioll to yindicate your 
character. . . . It nlay not be too late. But the 
COUllCil is thoroughly alarmed, and unless you are 
prepared to allay their just apprehensions, the 
best advice \vhich your most sincere fri(\nd cOlùd 
give you "ouId be to resigl1 .your office \vithout 
delay. " 
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Maurice naturally refused. "I cannot resig11 
my office \vhile such insinuations are current 
respecting me. I should be Ullworthy to be a 
minister of the English Church if I took such a 
step. I asl{ for a full examinat.ion." A clerical 
sub-Committee of the Council ,vas thereforo 
appointed to go into the question. It absolved 
l\Iaurice of any tIleological unsoundness, recognisc(l 
his high motives in pronloting Christiall Socialism, 
but regretted that his nanlC lla(l been Inixed lip 
\vith publications by other \vriters "of very 
questionable tendency." rfhere the matter rested 
for a time. 
But Oilly for a tiule. The "just appre- 
hensions" of the Council \vere but little allayed. 
l\Iaurice felt lliinself impelled more and more to 
plaÏ11 speaking. From all sides evidenco \vas 
pouring in UpOll hinl of tIlC prevalence of unbelief. 
He coul(lllot doubt t.hat tIle Church \vas at fault, 
and in 110 point so nIucll as ill ller teaching about 
everlasting reward and punishlnent. AIIÙ SIlO 
\vas at fault just in proportion as she llad failed to 
understand, or llad departed from, Cllrist's 0"'11 
explicit stateillent: "r
rhis is Life Eternal, tlIat 
they might l\:no\v Tllee the only true God, an(1 
Jesus Christ \vhom Thou hast slint." 
Tho Reformers llad beel1 "Tiser than their 
successors. Having inserted an Article on Ever- 
lasting Punishnlent in the first Forty-t"vo they 
olllitted it in the later ThirtjT-nille. They \yould llot 
dognlatise upon the subject. But later divÏ11es 
insisted upon dogn1atisil1g, ,vith deplorable results. 
" We have the testiuIOIl)'" of 1)erS011S very. competent 
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to speak, from the extent and variety of their 
cÀperiencc . . . that multitudes of the upper 
classes arc scared into infidelity " by such dogma- 
tising, ,vhilst-" as many clergymen hi rnctro- 
politan parishes kno"\v" - it provides "some 
of the most plausible and effective arguments 
against Christianity to those who lecture among 
the lo,ver classes." On the one hand men are 
escaping to Rome because purgatory is more 
nlerciful than the Anglican hell; on the other hand 
men of lIe art and conscience are declaring, \vith 
JOhll Stuart 
fil1, that if they must recognise as 
good a Being \vho could sentence them to hell, 
to hell they will choose to go. 
To l\Iaurice, the Greel{ scholar and the Platonist, 
it ,vas abundantly clear that the Greek word aiwvLoç 
is wrongly rendered by" everlasting," because the 
English \vord introduces the idea of duration, 
totally absent from the Greek. "Eternal," he says, 
" is a key-\vord of the New Testament. To dra\v 
our nlinds fronl the temporal, to fix tllem 011 the 
eternal, is the very ttÎlu of the divine econolllY. . . . 
Ho\v dangerous to Î1Itroduce the lIotion of duration 
into a ,yord frOlll \vhich Our Lord has deliberately 
excluded it!" To his philosophical mind there 
,,"as no difficulty in regarding time as only a mode 
of human cognition \vhiIst life belonged to the 
\vorld of Iùeas, those pure 81 bstal1ces whicll Plato 
conceived of as existing in a region penetrable 
onlJr ùy the higher reason, not to be apprehended 
by the lo,ver intelligence. 
It nlight be urged that such a philosophy could 
not be grasped by unlearned and ignorant men, 
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and that to them the doctrine of re\vard and 
pUl1ishnlcnt appealed. But l\laurice ,,,ould }lave 
none of all esoteric pllilo
ophJT for the fe,v and a, 
popular theology to keep the people ill subjection. 
'11he truth could be put in sinlple 1\'Ord8. " The 
spiritual \yorlcl j
 Jlot su bj cct to tClllporal con- 
ditions. 
rhis iH 110 ùi
co, er
Y' of pl1Ílosopll
rs. 
Every l)casaut ].
llO\\'S it as \\ ell as N e\vto
J . " 
Eternal life and eternal ùeath arc states \\Thich 
exi
t 110'V; they haye nothing to do "Titll the 
doctrine of future re\vard or pnnishnlcnt. Eternal 
life i8 to kIlO"" God; eternal death is to be 
ignorant of Hin1. But God existB, inùependently 
of the knO\vÏ11g subject; ailel \"ho da.re linlit 
Hi
 po" er to open the eyeR of the blind? " I feel 
there i:-; an ab.YBs of Deatl1 into ,vhich I 111ay sinl{ 
and be lost. Christ's Gospel reveals all abJTss of 
Lovp belo,,,,, that; I anI content to be lost in 
tha t. " 
'l'1he Theological Essays ,yere l)1"'imarily ad- 
dressed to Unitarians, and ainled at explaining to 
them tll{
 doctrines of the Creed. But the bool
 
"as ah..o 
Ial1rice's confe
sion of faith, tIle 
llles;:;age that he felt he had beel1 SCllt to deliver. 
Long before it ,vas published he had foreseell its 
effect. The Record left Jelf ip 110 doubt as to 
ho,v t.he religious ,vorld would protect its hell. 
In July 1iaurice ,vrote to I(ingsley: "I J{ne,v 
,vhen I ,vrote the 
entences about eternal death 
that I was ,vriting my own sentence at King's 
College. Alld so it ,vill be. Jelf is behaving very 
fairly, even kindly; but the issue is quite certain. 
I hope to be ShO'Vl1 ho,v I Ina
y act, so that Iny 
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tumble may involve no loss of liberty to any 
English clergyman." 
In October the Council tllct to consider .Jell's 
cOl'rc
polldence \\'ith 
laurice. "
i\.fter long and 
anxiou
 deliberatioll" thC)T decided that his 
opinions " regarding the future punishment of the 
,vicked and the final issue
 of the day of judgment 
are of dangerous tcndency, and calculated to un- 
settle the n1Ïnds of the theological students of 
I{:ïng's College." The
y, therefore, declared that 
:i\Iaurice'
 further cOlllle-x:ion '\vith the college 
" \\rould be seriousljr detriulental to its usefulness." 
An alnelldlll(lut, moved by )lr. Gladstone, that the 
Bishop of London should be asked to appoint 
competent theologians t.o exaluine ::\laurice' 
 
"rritings, \\ras lost anel the original 1110tion ,vas 
carried. )laurice asked 'v hether he should con- 
tinue until the end of term, or suspe11d his lectures 
at once. He ,vas told that he ,vas not to appear 
agaÎ11 before either of his classes. 
He could hardly have bee11 treated more 
harshly if he had been a nloral offender. He felt 
the ungraciousness n10re thaI1 the injustice. But 
the ,,'hole proceeding was characterised by un- 
seemly 11aste. Important 111en1ber8 of the Council, 
such as the Bishop of Lichfield and J\1i1Inan, the 
Dean of St. Paul's, ,vere absent, because the
r ,,,,ere 
una,vare that the matter ,vas urgent. Their 
letters ".ere not even read to the Council, and 

Ir. Gladstone said afterwards that he believed 
this Olllissioll led to the refusal of further con- 
sideration. But probably consideration ,,"ould 
have meant only postponelnent, Ilot rpversal of 
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the deciHion. Tho omission is regrettable for the 
sake of the Council's reputation; to l\Iaurice it ,vas 
of small account. 
His reply was full of dignity. lIe recognised 
that 110 ,vas chargecl ,yitil departing from the 
orthodox faith, and that the Pl'Ï1lcipal's refusal to 
allo\v hin1 to cOlllplete his term's teaching ,vas 
tantan10unt t.o "exccutillg all ecclesiastical sen- 
tence upon a COllvicted heretic. " He claimed, 
therefore, to be told ,\ ho con:::ìtituted the Principal 
and Council to be " arbiters of the theolog
y of t.he 
English Church," and he called upon the Council 
" to declare ,vhat article of our faith cOlldemns my 
teaching." The Council did not reply; perhaps 
tlley could 110t. 'rhey merely declared the t,yO 
cilairs in tIle college held by l\Ir. l\Iatu'ice to be 
,racant. 
* * * * * 
At the age of forty-eight 
Iaurice stood before 
the \vorld, branded as a heretic. But, being thus 
lifted up, 1110re than eyer he dre,v ll1en to him. 
The Benchers of Lincoln's Inn refused to allo,v 
him to resigll llÎs chaplaÎllcy. Addresses of 
f:;ympathy fronl \vorlring men, froln fornler pupils, 
even from Nonconformists, poured hI UpOll him. 
He remained unmoved at lleart. "l\Iy a.ppeal 
has been to the forll1ularies of the Church. . . . 
The
y cannot drive me out of the Church of 
Ellgland." He turned to the people, and for tho 
l1ext seven years occupied hinlself 111ainly \yith 
starting the "rorking l\ien's College in Great 
Ormond Street and COll1pleting his JJIoral and 
:ßIetaphysical Pltilo8oplly, ptlbHHhed finall)T hI 1861. 
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One other great controversy \vas to dra,v hhn 
froln his retirement, that \vith Deall l\Iansel on 
Rca
on and Revelation. In 1858 l\Ir. l\Iansel, 
at that time one of tho Oxford profc
sors of philo- 
soph
y, ,vas Banlpton Lecturer at Oxford. As a 
philosopher he belonged to the English sceptical 
school and ,vas strongly opposed to the Hegelian 
vie\vs beginning to be prevalent in Oxford. Leslio 
Stephen has claiuled for him that he \vas the chief 
founder of modern Agnosticism, a terJU unkno"\vll 
in his day and introduced tell years later by 
Huxley, but desigl1ating a philosopher \vho denies 
on principle the possibility of absolute kno'wledge. 
Scepticism, in the philosophical sense, has 
al,vays been a distinguishing mark of British 
thought. Hume's brilliant analysis raised it to 
its highest level; the Common-sense Scottisll 
school of realists gave it its lllost prosaic expression. 
"Tith !\Iansel it took the insidious forln of clain1ing 
to strengthen religioll by making it dependent 
110t 011 Reason but 011 Revelatioll, at the same 
tÏ1ne dellying the po\yer of the human intellect to 
attain to any immediate kno,vledge of God. There 
has been an interesting modern parallel. Did not 
l\lr. Balfour, the autllor of A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, follo,v it up by The Foundations of Belief, 
in ,vhich, after undel'lnining those foundations by 
despairing of all philosophies, he rebuilt his 
structure on the ground of Authority? 
l\Iansel 'vas a clear and brilliant ,vriter, a 
logician of parts. '
rhe arguluent of his Banlpton 
Lectures, after,,'arù:-J published as The Li'inits of 
Rel1.yiou8 Tllought, i
, in his 0'''11 \"ortIs, briefly this. 
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rhe n1ental condition
 ,vhicll determÏ11e tIle char- 
acter of a philosophy of religion must be tIle same 
,vith those ,vhicll cleternline the character of 
pl1iIosophy in gel1eral. rfhe problclll of pIlilo
oph3T 
in all ages ha
 been to ùeteruline the nature of 
Absolute and 1 nfillite Exi
tence and its relatio11 to 
relative and finite existenc.es. A Christian, ,,-ho 
belieye
 (Iroll1 l
eYelatioll) that God mado the 
,vorld, 111USu belie\pc that before that creation God 
existed alolle, and therefore as the One Absolute 
BeÏ11g. He nHlst al::,o believe in Him as an 
Infinite Being, for the finite involves the possibility 
of an Infinite. 
rhc Coù, therefore, ,yho i
 
aLbolutc in Hinlsclf, nlust also Lc the 
"irst ()au
e 
ill relatio11 to hi8 creatureB. 
Further, the God, denlandcd by onr 11101'<11 
èLIlCl religious eon:-Jciou
llCSS, lllU:st be a Person. 

rhis inyolvcs u
 in cOlltra,dict.ions, for to predicate 
personality of thc 
\.bsolute is at 011ce to limit it 
and bring it into relations. The limits of posit.iyo 
though t, thereforc, arc 11 '1,1'1'0 ".cr thall the limits of 
belief; but the apparent contradictions are no 
valid argu111cnt again
t the heJief. 
rhey result 
from the illegitima.te attenlpt to extend reason 
beyond its proper proyince. 'Ve 111a
)', l\IallBcl 
concludes, belieye that a persoloLal God exists; \ve 
n1ay belicye that He is also absolute and infinite; 
thougIl ,ve are unable, ullder our present conditions 
of tll0Ugllt, to conceive the 1nanner i1t which the 
attributes of absoluteness and infinity co-exist u,ith 
those u'hich con8t'it1ltp personality. 
Approaching the protlem ill another 'Ya
y, " the 
t\\PO fundanlental feelings 011 ,yhich religious thought 
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is IJa
eù-the sense of Dependence anù the sense 
of 1\loral Obligatioll- nccessaril
y point to a 
Pcr
ona,l 13eing, ,\'ho as (.1, Free Agcllt can hear and 
ans \\yer prayer, and at:; a :\Ioral Governor is the 
source and author of the llloral la"r ,vithhl u
." 
Again ,ve III ust Dutke the distinctioIl bet,vcCll 
belief in the fact and conceptioll of the nlanner. 
\Vith Leibnitz ,ve must say" II nous suffit d'un 
certain ce qUÆ c' est,. mais Ie com'ment nous passe et 
no nous est point nécessaire." 
The positive knowledge ,vhich ,ve have of 
God in this life is not of Hi
 absolute nature but 
onl)? as He i::; imperfectly' represented b.y tho::;e 
q nalitie8 in us, His creatures, 'v hich are analogous 
to His own. Such conceptions as ,ve Ilave of HiIn 
a.re therefore regulative, 110t speculative, i.e. con- 
ceptions derived not from immediate perception 
or intuition of the object itself, but from something 
supposed more or less nearly to resemble it. Thus 
to speak of Goel as fceling anger or pity is to 
borro\v from the hUlllan consciousness terlllS, ,vhich 
express indirectly and by ,vay of analogy certain 
divine attributes. "., e are cOlllpelled to acquiesce, 
a,q our highest point of po
itive thought., in 
principles ,vhich ,ve can only practicall.y aSSUlTIe 
anrl act upon as true. r,rhe difficulties in theology, 
as hI all
T other field of thought, arise from con- 
ditiollB to "hicIl reason is ulliversall.r subject.. 
'Vhen any. Christian doctrine (e.g. that of eternal 
punishment) is attacked as contrar
y to reason, 
'\7e D1Ust renlclnber that the contradictions bet\veen 
Reason and Revelation are apparent, not real; 
" for in order to kno,," t,vo ideaq to be reallv COll- 
.. 
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t.radictory, it is necessary to have a positive al1d 
di:stinct cOllception of botll as they arc in tllcnl- 
selves; ,vhercas" e have 110 such positiye con- 
ception of divine things per se." 
\Vhat, according to 1\lallsel, follo\vs fronl tllis 
destructive al1alysiH? It follo,vs that our COIl- 
ceptions of the Diyine Nature arc "lncrel.y 
approximate representations, leading only to proba- 
bilities." As ,ve have no ,direct experience of the 
divine attributes, \ve canl10t establish even all 
inductive science of theology, far less a deductive 
one, since "ye can attain to no posit.ive conccptio11 
of the nature of an .L\bsolute and Infinite Being. 
"'Ve are compelled to reason b.y analogy, and 
al1alog
y furnishes OIlly probabilities." But tllere 
are three distinct sources from \vhich ,ve nlay 
form a judgment about the \vays of God; first, 
a priori, from Ollr o\vn moral and llltellectual 
consciouslless; secolldly, fro III our experience of 
ho,v God's proyidence ,vorks in the constitution 
and course of l1ature; thirclly, from Rev"elatioll 
attested by proper cviclences. "There these three 
agree \ve llave 'lnoral certainty. Reasoll may be 
fallible in nlatters of religion, but it is not therefore 
,vorthless. It may serve to test evidence. But 
"a Revelation tested by sufficient evidence is 
superior to Reason. . . . "'Te are bound to believe 
that a Revelation given by God can never contain 
anything that is really un,vise or unrighteous." 
It is only our fallible Reasoll ,vhich leads us to so 
erroneous a supposition. \Vhere the divine origin of 
tile Revelation is fully established, the authority of 
Reason as a criterion is reduced to the lowest point. 
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It all conlCS back, therefore, to a question of 
Chri::;tian evidences, and :\Ia,nsel denies t.he right 
of any helieycr to quet;tion this or that portioll 
of Christiall teaching as erroneous or incsscntial. 
It lllUSt be all or nothing. And among the 
cloctrines cited as part of the Christian faith is 
that of eternal punishnlÐllt, t.he true nleaning of 
,vhich :illaurice had spent his life in trying to 
elucidate and to bring into accord ,vith nlell's 
highest Ï1lstincts. Small 'v onder, therefore, that 
he joined issue ,vith a philosophy ,vl1ich seemed to 
hilll so deadly, ,vhich denied any direct revelatioll 
of God to the soul and rested all upon a historical 
Revelation Ollly too certain to be challenged. It 
,vas 110 persollaI alúnlosity that inspired him. He 
,vas jealous, llOt for hinlself, but for llis faith and 
for the souls of the rising generation. He hac 1 
beell accused of "unsett.ling the mlllds" of the 
students at I(ing's College by preaching to them a 
Gospel of hope alld love. No,v, tidings ,vere 
brought to llim that the youth of Oxford ,vere 
cro\vding to listell to ,,?hat seenled to hinl "the 
ll10st unalloyed Atheism that had been heard in 
England for generations." Here ,vas the true 
setting up of "religion" against God. From llis 
youth up he had had a horror of those ,vho sought 
to set limits to kno,vledge, warning their hearers 
" against feeling too strongly, thinking too deepI
y, 
lest they should find too much of the Allnighty 
,vibdoln, lest they should be too conscious of the 
Almighty goodness." 
He rushed into controversJ7' no,v, as al,vays, 
,vith a ,vhole heart allcl a single n1ind. But he 
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did not lÎlllit hiuu;clf to the point.
 at if3f3ue, and 
hi;::; "rath aga.inst principles ,,'as intcrprct.C'd as 
hostilit
T to pCl':ion
. Hi
 inyal'iable llahit of 
keepÏ11g di'itinct in hi8 111ind the offence fron} the 
offender ,,'as seldonl under::;tood, and )lanscI ,vas 
perhaps jUHtifìcd ÎIl 11Ïs indignat.ioll at Bon1e of the 
accusatioll
 ".hich he tllougllt ,vere brought against 
hinl. 1\Iaurice did not al,va
ys express hÏInself 
very clearly. Indeed, "inappropriateness," the 
epithet applied by a critic to Home of his nlethocls, 
InigIlt .often ha,Te becn applied to his cOlltroversial 
language. His habitual self-reproach for short- 
con1ings of thought and deed ran like a thread of 
soliloquy through 11is ".ritings. R. H. Hutt.on 
think
 that all ill
tallce occur
 in tIlÎ
 COlltrover
)., 
an(l that a selltencc (lirected against hinlself and 
llis o,vn intolerance to,vards his friend John 
Sterling'H doubts was interpreted by 
Iall:sel as 
a personal accusation. "1"1he remembrance of 
hard and proud ,yord:) spokell against tIlose ,vho 
,vere crying out for trutll ,viII al,yays be the 
bitt.erest of rC111elll brance
." rrhi
 might be an 
expression of l\Iauricp's O'Yll remorse for failing 
to rccognise tIlat all honest doubt i
 a sign of a 
God-given 
yearnÏ11g for truth, ,yhich He himself 
has pronliscd to satisfy b
y revealing Hinlself to 
the seel{er. It could 110t properly be applicable 
to l\Iansel, whose ,vhole teaching ,vas that God 
(loes not so reveal Himself but call only give nlcn 
" regulative" hints, rules of actioll, ".orking 
11)Tpotheses concerning Him
elf, on ,,,hicIl for 
practical purposes they must proceed. 'fhat such a 
doctrine, so far from being a clefellce of orthodoxy, 
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,,'ould pro\"'c a (leadly "'"eapon in the hands of its 
foes, the ,vholc subsequent hi:story of Agnosticism 
,vas abundantly to sho"y. 
* * * * 
 
It ,vas tlH
 last of )Iaurice"s great controyer&ies. 
'rIte later yea.rs \"ere to bring conlparatiYe peace. 
III 1860 he ,vas appointc(l to the lllinistrjT of 
St. Petcr'b, \" ere Street, in 
pite of the effort of the 
Record to organise a protest againöt his institution. 
'Vhen, o,ying to dislike for J o\vett's theological 
opinion.-;, the 
ellatc of Oxfol"(l University \vithheld 
his salary" as Regius Profeð;-;or of Greek, l\Iaurice 
\\'rote, "I aUI 1110re strong than ever on the side 
of fixed la\ys, 
ince I see the detcrnlination of mob$ 
as ,veIl ad bi
hops and doctors to 
tretch preroga.. 
tive." But he took no active part in the further 
controversies concerningE8::saY8 a'lld RevieuJs. 
He ".as more perbonally concerned \vith the 
trouble 'Vllich aro
e \vhen Bishop Colenso pub.. 
lished his criticism of the Pentateuch. He disliked 
the book immensely and did not hide his dislike 
fro III its author. "l"he pain \\
hich Colenso's 
book has caused lll{\ id Blore than 1 can tell you," 
he \vrote to Lle\vellYll Dayie
. 


"1 used nearly your ,vord
, 'It is thc n1o
t purely 
negative criticisnl I ever read,' in ,vritillg to hitn. . . . 
lIe scelns to in1agine himself a great critic and dis.. 
coverer. . . . I asked him ,,,hethel' he did not think 

annlcl must ha'yc been a horrid scoundrel if he forgeù 
H ....tory about the I A::\I "peaking to )losc
, and to lHY 
ull
peakable surprise and terror he baid, ' 1\0! )Iany 
good 111Cn had done 
uch things. He n1ight not nlean 
n10re than )Iilton meant.' . . . He even thre,v out the 
E 
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notion that the Pentateuch nlight be a poeln . . . and 
sho,vcd that his idea of poetry ",yas that it i5 sOlnething 
,vhich is not historical. And his idea of history i
 that 
it is a branch of arithnlctic." 
But, as l\Iaurice goes 011 to sa)"", he ,vas bOUl1d to 
Colenso by 111 allY ties of gratitude for SUI)POl't in 
days of difficulty, and \VllCn it "Tas suggested that 
protest on his part might be attributed to a desire 
to establish his 0\Vl1 orthodoxy alld to ,rindicate 
his right to llold 11is living, lle at once proposed to 
resign so as to be free to speal(. The ul1\yorldly 
readiness ,vas characteristic. l\Iore than once 110 
re::;igned posts, or offered to resign them, for fear 
that cnn1ity to Ilinlself Inight clldanger friends 
or causes ,vitIl ,vhich he \vas acssociated. Fortu- 
llately hl this 
ase he ,yas dissu.aded from beginning 
life again at fifty-seven, tr) ing " to turn all honest 
penny by tal{ing pupils in theology, ecclesiastical 
Ilistor5 7 , or nloral philosophy." 
He greatly regretted the legal actioll against 
Colenso tal{en by the Bisl10p of CapetO\Vll, just as 
11e regretted the prosecutiollS instituted in Englal1d 
against clergy for ritual offencc
 or doctrinal errors. 
But he protested ,yith all llÍs 111ight against the 
tyrallny involved in t.he Puseyite attclnpt to make 
the youl1ger clergy :sigll a declaration, "for tIle 
love of God," that the
y ,,,ould hold certaill 
doctrines, \vhatever nlight be the judgmellt of the 
Privy Council. Such a declaration meallt, he 
said: '" Sign, or ,ve \viII turn the "\vhole force of 
religious public opinion against 
you. Sign, or '\ve 
'vill starve you! Look at the Greek Professor.' 
This is what is called signing , for t.he love of God.' 
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I accept Dr. Pusey's o\vn statenlent, tremendous 
as it is. I say that the God \vhom \ve are adjured 
to love under these penalties is not the God of 
\\'hOnl I have read in the Canonical Scriptures." 
,,-r ell lllight Pusey say that he and l\Iaurice 
" \vorshipped differen\ Gods." 
* * * * * 
His lüe \vas dra \ving to\vards it
 close. In 
1
66 he \vas elected to the Knightsbridge Pro- 
fessorship of Casuistry, 
loral Theology and l\Ioral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, previously held by 
Grote. It ,vas the Inost effective ans\ver that 
could be given to I(ing's College intolerance and 
Oxford contempt. l\Iaurice accepted \vith the 
lllOst grateful recognition the complinlent paid 
hinl by his o\vn llniversity. He lectured on 
" Conscience," on "Hope," on "Social 1\Iorality " ; 
he cOlltinued to take a most practical interest 
in educational movements; he expressed his 
sympathy "\\
itll tIle movement for female 
suffrage. He entered little into controvers
y', 
though, \vhen Leslie Stephen identified him \vith 
the Broad Church Inovenlent, he \\raS impelled to 
repudiate the connexion and to explain the 
(lefiniteness of llis belief in the Articles and 
Creeds. 
His heart, during these closing J"'ears, was ill 
parochial \vork. "Then failing strength obliged 
him to give up the attempt to conlbine Sunday 
preaching in Vere Street \vith ,yeel{-day lecturing 
at Cambridge, he resigned Vere Street but 
accepted a small parish in Canlbridge. \Vith his 
silvery \vhite hair and almost unearthly beaut
- 
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ill old age, to ll1any lle secIHed a veritable rc- 
incarnatioll of the Apost.le John. ".The Inost 
beautifulllunlan soul ,vhom God has allo,ved 1110 
to nleet ,vith UpOll earth," ,vrote J{ingsley. 
"There is about that 11lan 8f.îov TL 7Tá8oç," said 
even rI'hon1pson of 
rrinit)T. Alld undergraduates 
turlled to look after llinl in tIle street as he ,vent 
to and fro upon errallds of 111erc
r. III 1872 110 
died, just as thc night follo,ving Easter Day gaye 
way to the morlling. 
* * * * * 
Littlo has been said J'et of his .lnessage alld 
nothing of his great activity in social "Tork. It 
,,"as 11is life lnore than his tenets ,vhich turned 
man
T to righteousne::;s alld still lllore to a realisa- 
tion of the ,,"orth of that liberty for ,,,,hich he fought. 
His son's picture of hinl, as R. H. Hutton says, 
is that "of a man livillg, and living eagerly, ill 
time for Cllds ,vhicll nlere creatures of tinle cannot 
either measure or apprehelld. . . . There ,\raS no 
day in his life that ,vas not chiefly lived in the light 
of eterllit)T." As a philosopller he was interested 
111ainl
y in the lli
tory of philosophy, in the analysis 
of ll1ell's successive efforts to attain to the kno,v- 
ledge of the Divine, or so he interpreted the long 
series of systenls 'v Ilich 11e t30 carefully studied. 
As a theologian he began at the other elld. The 
kno\vledge of Go(l is possible to man because 
God has l'evealed himself in Chri8t; and Christ's 
l{illgdom embraces the ,yhole earth. In opelling 
hi
 eyes to this revelatioll, ,yhich is \"ithhl hilll alld 
about hin1, every citizen of Christ's }{ingdoIll nla)T 
attain to eternal life n010. 
rhere is 110 death 
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except that ,yl1Ích consists in deliherate closing 
of the eye") of the soul to thi:-; kno,,,,ledge. 'rhere 
ca.n Le no " cyel'lasting death," 
ill(;e God Blust be 
all in all. 
1 t ,,'as a go
pel of hope, and at the 
alllC tinlC a 
gospel of act.ion. 'rhe Christ life ,vas to be lived 
no\r. I t could only be a life of service. C. 'V. 
Stubbs, the Deall ûf Ely, ,vho regards :i\Iaurice as 
" perhaps the greatest, certainl.y the most typical, 
theologian of the llineteenth celltury," points out 
that it "Tas his restatement of the ChrÜ;tia11 
doctrine of the Incarnation, as the exaltatioll of 
human nature, ,vhich relldered possible the great 
for,yard movement to\vards social reform Dlade 
since by the Church of England. In this l\Iaurice 
anticipated by forty years the authors of Lux 

llundi and the founders of the moderll Christian 
Social Union. 

Iaurice hiInself al\vays attributed to his reading 
of Coleridge's Aids to Reflection his o\vn firm belief 
in the csselltial divinity of man, as typified by t.hat 
"taking of the manhood Ï11to God" ".hicll the 
Athanasian Creed asserts. But lIe ,vas 110t content 
to state the doctrine of the Illcarnation as all 
article of faith; he "Tanted to translate it into 
actual life as lived in the nincteentll century. To 
him it meallt that God llas a plan for the ,vorld, 
by "Thich the perfection both of the individual and 
of the race is to be accomplished; that each age 
of the "Torld llas its 0" n contribution to make to 
that plan, and can help or hinder it ; that there is a 
Christian ideal for society to\vards ,vhich the 
".orld is moving. 
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But ".hen he looked abroad in "the hungry 
forties" and saw the distress all around, the social 
n1isery finding its voice in the Chartist agitation, 
lle rcalised that the Church, \,"hich in its essence 
\,raS nleant to be tIle I(hlgdom of Christ, llad 
forgotten its true mission. The 
Ianchester Schoo] 
,vas in the ascendant. The mere suggestio1l that 
,vorking men llad a right to combine for their O'Vll 
protection was treated as dangerous Jacobhlisn1. 
Plague, pestilence and famine ,vere tIle visit,atio11 
of God; to say, as Kingsley said, that the cholera 
,vas "God's lutnd\vriting 011 the ,vall against us 
for our sins of filth and laziness," ,vas regarded as 
do\vnrigllt blasphemy. 
In 1844 l\Iaurice and Khlgsley first caIne into 
correspondence. The YOUl1ger man had just been 
appointed rector of EvcrslcJt. He had become 
acquainted with 1\Iaurice's "ritings, and he \vrote, 
"as the 
young priest to the elder prophet," for 
llclp and counsel. It was the beginning of a 
frienclship closed 01ÙY by deatll alld fruitful in 
social activity. 'Vhell, on the IOtil April, 1848, 
all London ,vas ,vaiting breathless for ,yhat Inight 
result froD1 the carr
ying of the monster petition 
of the Chartists to Parliament, I(ingsley and 
Ludlo\v hurried to I(ennington Commoll-as 
I(ingsley said, " to see ,,,hat man could do to avoid 
bloodshed." On 'Vaterloo Bridge they heard t.hat 
Ü'Col111or, seeing the force of special COllstables 
arrayed against them, had told the people: to go 
home. Maurice ,vas c011fincd to the llouse by 
illness, but it ,vas he 'VI10 had brought Kingsley 
and Ludlo\v togetllcr. ThcJl' turned back and 
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the Christian Socialist movement had been born, 
and )Iaurice and his friends had embarked upon a 
new series of " tracts for the times," to be called 
Politics for the People. 
I(ingsley's name came Inost before the public, 
and he 80011 made famous his pseudonym of 
" Parson Lot.." But Maurice \vas the real inspirer 
of the nloveluent and its directing spirit. He it 
\vas \vho drew up the prospectus, declaring that 
" Politics for the People cannot be separated from 
reJigion. They must either start from Atheism, 
or frolll the ackno,vledgment that a living and 
righteous God is ruling in human society. . . . 
The ,vorld is governed by God . . . t.his is the 
pledge that Liberty, Fraternity, Unity" (always 
Ills guiding thought) . . . "are intended for every 
people under the sun." 
TIle series ral1 for seventeen \veeks. I t ,vas \veal
 
on the constructive side, as l\Iaurice confessed. 
The follo\vÏ1ig year he attacked the great probleul 
of the relation bet\veen capital and labour in a 
more practical form by inallgurating the first 
co-operative associatioll an10ngst English \vorking 
men. It ,vas all association of Londoll tailors, 
and I(ingsley helped to launch it by his fan10us 
tract, Cheap Clothes and }.."Tasty, dra\ving upon 
himself \videspread denunciation as the author of 
" a foul attack on the rights and claims of educa- 
tion and society" -in ot.her \vords, the right of the 
rich to make thclnselves conlfortable at the 
expense of the poor. This Tailors' Association \yas 
follo,ved up bjr tIle organisation of the Societ.y for 
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the Prolnotioll of ""'orl{ing-lnen's ..1ssociations, 
"hieh enli"jtt
d, anlong
 others the help of 
\ran
itt.art X{\al(\ \\'ho "
a
 to do 
o l11uch for the 
gro" th and dcvclopmcllt of the Co-operative 
movelllcnt. 
l\Iaurice not only directed the movement in its 
early stages ,vitIl a good SCl1se and a business 
in
tinct ,vllicll llis friend8 hardly expected of him, 
but he also l(cp1. it faithful. to the 11igh ideal \yith 
,vhicll it started. lIe refu
cd to bclicyc that 
societ
r 'Ya
 built up on the selfish and cOlllpetiti'"re 
instincts of Inallkil1d. It "YL1S not luan's LUHiness 
to construct an
r Jle\V forIn of socict)T; all he had 
to do ,vas to recognise hi
 divinl 1 lJT crcatec1 obliga- 
tions to tIle existing fornl, \vllich, being God's 
o1'(ler, ,vas founded on nlutuallovp alld fello,vsldp. 
La" and (
hristianit.
rt a
 }lC "rote to Jelf in 185J, 
l11Ust be sIlo\\
n to the ,\yorking l11all to be "not 
the supports and agellt
 of Capital . . . but the 
onl.y protectors of all classp
 frolll tIle selfishness 
,vhicll is the dCt)tructioll of all." That is '\vhy he 
iuyented the tern) "Cllristiall Sociali
nl." "l\Iy 
dear friend,'" he \vrites to Luello", "\, e must not 
b
a,t ahout t}}(
 bush. "7hat rigllt haye \ve to 
addreB
 the Ellgli
ll people? "1'c must have 
sOIllet.hing special to tell tIleIll, or \ye ought llot to 
speal\:. ':rra,cts 011 'Uhristian Socialisnl' is, it 
seems to UH.\ the Oilly tit.le ,vhicl1 \\.ill define our 
L 
object and ,yill cOll1mit us at once to the conflict 
\ve must engage in 
OOller or later ,vitIl t.he unsocial 
Christians and tIle unchristiall Socialists." 
And when his association ,\Tith socialists 
and co-operators had helped to bring about hi8 
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bani
hnlent fronl King's College, he u
cd his great 
teaching po".ers in lcc! uring to \\ orking ß1en. 
'rh(\ collapse of one of th(
 co-operatiye a;:;sociation
 
had left hinl ,vith a hou
c in Rcd Lion Square OIl 
hi
 hands. He raisecl funds b.y a ðcries of lccturcs, 
and in the autumn of 1854 launched the \Vorking 
l\len's College, 'v here teachers as famous as Ruskin, 
Rossetti, Frederic Harrison, FitzJanles Stephen, 
v
.ere amongst his supporters, and his o\vn little 
circle-Kingsley., Ludlo\v, 'lfhonlas Hughcb and 
the rest-lectured on history ë:tud econonlics. 'rhe 
idea ,vas llot a ne,y one. To <L certaÎ11 extent it 
hacl been anticipated by Fredericl( Robertson 
at Brighton, ,vith hi
 'V orking 1\len's Institute in 
1848, and Sheffield had had a People's College 
even earlier. But l\laurice's ,\.,. orking 
Ien's 
ColIQgc ,vas the first of its kind in London and has 
remained to t.his day, in its present home in Great 
Ornlond Street, it model for others. 
1" f here ,yere, of course, troubles connected ,vith 
it. One of then1 "ras the secularist bellt of many 
of t.he members, and another ,vas tIle vexed ques- 
tion of Sunday ob::;crval1cc. ::\Iaurice himself held 
np the st,al1dard of religion by lecturing on the 
Ne,v Testanlúnt and Christian Ethics at eight 
o'clocl
 011 Sunday lllorllings. He \Ya
 cOl1Yinced 
" that a"" orkillg College, if it i::; to do anything, 
111USt be Ï11 direct hostility to the Secularists-that 
is to sa
r, lllust assert that as its foul1dat,iol1 
l)rinciplc ,vhich t.hey are denying. But to do t.his 
effectually it nlust also be in direct. hostilit3- to the 
Religionists-that i
 to sa
rt it must a
sert the 
principle that God i
 to be sought and honoured 
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Í1I eveI)? pursuit, not Inercly in sOlnething teclUli- 
cally called religion." He \vas quite clear about 
the principle, but he was oft en_ doubtful ho\v to 
proceed about details, stIch as the organizing of 
Sunday \valks and excursions, and he lamented the 
illdifference of many to the prayers \vhich lIe still 
continued to read. 
* * * * * 
It 11eeds some mental effort to Iool\: bacl{ to a 
t.ime \",hell Sunda
y \valks and indifference to 
college pra
rcrs '" ero regarded as serious signs of a 
dangerous sccularising tendenc
y. But the vel"}' 
great.ness of the effort proyes the greatness of the 
advance, \vhich none nlore tIlan 
Frederick l\Iaurice 
made possible for succeeding generatiolls. He 
made it all the n10re possible, because lIe remained 
a devout son of the Church. 'To fight tyranny 
and obscurantism from \vithill is harder than to 
attacli: then1 fronl \vithout, harder, because \VOUllds 
received by a mall in tIle house of his friends bleed 
in\varcUy alld sap the strength of all but the 
strongest. 
f' l\Iaurice \,,"ould llcver llave called himself a 
freethÍllker. He ,vas 110 "freet.hinker," in the 
l1arro,,?cr sel1se of one \vho perforce quest,ions 
Christian principles, an erroneous inte11)retation, 
,vhich the \vord ,vas llever intended to convey. 
, But that he ,vas one of the great promoters of 
unfettered thinl{ing, both ,yithin and without the 
l Church, let the long line of his disciples bear 
convincing testimony. 
They \yere to be found in mall
Y fields besides 
that of social reform. 111 his Iifetinle lle \ya<3 
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acclaiu1ed by those, ,,'ho either failed to underst.and 
hhn, or, like Leslie Stephen "yere dispospd to 
represent hinI, as t.he originator of the Broad 
Church movement and rCbpol1sibie for itb "\\ aste 
of ability alld honesty." * He repudiated the 
attribution 1110st energetically, even thougll the 
Broad Churchn1en 'v ere, Inany of them, SUCll as 
Stanley-" that bigot for toleration "-his personal 
friends. In truer descent ,vere Kingsley and tho 
nIuscular Christians, oddly unlike, as the
r were, 
to their frail, spiritual begetter. But truest of 
all ,yore 'Vestcott, Hort and Lightfoot in theolog
r 
-those conservati,
es of the Higher Crit.icisn1- 
\yho carried on his careful inquiry into Johannine 
literature; and sifted his beautiful, if sometimes 
mystical, interpretations of the Fourth Gospel and 
the Book of Revelation. l\lystics of another type, 
a fantastic type, of 'Vllich George l\Iacdonald is the 
best exan1ple, fathered mncl1 UpOll him ,,?hich he 
,vould have been the first to disavo\v. But 
l\Iaurice must no 1110re be judged by the excesses 
of the 
Iaurician'3 t.han Plato by those of t.he 
N eo-Platonists. 

'hose excesses were of two lrinds. 011 the one 
hand shallo\v theologians, such as Farrar, preached 
a facile ul1iversalislll, learned frOln l\Iaul'ice, indeed, 
but leaving out his firm grip on essent.ial truth, 
that sharp sv.orcl ,,,ith \vhich he sought to divide 
llcrc and 110'" the sin from the sinner. J udgnIent, 
lie had said in Theological ]Jssays, nleans dis- 
crimination, not the ultimate a,vard of re,yard and 


* Essays on Freetlti11king and Plain, Speaking, L,r Leslie Stephen, 
pp. 21-23. 
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})lU1i:
;}1111ellt,.. It il:) a procc
1j going on al\vays in a 
))Jfi,Jl'S heart, the arraigning of his acts and thoughts 
before llis con
cipnce. It enta.il
 greatpr, not Ipss, 
llcart searching, because it i':) no", 110t a pl'oce'S::5 
\"llicll can be (leferred to the future. 
On the otller 11allù, tho:::;e ,vho C<:tll easily take 
refuge in c0111fortable \yords nlade much of his 
deductions from tIle Greek \yorcl aiwvLos-, and 
\ycre cllcouraged to dra\\T deductions of their 
o,,'"n froni derivations ,,'"hictl \yotlld llave Jlorrificcl 
lli
 scIlolarship. 1'fo idcutifJT peace ,,?ith ul1it.
y b) 
cleriving ELPÝJVYJ froll1 Eis lv, as a di
tÎ11guished 
"'"OlnaI1 cducationali
t ,vas once heard to derive 
it, \vas cnough to nutke Jlaurice turn in his gra,ye. 
And it "as by no means an isolated illstallce of tho 
\\?ea,l, scholarship and loose logic that di
tinguished 
some of the 
Iauricia,ns. But after all, tIle 
Bro\vning Societies, of ,,,,hich the l\lauricia,ns ,vere 
llearly al,yajTs devoted melnber
, COlll11litted n1any 
crilnes of \vord and thought for ,\'"llic}l poor 
Bro\vning must 110t be held responsible. Perhaps 
propIlets ,,,"ould be le:-:;
 often \vithout honour, if 
the)T had fe\ver disciples! 
It ".as not altogether 
Iaurice's fault that lle 
,vas addict
d to verbia,ge; that belonged to llis 
age. Evell tIle poets of the mid-Victorian time 
,,'"ore long-,vinded, alld ,vas 110t its chief orator 
accused by Disraeli of being intoxicated \vith the 
exuberance of his 0\Vl1 verbosity? Poetic vague- 
l1ess became the fashioll, alld because "honest 
doubt" had been declared nlore full of faith thall 
"half tIle creeds," it began to believe itself in- 
trinsically superior to the otller half. 

hat ,vas 
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l1ever the belicf of l\Iauricc. True, he ackno,,- 
lcdged al,,
ays ,vhat \vas good in his oppollellts' 
case; but he held fast to his o,yn. No one ,vas 
l110re scrupulous ill 11is use of ,vor d
. "If \ve ___ 
kno"
 ho,v to use t.henl aright, th êÿ will not only 
supply us \\"ith convenient forln::; for conlmuni- 
(
at,ing our thoughts to others, but the)p ,vill actually 
teach us \\"hat our thoughts are and ll0\V to 
1 hink. . . . III life and practice \,,"ords are most 
real 
ubstantial things. . . . They go forth spread- 
ing good or mischi('f through society." "r e should 
expect no less from one ,,,ho held so firmly and 
clearly the Platonic doct.rÍ1lÐ of t.he Logos, the 
" Creati,,-e "Tord" of John's Gospel. 
He was, ho\vever, luuch Ini
understood anel 
by no means al,vays \vilfully. .t\ scoffer said of 
him that l]is life ,vas one long pursuit of "Ull- 
attainable ends by inappropriate means." That, 
like 1l10st epigrauIs, ,vent beyond tIle truth; but 
it 11lUst be admitted that much of his ,vriting was 
of the tract variety, intended for the occasion, not 
al\vays hitting the lllark, tentative and sometimes, 
therefore, futile. \\7ith all hunlility he ,yould 
strive, as he "ent along, to correct eyery error hI 
his o,vn thought, thereby oft ell confusing both his 
follo,vel's and hi:-) opponents. 'Vhen he failed, or 
thought he hacl failed, lIe began again ,vith 
infinite labour. " There "pas the lavishness of the 
eternal ,,'orid in all his efforts," says Hutton, 
" thong!l there ,,"as all the humiliation of hun1an 
inadequacy too." J. S. )Iill 
a'ys 
oulethÍ1lg like 
this, but "ith hi
 own characteri
tic t\vist: "I 
have al,vays thought that there ,vas Ulore 
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illtellectual po\ycr \vasted in l\Iaurice thall in any 
ot,her of my contemporaries. Fc,v of them 
certainl
y haye hacl so IDtlCh to ,vaste. Great 
po\vers of gencra1isation, rare ingenuity and 
subtlet.y, and a "ide perception of Í1nportant and 
unobvious truths, served hin1 llot for putting 
somethiIlg better into t,he place of the ,,"orthless 
lleap of received opinion on t,he great subjects of 
thought, but for proving this o\vn minel that the 
OhurcI1 of England kne,v everything from the 
first. " l\Iatthe\v .J..\rnold, an unkinder critic and 
equally repelled by l\laurice's clefcllce of t.he Creeds 
and the Articles, called him "that pure and devOtlt 
spirit-of \VllOnl, 110\VeVer, tIle truth nlust at last 
be told, that in theology he passed his life beating 
the bush "ith deep emotion alld never starting the 
llare. " Yet even IVlattlle,v Arllold had to o,vn 
later that "on many young mel1 of ability . . . 
}lC exercised a great attraction. Some of thcln 
11<.LVC clearc(l themselves; alld as they llave 
cleared t.llemselves they' have come to regard 
:311'. :I\laurice as the autllor of all the convictions in 
,vhicb, after their ferment and btrugglc, they have 
found l'e:st. . . . To l\Ir. l\Iauricc it does honour 
to have made SUCll disciples." 
* * * * * 
The attracting power of l\Iaurice's thought 
"as l1ever its negative freedom; it was its positive 
fearlessness. All his life he had but one aim, to 
know more of the nature of God and to do what in 
him lay to reveal by his life and his teaching ,vhat 
that knowledge involved in active service for 
humanity. The ,vorld was t,he Kingdom of Christ. 
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Its individual citizens were bound to comport 
themselves accordingly. The existing order of 
society ,vas God's order. It ","as not t,O be over- 
thro,vll fro III \vithout but purified from ,vithin. 
Hence his reverence for authority, even for 
ari
tocracy and for episcopacy; but hence also 
his outspoken denunciation of oppressors, his 
clinging to la,vs and ordinances as safeguards 
against the tyranny of individuals. 
J. A. Froude, tT. R. Green, Leslie Stephen, 
Stopford Brooke and nlany another might feel 
impelled to renounce their Orders, or to seek 
greater liberty outside the Church of England; 
not so Maurice. He died as he had lived, faithful 
to the Church of his adoption, but refusing to 
belong to any sect or party in it, even to "the 
party inscribing 'no party' on its banners," the 
very existence of ,vhich ,vas so largely due to his 
teaching and influence. He loyed, as Robertson 
said of him, "to find out the ground of truth on 
". hich an elTor rests, and to interpret 'v hat it 
blindly means, instead of dalTIl1Ïng it." That is 
the true spirit of tolerance, t,he very first condition --- 
of real free thinking. - 
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r'rIIE\V ARXOLD 
(1822-1888) 


I Ii' 
Iauricc rcpre
ents the rath
r indefinite sugges- 
t.iveness of Call1bridge theology at its best, l\Iatthe,v 
.r\rnold "yas a typical son of Oxford. But the 
Oxford ,vhich he represents is a Liberal Oxford, 
not the theological battleground of Newman and 
the 'rractarians, nor the troublc(l scene of Pusey 
and Liddon's attelnpt.s to shut the mouths of 
Essayist
 and Revie,,"ers. Indeed, conling to 
InaturitjT as he did '\vhen dogmatism ,vas on the 
decline, hi::; importance for free thought is largely 
that he cOlnbined recognition of the receding tide 
of faith ,vitII real reverence for tradition. '1'0 
those ,,,ho, like Clough, felt deeply the removal of 
ancient boundaries and yet were unprepared to 
advallce ,vith Huxle
y into scientific agnosticislll, 
or "ith Leslie Stephell into agnostic rationaliHlli- 
still le
s \vith Bradlaugh into militant atheisnl- 
\rnold, \\'ith his cult of s\veetness and light, his 
belief ill " the Eternal not ourselves ,vhich lnakes 
for righteousness," \vas in his ,,-ay as much of a 
" bpacon " as his father before hinl. 
* * * * * 
To understand him it is necessary to glance for 
a moment at that father, so great a figure in his 
time, not only in the educational ".orld, but in 
65 F 
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the ,yorld of Liberal opinions. 
rhonlas Arnold's 
portrait ,vas dra"'l1 ill the first freshness of regret 
by his frielld and favourite pupil, Deal1 Stanley. 
It has beell re-dra,vIl more than sevellty years 
after llis cleatil ,vitil a satirical and unsYlnpn,thetic 
pencil by l\Ir. Lytton Strachey, ,,,,itil that curious 
tendency to,vards the belittlement of all great 
figures \yhicll besets this brilliant ,vritcr. So on the 
OllC lland ,ve have Stallley, endorsing Lord 
Coleridge's description of Arnold as "in mind 
\""igorous, active, clear-sighted, indust,rious . . . ; 
delighting in dialectics, philosophy and history. . . ; 
in argunlent bold almost to presumptioll . . . ; 
in temper easily roused to Ï11dignation, yet moro 
easily appeased . . . ; sonle,vhat too little defer- 
elltial to autllority, yet loying ,vhat was good and 
great in antiquity the n10re ardently and reverently 
because it ,vas ancient." A scholar and a historian, 
ill fact, ,yith t,lle zeal of a reformer. On t,he other 
hand ,ve have 1\11'. Strachey saying tllat Dr. Arnold 
"not only failed to effect a change (ill the 
machÍ11cry of education), but deliberately adhered 
to tIle old system. . . . The earnest enthusiast 
\rho stro'
e to make his pupils Christiall gentle- 
I11Cl1 . . . lIas proved to be tho founder of the 
,yorship of athletics al1d the ,vorsllip of good 
form." .At this rate Dr. Arnold v;as not oilly 
110t a great nIan, he ,,,as not even a far-seeing 
sclloolmaster ! 
No doubt t;OmethÏ11g must be discounted from 
Stalùey"s reverential account; but if a correctiye 
is needed, may it not perhaps be better found in 
the SOIl'S recollect.ions of his father, set down as 
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thoy are llluch later ill life in fu,lniliar letters 
"Tittell,vith no thought of publication? "Papa's 
greatness consists in Ilis bringing such a torrent of 
freshness into English religion by placing history 
anel politic
 in connexion with it." So ,vrote 
)Iattllo,V Ï111865; but 11C was thinking of the tilllC, 
moro than t"
ellty )TearS earlier, "TheIl Tholnas 
ATIlold (lelivered his Inaugural Lecture as Pro- 
fessor of l\Iodern History to an Oxford still appeal- 
ing, ,vith the 
rractarians, to the first four centuries 
onl
y, or refusing, \vitll the Evangelicals, to applJ" 
any test of historical criticism to the Scriptures at 
all. "In papa's time the exploding of the olel 
notions of literal inspiration III Scripture, alld the 
introducing of a truer method of interpretation, 
'vere the changes for \vhich, here hl England, the 
1110ment had COIne, and my dear old l\Iethodist 
friend, 1\11'. Scott, used to say to the day of his 
death that papa and Coleridge might be excellent 
mon, but that they had found and sho,vn the 
rat-hole in the temple." '
Vhat Dr. Arnold had 
clone to let in light i
 conceded even by 1\11". 
Strache:r, ,vho reCollilts IIO'V his efforts so alarnled 
\V. G. "Tard, that "Tard ,vent dO'VIl to Rugby to 
pOÏ1lt out to hi::; old lleadnlaster that he ,vas 
heading straight for Strauss and tho rationalising 
of the Ne,,,, Tcstalnent. And evell Jo\vett, his 
adnliror, said of him, "His peculiar danger ,vas 
llot knowing the ,vorld and character-llot 1
1Io,ving 
,vhere his ideas ,vould take other people and ought 
to take himself." 
Yet no one had a greater reverence for tradition. 
To his son he left the double legacy of cherishing 
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the cla

ical spirit in literature, ,vhilst combining 
it ,vith zeal for a liberal education. He left otller 
legacies too. He had hinlself been a distinguished 

cholar alld a precocious one. He took a first-class 
ill Litteris HU1Jlan r ioribus at eighteen, and" on an 
Oriel fcllo,,'ship at nineteen. 'I'hucydides and 
Aristotle \\ycre his fav.oul'ite authors. Indeed, 
2Vlatthe,v "ould Yer
r likcl
y have gOlle to (
ambridgc 
but for his father'
 reluctance to send 11Ïnl " to a. 
Univer
ity \"}lere he \\yould lose the study of 
Ari
totle." .At the age of t,,'enty-three 
rhonlas 
.t\.rnold tool{ orders and nla.rri{\d. He settled first 
at Lalehanl as a tutor to private pllpil
. Ten 
years later he ,,,as elected to the beadlllastership 
of Rugb)T. Hencefort.l) his JlÍstor). belongs to the 
general hi:story of cùucatioll ill El1gIand, and though 
it is eas) to sneer at a SClloollnastcr anù to foJnlilu 
at the high seriou::;lless of a great educator, it i
 

omething to have stamped llis personality, as 
Arnold st.anlped it, UrOll a ,,,hole gelleration. 
Perhaps llis influence '\'as best sunlmed up by 
his distinguislled successor, Dr. Percival, ,,,Ilo 
clcscribcd hin1 as " a great prophet among bchool- 
111a
t.ers," tIle 
ecret of 'v hose po,ver lay le
s in 
hi
 ability as all instructor than in " llis luagnetic 
and cOlnnlanding pcrsonality. . . part of the 
living forces of llis tilne." 
He had 11Ïs gentler side, for all hi
 prophetic 
sternnCSB. In his o,,-n fan1ily he ,vas the tender 
fatl1er and playfcllo\\r, the companion of country 
,vall{s, the busy man ,vho \vas nev.er too busy to 
answer his cllildren's questions and could ,vork 
quite serenely "\vhilst the.y played all round hil11 
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\\'it.h thcir toys. .L\ y
ar after his election to the 
Oxford Prof<::-,:-,or:-5hip the call came to him in tI1C 
early hour::; of a June Sunda.y- 


U to tread 
In the summer morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen," 


And it is not only the poet Ï11l\Iatthe\v Arnold \vho 
rccognises that to his father it ,vas given- 


" :Many to save with thyself 
And at the end of thy day, 
o faithfuJ shepherd ! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand." 
(Rugby Chapel, 1837.) 
* * * * * 
FrolH his father, then, l\Iattlle\v inherited not 
Olll.y 11i
 scholarly tastes and his zeal for education, 
but his deep-seated falnil.y affections and the 
genuine love of religion, as distinct froln dogma, 
,vhich inspired his ,vhole life. From :-;ome other 
source-l\Il'
. HUlllphry "Tard Hays a Celt.ic source- 
he must have dra\\yn his poetic gift, and fronl yet 
anot.her his irony, so rare and so refreshing a 
quality in all.Y ,,-riter, especially in an EngIislnnan. 
Dr. Arnold had nlade Fox Ho\v in the Lake countr.y' 
the hOlne of his leisure, so that his children gr(\\v 
up anlid scenes of great natura] beaut)
 and in a.n 
atnlosphere sacrc(l to poetry. Herc, after Thonla.
 
.\rnold had been laid to rest in Rugby Chapel, the 
Inother, to ,vhonl 2\Iatthe,v y.rote about 11i:j "york, 
his friends, hi
 eye117 interest, every ,veek of hi
 
Hfe, madt.
 a huule for her children and ller grand.. 
children up to her death in 1873. " I should like 
you to have seen and kno\vn nlY moth('r," he \vrote 
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a fc\y (lays la.ter to his friend, Lady de Rothschild. 
"She had a clearness and fairl1css of mind, all 
interest in things, and a po""cr of appreciating 
,,,hat Inight not be in her o,,"n line, ,,,hich \\"ere 
very r
n1arkahle, anet ,vhich renlained \vitIl her 
to the very end of her life." l\Tith alll1er rc\rerence 
for her hu
band's greatlless, she Inade no "bliIld 
attempt to rest in thc forn1 and letter of his ,vords." 
She realised as clearly as her SOIl that, had Dr. 
Arnold liycd longer, 11is vie\\TS ,vould have de- 
veloped. " The 11carer I get to acconlplishil1g the 
term of years ,vhich ,vas papa's, the nlore I am 
struck ,yith admiratioll at ,vllat he diel in then1. 
It is impossible to conceive llinl exactly as living 
110'V, anlidst our present ideas, because those ideas 
he ,vould have so nluch influenced." So l\Iatthe\v 
,vrites ill 1868 to 11is mother, a ,yorthy mother of 
thinkers. 
An10ngst her sons and daughters and Iler 
friends there 'vas considerable diyersity of opinion. 
Her second SOIl, Tllomas, passed frolll free-thÌllking 
Liberalisn1 to l
oman Catllolicisln, left that faitll 
again, and at the elld of Ilis life reverted to it. 
One daugllter, Jane, nlarried "7. E. Forster, a 
QuaI{er. Allother daughter, l\iary, ,vas a disciple 
of l\Iaurice and married an Allglicall clergyman. 
Stanley and Clough "\vere frequent visitors; Harriet 

Iartineau and the 'V ords\\ orths ,vere Ileal' neigh- 
bours ; l\Iiss Brolltë is also a recollection of 
l\Iatthew Arnold's youtl1. 
Being so fathered and reared in such all 
atn10sphere of letters, no Arnold could ,veIl escape 
gro,ving up ,yith a lit.erary bent. In 
Iatthe'v it 
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,vas especially marked. He ,vas sent by his 
father, himself an old 'Vykchamist, to \Vinchester 
at the age of thirteen; but for SOllle reason, 
perhaps economy, he ,vas removed an(l brougllt 
hack to Rugby the follo,ving year. There his 
school education ,vas completed under his father's 
eye, until he ,rent up to Oxford, in 1841, ,yith a 
Balliol scholarship. 
The Tractarian controver
JT ,vas at its lleight ; 
but it secnlS to have left hinl quite untouched. 
Now and again he ,,,ent to hear N e\V111an preach, 
nlore from a love of beautiful language than from 
any zeal for, or against, the principles of the 
Tractarians. To Dr. Arnold they were "the 
Oxford l\Ialignants," and Ne,vman ,vas the arch- 
(leceiver. l\Iatthe\v seems to have regarded them 
,vitI1 indifference at that time, though thirty years 
later he ,vrote feelingly of Ne\vman's "exquisite 
and delicate genius." 
or docs he appear to have 
been much stirred by the Liberal movement for 
repealing the censure passed by' COl1vocatiol1 011 
Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of DivÎIIÌty. 
\Vhen later in life the autllor of Literature and 
Doglna recalled Hampden's attelllpt to dra\v 
attention to the very lluman and fallible elements 
in the Creeds, he must have remenlbered ,vith 
sYlnpathy that an offer to come up and yote on 
Halnpden's side in 1842 ,vas the last public action 
of Thomas ATIlold's life. 
* * * * * 
Poetry ,vas l\Iatthe",.,s first loye. He ,von the 
N e\\rdigate Ìll 1843 ,vith a poen1 on "(
ron1'YeIl." 
He 111ixed freely in the social ,yorld of Oxford and 
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belonged to a sJnall debating 8ocicty', "'1'ho 
Decade." But he 11ad no verv brilliant success 
.., 
in the Schools, thougll thi;j ,vas cOlnpensated bJr his 
being elected, like 11Ïs father, to an Oricl Fello\vship. 
lIe ,,-cut back to Rugby for a couple of 
years as a 
classical nlast.er under Arnold's SUCCCb::,Of, Dr. 1'ait; 
but in 1
4 7 he \raB Inade private secretary to the 
then Lord Lansdo\\ï1C and 
o gained an entr
r into 
the larger Jft)udon ,,'orld ,\?hcre he ,vas to be t)O 
pre-en1inentl.y at llome. 
"Tit.h oue ::;iclc of I1Îcl nature Arllold loved 
socict.
r; ,\'ith another he loved f:)oliiude and 
Oxford-" that lloule of lost cau
cs, and forsaken 
beliefs, anli unpopular 11alncs, and impossible 
loyaltic
." .And I)re-Clllillcntl.y he loved the vie" 
of Oxford Iron1 the hill and the couIltry round 
Oxford, t.Ile sY\?eet city of the" dreaming spires. . . 
lovely all timet) she lies, lovely" to-nigllt." "I 
call110t describe the effect \vhich this Iand
capc 
al,va.ys 11as upon me," lle ,vfote near the end of his 
life. He ,vas never tired of recount.ing its beauties. 
-" tIle stripling Thallles," " t,he Cunlllor co,v
lips," 
"tIle "ood ,vltich hideB the daffodil," "the sh.r 
Thames shorc," "the 
'yfield elm '11eath the 111ild 
canopy of Engli
h air, l'hat lonel J T tree against tho 
\yesterl1 skJr." He goes bacl
 to it all in 1110nlents 
of deep feeling; it inspired his beautiful eleg
y 
011 Clough; it is the earliest expres
ioll of the 
love of great rivers, \vhich con1es out again and 
again, not only in his poell18, but in hi
 familiar 
letters. 

rhe close of "Sohrab and Rust.uln" is the 
classical passage :- 
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" But the majestic rivcr float('(] on, 
Out of the mist and hUlll of that low land 
Into the froRty starlight. . . . . 
Brimming and hright and large; the sands begIn 
To hem his watery nmrch and dam his streams, 
And 8p1it his currcnts; that for many a league 
The shorn and parccllcd Oxus f:itrains alono' 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
I n his high HlOuntain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foil'd circuitous wanderer-tin at last 
The long'd for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
.And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the ...\.ral Sea." 



rhis love of ,vater, so appropriate to a young 
lake-countr.y poet \\yho had 8at at the feet of 
'Vords"rort.h, breaks out again and again. He 
".rites froIn Germany of the Rhine, "pale green 
,vater, 110 mud and a bcd all stone, pebbles and 
sand, ,vhich give
 one a sense of freshness and 
COOhlCSS one seldonl has in Italy." And again, 
" But the great charm is the Rhine, like a long 
lake stretchÎIlg througll the country." Or he i 
 
praising the Jura streams, so " clear and beautiful, 
not like the sno,v ,vater of the Alpine rivers," or 
regretting that he has mb)sed seeing the OdeI', 
or hyn1ning the Danube, "n1agnificent, of a pale 
ycllo\v colour, 
,veeping along." And in An1erica 
the 
Ii8sissippi and the "IllUdd.y :\Iisðüuri" in- 
terested hÎln more than any other feature of the 
land
cape. Riyers ,vcre al"yays to him 'v hat the 
sea ,vas to S,vinburne. 
But it is not as a Nature poet that Arnold \vill 
longest be remembered. ßlr. Frederic Harri
on 
in an illuminating crit.ici:SD1, points out that his 
most di:-;tinguiðhing characteri
tic is his gnon
ic 
qnaJity, and that, clas:-;ical as he i:-3 all through, it is 
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in this that llc comes nearest to the Grecl\:s. As 
detacllcd criticism tllis is admirabl.y truc. But 
1\11'. Frederic Harrison, though far and a,,,,ay his 
best critic-for the most part Arnold has been 
lllOst 1111fortunate ill his critics-was a cOlltell1- 
}10rary, and detachnlent comes easier to COll- 
temporaries. To the generation ,,,ho ,vere young 
and gro,,"ing up ,yhell Arnold ,vrote "Thyrsi
" 
ancl " The Scholar Gipsy," he sccnlcd as the voice 
crying from tIle "Tilderness, the one ,,,,ho most llad 
suffered and could, tIlerc-fore- 


" Tell us his misery's birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. J, 


It is 110 doubt eas.y to oyerpraise the poet ,yho 
has given perfect expression to tIle " sicl, fatigue, 
the languid dOllbt.," ,vhich llalf a ce11tury ago llad 
strieli:Cll a ,yl1ole generation. But it is the Stoic 
quality of Arnold's tllought., the lessons learllt 
from his close study of Epictetus and :!\larcus 
Aurelius, that seelnecl to bring t,o tllat generatioll 
just tIle stiffelling it 11eeded. "Resolute alld 
pensive insigIlt," l\Ir. Harrison attributes to him; 
the phrase COllld hardly be bettered. His poetry 
is austere, nleditative, melancholy often ,yith tIle 
Inelanchol.y of the Celtic imagin:ttion, deri,"'ed from 
his Cornish mother and Irisll grandmotller. 
His niece, l\Irs. HUlllpllry \Vard, has elnpha- 
sised tllis Celtic side of llim. After speal{ing of the 
faces in Ireland of tIlc " blacl{ Cclt" tJTpe, ,,"hich 
often reminded her of him, she goes on: "N othing 
indeed at first sight COlllclllaye been le:-3s romantic 
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or dreamy than his outer aspect. . He stood 
four-square-a courteous, cOlllpetent lHaI1 of affairs, 
an adulirablc inspector of 
chools, a delightful 
cOlnpanioll, a guest ",horn eyerybody ,vanted, and 
no one could bind for long. . . . Yet his poenls 
sho" ,vhat ,vas the real iuner life and genius of 
t he man; ho\" rich in that very , enlotion,' 'love 
of beauty and charm,' 'rebellion against fact,' 
'bpirituality',' 'melancholy,' Trhich he himself 
catalogued as tile cradle gifts of the Celt. Crossed, 
indeed, al,va
ys \vith the Rugby' earnestness, ,vitIl 
that in him \vhicIl came to hÎ1n fronl his father." 
* * * * * 
Such ,vas ::\Iatthe\v Arnold \vhen at t\venty-fivc 
years old he established himself in London, and at 
t,ycnty-scyen years old gave to the ,vorld the little 
slim YOlnnIe, The Strayed Ret"eller and other Poern
, 
by A, \vhich included "
I.ycerinus," "TIle For- 
saken 1\Ierlnan,'" the sonnet on Shakespeare, and 
" Resignation," ,vith it.s picture of the l)oet- 


h .Before hiIll he sees liíe unroll, 
.A placid and continuous whole- 
That general life which does not cease, 
\Vhose secret is not joy, but peace; 


" The liíe of plants, and stones, and rain, 
The liíe he era Yes-if not in vain, 
Fate gave, what chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul." 


It i& very typical Arnold, typical not OlÙ
r of 
the pcdcstriall effect of SOHle of his hortatory 
poems and of the "r ords,,
orthian influellce, but 
ending \vith that (\ut.irely t.) pical and happily 
chosen phrase, "his sad lucidit
r of soul." Here, 
foreshado,ved, is the founder of llloderil English 
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literar): cl'itieÎslu, the incou1parable phrabc-lnal
er, 
of ,\"h0111 Disrapli said that "hp ,vas thp only 
living ]
ngli:-;ll1na.n ,,,ho had beC0111C a classic in hi
 
0" n lifetime." 
'I'he POCl}1S fell flat, unhccde(l b
r a generation 
ill ,,,hoDl Arnold had still t.o a\\-akcn the fir
t 
faint stirrings of critical appl'cciatioll. No better 
fate attelldcd tIle second volnnle, Ernpedocles on 
Et1'
a, or eVCIl the third, a reprint of ,vhat 11e 
thought best in the t\yO earlier ones ,vitIl the 
110table additiolls of 'Sohrab alld Rustun1," 
"The Sellolar Gir::;.Y," and the 10\ ely litt.le 
" Rcquiescat." 'fhe poet had COllIe to his 0"-11. 
Nothing that he ,vroto later 
urpa:5:ses thc
e as pure 
poetry, though hi::; Dlaturer thougllt and genius 
for the elegiac fornl found fuller expression in 
" 
rhyrsis " or ÍlI " Ðoyer Beach "- 


" The 
ea of Fait h 
\Yas once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night wind. down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. II 


But this ".as ill 1867, mall
Y years later. In tIle 
interval Arnold Jlad learned DIue}l fl'on1 life and 
fronl,vorl\:. He l1ad n1arried, in 1851, the daughter 
of Judge 'Vight111an. 111 the saUle year lIe becan1e 
Olle of His 
Iajest.y's InHpector
 of Schools. As 
lle often accollipauied his father-in-law on circuit 
ill the capacity of l\Iarshal (he had actually been 
called to tIle Bar, though he l1eyer Îlltended to 
l)ra.ctise), and as he ha<l 3Þ Schools district \rhich 
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included the non-(ihufC'h 
ChOOJ8 in all the eastern 
counties and a great pa.rt of the \IidJands, in 
Gloucester, Hereford and :\Ionrnouth, and lllO'St of 
, Vales, he sa\v l110re of EngIi
h provincial life 
1 han any of his literary contemporal'ie
 and ,,,,as 
better qua.lified to distinguish bpt\veen the" pro- 
yincial note" and t.he' thought "of the centre." 
He knew ,vhat hard ,yor}\: meant, and ,yith ,,"hat 
linlitcd intelligence
 s"rcetne
8 and light had to 
:-;truggle. And it says volun1cs for his balance of 
ll1ind, hi
 higll t-3eriOUSlleBs, his Hellenic spirit, 
that he en1crgcd fronl this long struggle ,yitIl " the 
di
sidcnce of Dissent," the urbane, good-hlunoured 
ironist, the discriminating critic that he S}lO'VS 
hiulself in his later ,,,,ritings. '1"(he Ulan ,\pho 
""as not crushed under the ,,,,eight of eighty 
gramnlar papers a da.} could t.riumph oyer 
a.nything ! 
* * * * * 
Poetry kept his soul a.Iiye, llot only' hi8 O'Vll 
poetry', but the close and critical studJr of the 
poets of all ages, llecessitated by his appointment 
in 1857 t.o the Profes::;orship of Poetry in Oxford. 
He held this Chair for tell years, ten event.ful years 
in the hi
tory of English literature. For t.hough 
there had been critics before Arnold-Dryden, 
})r. Johnson, Southe)', Hazlitt, to nanlC only a 
fc\v-thcre had been no ono to lay do\vn principles, 
to define the critical spirit, to teach us to " place " 
a ""ork ,yith due regard to he canons of \\-orid 
literature, to apply the saIne touchstone to all 
literar) ,,'ork. "'fhat is t.he thing-to ,vrite 
,,,,hat \vill stand. (Johnson, "pith allllÎ
 limitations, 
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 found to stand a great deal better than 
Carlyle." (Letter to his sister, 1877.) 
Arllold was the El1glish Sainte-BcllYC, a ,vriter 
,,,hoin he admired allnost beyond all
r. He could 
not cleyote 11is ,vhole life, as Sainte-Bcllve did, to 
criticisnl; but into tl10se Oxford lectures 110 COll- 
ccntrated the fruits of the systenlatic reading 
,vhich, anlid all the toils of official ,york and the 
(list-ractions of society, he never allo\yed himself to 
omit. "TIle importance of reading, 110t slight 
stuff to get through the time, but the best tllat has 
been ,vritten forces itself upon me more and nlorc 
evel")? :year I live; it is living in good COnlpal1Y, the 
best cOlnpal1J", al1d people are gC11erall:Y' quite li:ecn 
enough, or too }{cen, about doing that, yet they 
,viII not do it in tIle 
inlplcst and most inllocellt 
111anner by' reading. . . ." 
The critic ullderstood that first need of criticisln, 
sclf-discipline. "I am glad to find that in the 
past year I llave at least accolnplished nlore than 
llsual in the \va
y of readhlg the boo}{s ,vhicll at tbe 
beginning of the year I llad put do,vn to be read. 
I al,vays do this, and I do not expect to rcacl all I 
put dO\V11, but sonletimes I fall rouell too short of 
,vllat I proposed." ..\11(1 self-discipline had its 
reward, for in the great sorro,vs of his life, ,,-hen 
death hacl snatched fronl him first llis youngest 
and thell llis beloved eldest son, he fOUlld strellgth 
and consolatioll in his books, especiall
y in l\Iarcus 
Aurelius. 
He set himself also the task of explaÍ11ing to a 
surprised and llalf-uncompl'ehending ,yorle! his 
vie,vs on criticisln as \vell as his philosophy of life. 
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The Oxford professorship period had produced 
Essays in Criticis11Z, as well as the lectures 
On Translating IIo1ner, and 01
 the Study of 
Celtic Literature. In the preface to Essays in 
Critic/ism he had played "ith tho subject, jesting 
about the triun1ph of the Philistines and the young 
lion
 of the Daily Telegraph and the boredom of 
tho middle classeð. But it ,vas hI the first of the 
c")s
tys, " The Function of Criticisln at the Present 
Tinle," that he laid dO''''l1 general principles. 
The critic Blust cultivate disinterestedness, 
det.achlllcnt" perpetual dissatisfaction \vith an
r- 
thing that falls short of his ideal. Criticism may be 
defined as " a disinterested endeavour to learn and 
propagate the best that. is knO\V11 and thought in 
t.he ,vorld." It is the business of the critical power 
"in all branches of l(no,v ledge. . . . to see the 
object as in itself it really is." To do this tbe 
critic must " establish an order of ideas." Upon 
the richness and marsllalling of those ideas depends 
the worth of all creative effort. That is 'VllY 
Goethe is a greater poet than Byron. " Goethe 
kne\v life and the ,vorld, the poet's necessary 
subject::;, luuch more comprehensively thal1 Byron. 
He kne,v a great deal of then1, and he 1
]le\V them 
luuch lllore as they really are." And so ,ve come 
to Arnold's famous definitioll of poetr r as the 
critici
nl of life, a definition ,,'hich has itself been 
ficrcel.y critici::;ed, but ,vhich to Arnold meant an 
interpretation of life \vith the best trained faculties 
of the highest. creative imagination, '\lorking upon 
an ordered store of ideas. No doubt somethinO' 
o 
in poetry eludes this defillltion, but only because 
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sOlnetllillg in poetry eludes all dcfinitioll. Should 
it bo serionsl"v contended that, for that reason, the 
definition is unsound? Olle is tenlpte(l to thro\v 
the burdel1 of proof UpOll the objector and to 
challenge hinl to filld a better definition. At any 
rate, even the objector ,viiI admit that it fits 

\rnold's 0"'11 poetrJT. 
* * * * * 


His philo
ophy of life he expounded Inorc fully 
in Culture and A'J
alchy, alld it is perllaps only 
,vitIl this book, publislled in 1869, that lle bcghlS 
to nlake a serious cont.ribution to the literature of 
free tllought, tIlough his Inessage ,vas already 
forcöhado\\Ted both in his poetrJT and in his literary 
e
sa..rs. He ,vas ,vorJ{ing 011 the book through a 
JTear of sorrows, tIle )"ca1' that saw the death of t,yO 
of his six children, and lie loyed 11Ïs childrcll 
passionately. Four years later llo lost another 
SOIl, a boy of great promise, at the age of eighteen; 
OlÙ)T one SOIl and llis t,vo daugllters lived to grow 
up. But, ,,,itll llÍs 0""11 gift of critical detachIllent, 
lle }i.ept his priyate sorro\vs out of his ,vork. 
He clainled for his thought, as expressed in his 
poenls, tllat it represellted " 011 t.he ,yhole the Dlain 
lllovenlent of Inind for the last quarter of a 
cCllturJ
." For Culture and Anarchy and its centra] 
theule-tllo l1cc(l of a combination of HelIcnisn1 
,,,it}l Hebrai
ln, and the lo

 to Engli
h illtl'llectual 
life frolll the n
glect of the first-he claimed that 
"the chapters on Hellenisln and Hebrait;111 are 
in the TI1ain so true that they "Till fornl a kind of 
centre for English thought alld spcculat.ion on the 
mat.tprs treated ill thcIn." 
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'fhcI'C \\ a,
 a,l\,'ay
 about :\Ia,tthe\v Arnold an 
innoccllt sati
faction in hi
 0\\'11 ,,"ork, ,vhich ,vas 

o just as hardly to deserve the nanle of vanity, 
though vanity llO doubt it appeared to his con- 
tenlporaries. "Did you go to my lecture to-day? " 
he asked an Oxford lady at dinner. "N o? That 
i
 u, pity; it was very good." His friend, George 
\v. E. Rus
ell, 
peaks of "his childlike pleasure 
in hi8 o\\- n performan(;e
 " as " an endearing trait 
of character" and couples it ,,-itll l1Ïs love of 
children and of aninlal8, his interest in flo\vers, 
hi
 delight in prctt
r surroundings, good \vino 
and good conlpany. rfo Leslie Stephen, again, 

\rnold's \""as "the vanity', as dist.ingui
hed froll1 
conceit," \vhich "often implie:::; a craving for 
sympathy and a cOllfidence in the sincerit
r of 

rour fello,vs" and "is in the n1aÎn an anliable 
and attractive characteristic." But, doubtless, it 
had also its irritating qualit
y, especially to 
lllenlbers of the puzzled nliddle-clabses, ,,,horn he 
pushed into such prominence and ,,-as llever 
tired of goading. And it nlade hill1 enelnies ill 
.-\nlerica, ,vhere he ulldcrtool\: a lecturing tour late 
in his life. 
On the other hand he cherished an unconquer- 
able hope that Ile ,vould succeed in educating 
public opinion, and to that end he did not shrink 
fronl incurring unpopularit.y. "One cannot change 
Engli
h ideas so nluch as, if I }1ye, I hope to change 
thenl, ,vithout saying inlperturbably ,,-hat one 
thinks and luaking a good n1any' people uncolnfort- 
able. 1'he great thing i
 to speak ,\rit.hout a 
particle of vice, malice, or rancour." (Letter to 
Q 
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llis nlot.her, 1863.) '1 1 0 do IJinI just.ice he \vas 
11ever malicious, except hI tIlc French sellse of 
that ,yord. l\lischievous he might be, like his 
nloderll counterpart, 1\11'. George Bernard Sha,v; 
but his seriousness ,vas less di
guisrd, and lle ,yas 
incon1parably less frcakisIl. 
"Tith llis favourite triel{ of sceming to clltrelleh 
himself behÍ11d autllorit
y, he begins Cult'llre and 
Ana'fchy by citing a forgotten book, Bishop 
"Tih
Oll'S .i.llaxi1Jzs of Piety and Clzl'istia'nity, alld 
l)raising t.he yery EIlglisll mixture of sincere 
ardour and unetioll ,vith do,ynright llonesty and 
good .-,Cllse, ,vhicIl the BisJlop exhibits. Next he 
goes 011 to define ,vhat he IneallS by culture. 
Cult.ure is "the' pursuit of our total perfection 
b
T Ineans of getting to }(no,v . . . the best ,,,hicIl 
has beell thought and saicl ill tIle world, and, 
tIlrougll thi
 kllO\vledge, turning a stream of fresll 
and free t.llOUght llpOll our sioel, 110tiollS and 
llabits." III other ,yords, culture is criticisnl 
applied to life, llot OIÙY to literature. It is "" a 
Htud
y of perfertioll." III the phrase of Bishop 
"Tilson, its aim is " to Inake reaSOl1 and the ,viII of 
God prev.ail." TIle cultured life i:-, the ordered 
life, tIle life of reason, tIle exact opposite of that 
" free borl1 Englislllnall's inlpulso to do as lle 
lil(es" "hiell has llit.herto beell the 111iddle-class 
ideal of liberty. 
The lllaill " characters" of culture are beauty 
and intelligence, or, as Arllold prefers to call thenI, 
sweetlless and light. TIle pIlrase became classic ; 
it is impossible now to thiIlk of culture ill any 
other ternlS. Culture again sho,vs its sÍ11gle- 
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lllillclccllo\ c of pcrfcctioll h.v its " flexibility," it
 
rCBolute avoidauco of anything like fa,naticisn1. 
Take, for ill
tallce, the fanat.ical dcvotioll to llloney- 
getting of illdH
t.J'iè.tli
IU. Culture points out that 
the future llH1Y bcncfit fronl it, but that the passing 
generation is sacrificed. Or t.ake the gro,ving 
devotion to athletics. Culture "congratulates 
the future, and hopes it lvill111ake a good use of its 
i1nprovcd physica.l basis; but it p0Î11tS out that 
our passing generatioll of boys and young mell is, 
lllcantinlC, sacrificed." Take frcedolll of ßpeech. 
"Freedom of specc}l is necessary for tIle society' 
of the future, but the young lions of the Daily 
Telegral)h in the nleanwhile are sacrificed." And 
so on, in eyery department of life, culture holds 
the balance and insists on the re-establishnlent of 
order and equipoi
c. I t is the enenl
r of fiercelless 
and of abstractions; it teaches that the really 
Lle:5'3ed thing is 110t to do as one likes, but " to 
like ,vhat right reason ordains, and to follo,v her 
authority." 
Ko,,", ,,
here in modern English society does 
this authority reside? Not in the upper classes, 
for aristocracies, as such, are inaccessible to ideas, 
and " one oftCll "ollclers ,,,hcihcr upon t.he ,vhole 
earth t.Ilere i
 anything so unintelligent, so llnapt 
to perceive ho\\" the ,,,>orld is really going, as all 
ordinary .roung Ellglishma]l of our upper classes." 
Not in the 111iddle-class, for "the 11liddle-class is 
by its c;:,
cnce, as one Int\y say, by its illcolllparable 
self-satisfaction . . . self-excluded from \vieldinO' 
o 
an authority of "hich light is to be the very soul." 
And not in the '\vorkillg-class, as .ret "still an 
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embryo, of ,v}lÏeh 110 one can quite foresee the 
final development." 
Of theBe three classes-the Barbarians, tIle 
Philh;thles, and the Populaee- English societ.y 
consists, alld 110\yI1Cre docs authority reside in 
then1 as they 110'V arc. It nlust be sought in thCIll 
a8 they might beconle in an ordered State, in their 
bc
t selves, el1lightcllcd by culture. 
rhis is 
yet 
far off; tllere is rouell lleed of the philosopher, for, 
as Bishop ,"Vilson saj
s
 " tIle 11umber of those ,vho 
lleed to be a'Val{el1ed is far greater than that of 
those 'v ho l1ced c0111fort." TIle Ilope for the 
future lies ill thit;, that" in cacll class there are 
borll a certain Ilulllbcr of 11ature
 "ith It cllrio
ity 
about their best self," and it i::; because these strive 
to ll1ake reason and the ,yill of God prevail, 
because they are led, not by class spirit, but by 
hltJ)
ane spirit, tllat some sort of authority does 
arise, though it is far from being recogniscd and set 
up in our nlidst, as it should be in al1 ordered State. 
Here speal
8 the educational enthusiast and 
political theorist, the admirer of COlltinental 
education. ::.\Iatthe,v Arnold ,vas no democrat. 
By taste ancl sympathy lIe ,vas all aristocrat, but 
all educated OIle, and he believed in the necessity 
of governlnel1t and the ,yalue of State action. 
Frallce caIne nearest to his ideal, ancl Germany a, 
good second. 111 England t,here is "too much 
ullguided individual action," in Anlerica "no 
effective centres of high culture." Rut ill his 
political judgments Arnold ,vent frequently astray. 
111 1859 he "as convinced that the Frcl1ch ,vould 
al\vays beat allY number of Germans ,vho came 
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into tho field against thenl. rIhe French "" ill 
never be beaten by any other natioll but the 
EngIiðh, for to cyer)" other nation they are in 
efficicncy and intelligence decidedly 5upcrior." 
...\nd thi
 under the Seconù Enlpire! Later on 
(188!>) he adn1ircd the Gcrlllans, for qualities ,vith 
" hie h ,,-c do not no\v credit thell1. "TIle troops 
(.t,re :::;plendid; Sir E. l\lalet said it is a constant 
plea
ure to Iool at them; and so it is. :Not the 
least s\ragger or ferority-oll the contrary a 
generally' quiet hUlnane look; but such Inen and 
such discipline! " 
.dlucrica Arnold never understood. In 1862 
he thought that it had "become indispensable 
to gi\.e the Alnericans a rnorallesso11," even at the 
cost of ", aI', and COll1ments on the ,veakness of 
British middle-class synlpathy "\vith them, in spite 
of "their COllilllOl1 radicalness, di
sentingness, and 
generallnixture of self-assertion and narrO\Vlless." 
'Vhen he ,vas tra yelling in .A.'\nlerica lle ,vas chiefly 
inlpressed by "the profound Ge}neinheit of the 
ordinary A111erican city." Indianapolis he notes 
as an exception, but n10st of the .L\nlerican to\vns 
" are 
o unfinished; they are like a ne,v quarter 
still in the builders' hand
." Life in .L\.merica has 
the " capital defect" that " it is so unintere:::;til1g, 
so ,,'ithout savour and \yithout depth." And tho 
aycragc American liked Arnold as little as .L\.rnold 
liked Âlllcrica. 
* 
 * * * 
...\.8 a social philosopher .6.t\.rnolcl ,,-as all in favour 
of the ordered life; a
 a thinker he \\'a
 a Hellenist. 
But in rcJigion he had C\'"(\l1 1110rp thanra.n a,yerage 
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Englisllmall's sllare of th
 Hebraic spirit, only 110 
brought to bear upon it his Hellellistic SCllse of 
clearne::-,s and order. 'Vllat, he asks ll1 Literat1lre 
and Dog'1Jla, i
 the special message to 11lankhlcl of 
the Hebre,v race and the Hebre,v scriptures? 
And he ans,vers llis question in the one ,yord, 
'righteousness. This is "the mastcr-,vord of the 
Old Testament;" it is because "Israel Ilad the 
true idea that righteousness is saving, that to 
conduct belongs llappiness," that Israel deserved to 
be called the chosel1 people, " the friend and elect 
of the Eterllal." Alld ,,,hat is the lnessage of 
the Ne\v r
rcstanlcnt? Surely the luethod and 
secret of Jesus, his met.ho(llistening to COllsciellcc, 
Ilis secret self-rellUllciation, and both recommended 
to 11is hearers by the " s,veet reasona blel1es
," the 
l.1TI.EtKELa of Ilis cllaracter. 
III its essellce, its imaginative grasl), :\Iattllc,\' 
Arllold's religion is tIlc rcligioll of a poet and of a 
scholar, of 011e "ho can discl'ilnillate bet,vcCll 
SCiClltific alld literary lallguage, "the lallgl1age of 
poetry and emotioll, approxiulative language, 
t.hro,vll out, as it \vere, at certain great objects 
,,
hicIl tIle hUl11all mÏ11d augurs alld feels after, but 
110t language accurately defining tl1enl." Still it 
is ilnpossible to read Literature and Dogma ,vithout 
seeing that underlying t.he literar.) artifice, the 
beautiful phrase-nlaking, the clear pellucid way of 
dealing faithfully ,vitIl vulgar errors, is a deep 
sellse of the soul's llced to find a sure guidc for 
COllduct. .4.\.nd it is jU&t because Arnold strove 
,,
ith all his great gifts of clearlle

 of thougllt and 
po,vcr of pxposition to free 111a.llkiud fronl false 
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guid(\
, that he deserves to bc remembered as a 
leader of free thought. 
His ,vritil1gs 011 religion have been fiercely 
attacked, not DIlly by t,hc orthodo
 or the fanatical. 
SOlne of tho judgnlents are hard to understand, 
110tably ::\11'. 
aintsbury's opinion, that" Literature 
and Dognut, t.hougll his nlost popular, i:::) quite his 
\\.orst book." I t is not at all difficult to see tllat 
l\Iatthew r\rnold's ,vit, the persiflage ,vhich he 
never could resist, ,,,"ould alienate many serious 
readers, especially in a generatiol1less accustomed 
than ours to lightness ÍII literary method. Like 
all ,vits-:\I. Anatole France and 1\11'. Sha\v are 
conspicuous contenlporar.y installces-he some- 
tiulCS ran aUluck, as in the illustratioll of tIle three 
Lord Shaftesburys and the Council of the Trinity, 
,vhich he after\vards withdre,v. No doubt, ,vhen he 
railed at the Bishops of 'Vinchester and Gloucester 
for ,vanting "to do sOluetlúng for the Godheael 
of t.ho Eternal Son," he shocked those ,vho diel 
not share llis burning indignation against dogmatic 
thcologiaIls for setting stumbling blocks hI tI1C 
,ray of the simple. ...\.nd ,yhell he defined the 
Athanasian Creed as "learned science ,vith a 
strong dash of violent and vÎlldictive temper," 
he upset the average churchgoer as much as 
l\Ir. Sha,v upset the Censor by the coarse out- 
spokenness of tIle converted horse thief, Blanco 
Posnet. But that a trained critic could reacl 
Literature and DoynL and explain it.s popularity 
only as the expl'e
sion " of a pl'eValcllt tendellcJT," 
or describe it a
 giv"illg to it.
 generatioIl not the 
religion ,vhich tha,t gencrn.tioll ,vanted, see Ins 
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aIlno
t a ,,,ilfnl Inisf(\adÎJIg of Arnold's 111essage 
au(l fails entirely to aCCOllllt for Arnold's Ï11- 
flucllce. R. H. Hutton better "Ilits tIle Inark," 
,yhen he puts Arnold beside Ne,vnlau, t.he one 
"far anel a,vay the 1110
t chat'acteristic anel 
illfluential Oxol1ia11 of the BCCOlld quarter" of 
the llineteenth centul'.Y, "the other the Ino
t 
characteristic and influential Oxonia.n of its third 
quarter. " 
Looked at as mere literature, ,vllat beauty of 
style in this book, \yhat clearlless of argu1l1cllt, 
,vhat a "
ealtll of striking pllrases! rfhe definitioll 
of religion as "n10rality touched ,vith clTIotion," 
,vitIl conduct as its objcct-" 1,lld COllduct is 
three-fourth::; of life;" the statenlcnt that 
"certainty. and grandeur are really and truIJ' 
characters of (!hriRtia.llity;" the repudiation of 
UIl'" orth
y conceptions of God "as a magnified alld 
lIon-natural Inan-:\Iallsel's !\Ioral Governor of 
the univcrt;e"; the tellt.ati,"'e definitioll of the 
Godh(\ad as "for 8cierlce the stream of t.endencv, 
v 
"'hereby all thing::; seck to fulfil the la"v of their 
being "-have not all theRe Ìllter".OYCll themselves 
into the ver.y texture of modern thought 011 religion 
until \ve have alll10st forgotten their source? 
.c\lld has an
y one ever done more thaIl Arnold did 
to bring IlOlllC to his cOUlltrYlllen the exceeding 
beauty of the Bible, it::; thought [LlICl its lallguage ? 
Did he 110t, cyen ill his official capa.city, insist upon 
its inestimable va.lue in the scIlools, and that 110t 
, onlJT as a training in language but as a sure guide 
to conduct? 
It '\"onJd Rcpn1 ahno
t. inlpo
:-;ible, but for cert.ain 
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con:-;picuous instances to the contra!), to reall 
\rnold'
 theological books, in conjunction ,,,itll 
the self-rcv('Iatioll of his letters, ,vithout recog- 
ll.Ï;-;ing u, 
oul profounùly and naturally r
ligiou
, 
,,"hose je::;ting on religions Hubjects ,vas hut tho 
frccùoIll of the man, ,vho has 
o sure a hold on 
c
::)clltiaJs that he call afford to play ,vith accidents. 
Of cour
c hi::; manncr gave offence, and sometin1CS 
he nleant it to do so. He defends llitn
elf on this 
point in a letter to his sister (Nov., 1874): "I 
,vritp in the manner ,vhich is natural to Ine; the 
1uanner has, no doubt, its '\veak points. But pon- 
derous "-ork
 produce no effect; the religious 
,,,orld "hich c0111plains of 111C ,vould not read lne if 
I treated my :subject a
 they say it ought to be 
treated, and I \\rallt thcln, indeed, to read lne as 
little as they please; but I do not mean them to 
prescribe a nloùe of treatment of D1Y subjcct to 
me ,vhich ,,
ould lead to my being ,vholly ineffective 
ùoth with thcln and with everyone else. For it 
is nlY belief, at an
r rate, that I give sOlnething 
positive, "hich to a great Inany people Inay be 
of t.he very gTeatc
t comfort and service. And 
t,his i8 in part IllY ,"1ns,,:er to ,vhat you sa J about 
treating ,,,ith lightness \\'hat is lllatter of life and 
death to so Inany people. There is a levity ,,,,hieIl 
is altogether evil; but to treat 111iracIes and the 
conlnlon anthropolnorphic ideas of God as \vhat 
one Inay loso and yet keep one's hope, courage and 
jOJT, as ,,,hat are not really " In att (\rs of life alld 
deat.h in the keeping or lo:sing of theIn, this is 
desirable and llcccssar J , if one holds, as I do, that 
the conl111on anthl'OpOlllOl'pbic irlea,ç; of God and thp 
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l'cliallce 011 llliracles lllust allel \\rill inevitably paSH 
a\vay. " 
* * * * * 

rhat " 11liracle::; llo not Ilappel1 " \vas 
Iatthe'v 
Arnold's starting point in his attenlpt to safe- 
guard Christ.ianit.r against the onslaughts of l\lr. 
Bradlaugll ancl t.he more radical freethÏ11k,er
. 
He belonged to tIle age ,yhich set such storo on 
yerification, and, rightly or ,vrongI
y, he believeel 
it possible to verify by experience that the pursuit 
of righteousness, the lillo,yledge of the secret of 
Jesus, brings ,vith it satisfaction, happines
, the 
sense of "llitting the nlark." '
rhis pñrasp gives 
great offence to 1\11". SaÎ11tsbury; but it is only all 
Arnoldiall versioll of the Aristoteliall doctrine 
that the right exercise of functioll is accompanied 
by pleasure, and that the pleasure is proof of tho 
l'iglltncss. '\7hat ,vas tIIC :secret of Jesu::;? "He 
that loveth llÍs life shall lose it, ancl he that luttcth 
11Ïs life in t.his ,,"orIel shall kecl) it unto life eternaL" 
Go and trJr, .\rnold says to the doubter. "It is 
so; try it )TourBelf anel )TOU ,viII see it is so, by the 
sellse of going right, hitting the nlark, succeeding, 
living, 'v hich 
you ,yill get." 
Reasoning backwards, then, from t.he truth of 
religio11 as lived perfectly by Jesus, imperfectly 
by His follo,yers, you arrive at a true conceptioll 
of the value of the boolrs of the Bible, ,vhatever 
may be the fallibilit
r of the recorders, or the 
cheq uered llit;tory of the rccords. I t is b
y no 
Ineans neces8ar.y to conclude that, because Colen
o 
thre,v doubt.s upon the arit,hlnetical accurac
y of 
GCllcsi
, tIle Old 'l1 es tament does 110t contain truths 
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necessary to salvation. Round all truth clings 
accretion, lcgend cxtra-belief-,vhat l\Iatthe,v 

\.rnold calls Abclglaube, "hat the Church of Rome 
calls "piOU8 opin.iollb." :JIiracles to Arnold are 

-!bergl ube, as harllliess at fÌrst as fairy tale
, but, 
if indulged in to excess, like a diet of opiu111, 
destructive to the taste for the far grander \\Torld of 
reality. And tho problcm lIe set hhnself ,vas to 
free Christianity from those accretions and to 
justify Jesus and His message, llOt b
y the miracles 
that He did, or by any miraculous conceptioll of 
Hi
 cODling into the ".orld or leaving it, but by the 
essential truth of His teaching ,yhell trieel by the 
touchstone of experience. 
* * * 
 * 
Ko one, ho,,"ever, knel\r better tlUtll Arnold that 
rat.ionalising, once introduced, goes often further 
thall the rationali
er care
 to follo,,
 it. It must 
be gralltcd to )lr. SaintsburJT and his other critics 
that the ,veak point ill Arnold's reformed Christi- 
anity is its evasion of the question as to ,vhether 
Jesus differed III kind, or only Í1I degree, from other 
great teacher
. Arnold never ans,yers that ques- 
tion; he does not even raise it, except by implica- 
tion \vhcn he denics the necessity of believing, 
,vith the Guardian, III " the miracle of the Incarlla.. 
t.ion," or ,yllCll ho quoteö tIle belief hI Christ's 
bodily rcsurrectioll as an instance of Aberglallbe. 
He i
 concerned, he says, not to destroy but to 
COUðtl'UCt.. He doc<=; not ".allt to doglnatibe, ,yith 
the Inetaph'y
icians and the crecd-lnaker::;, as to 
the Godhead of the Eternal Son. He only ,,'i,,!le::, 
to 
aYe tht> Bihlu as a guide for conduct fronl 
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"1\11'. Bradla..ugh, "ho illlagines that the metllod 
and secret of Jesus, nay, and Jesus Hiulself too, 
arc all baneful, and that the sooner '\\"e get rid of 
t heln the better." 
He drfend
 llim:self seriously agaillst Profe
sor 
Huxley, ,vho told the Londoll School Board tllat 
" if these islands had 110 religioll at all, it ,,,"ould 
not cnt
r into his mind to introduce the religious 
idea b
r the agency of the Bible." Alld lle makes 
pJay ,vith "t.he Gcrll1an philosopJler, Vi ho ,vrites 
to us from '
rexas, reproaching 11:::3 "ith ,vasting our 
tilUC oyer the Bible and Cllristiallitv, "Vllich are 
.... 
certainly. disappearing fronl heart and nlind of the 
cultured ".orld.'" But he ,vas deepl) concernccl 
to sa,re thp RibJe, if it could be sa\Tcd. " TaJdng 
tIIC Old TC::3tanlcllt a
 Israel's nlagllificellt establish- 
111cnt of tllC then1e: Righteousness is salvation ! 
'J'aking tIle N e,y as the perfect elucidation by Jesus 
of "\yhat righteousncss is and h01V salvatio11 is ,von, 
I do 110t fear c01l1pa..ring evel1 the po,ver over the 
soul and imagina,tioll of tI1C Bible, t.aken in this 
senðo-a sense ,yhich is at t.he Halne tin1e Holid- 
,rith t.he like po,ver in the old materialistic and 
111iraculou8 sense for the Bible, ,,,hich is not." 

\nd again, "rJ"he indi
pensableness of t.he Bible 
and of ChrÌ::;tianitJ cannot be exaggerated. . . . 
The religiol1s language of the lluman race . . . is 
n1aterialiscd poetry. . . . 'Jhat it has long movccl 
a..nd deeply engaged the affections of 'll10l1, that the 
Christian gcneratiollS before us llave all passed 
that ,yay, adds ill1n1ensel
y to its ,vorth as poetry." 
'1'he religious consciousne
s of hU111anity has pro- 
duced, indp
d, bf\Ridf':-{ ideaR, brantiful hnagillations, 
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,vhich, \\ ith ull that is founded upon thenl, lllust 
dissolve; but Chri
tianity ,viII liyc, "because it 
depends upon a true 'Lnd inexhaustibly fruitful 
idea, the idea of death and rl't'urrection [1:-, con- 
cpÌvcd and ,,"orked out by. Je
us," not a:s material. 
i:scd by l-lis disciple
. 
* * * * * 
In "'hat sense, then, ,vas \Iatthc,v Arnold a 
freethinker? He has hiInself supplic(l the ans\ver 
in the Preface to God and the Bible. "The free- 
thinking of one age is the common sense of the 
next. . . . "T e live at the beginning of a great 
tran
;itioll ,\;rhich cannot ,veIl bp accomplished 
,vithout confusioll and distrc
:--ï. 1 do llOt pretend 
to operate a general change of rcligiouB opÍ1úon. . . . 
, One Ulan's life, ,vhat is it ?' 
ays Goethe; but 
even one Ulan in his short ternl 1uay do SOlllething 
to ease a severe transition, to dinlini
h violent 
shocks in it, and bitter pain." 
In estimating t.he value of his effort, it DIUSt be 
rClllembcred that he lived in a period of violent I 
ard outspoken atheism. Quite apart frolll vulgar 
t\ b-thumpers, such a. brilliant and cultivated 
man of science as Professor Clifford could allo,,,, 
hÍlnself to call Uhristianity "that awful plague 
,vhich baR destroyed t\VO civilisations," and could 
urge his hearers to &ho,v no tcnderness to "t.he 
slender remnant of a system ,vhich has made it::) 
red lllark on history and still lives to threaten 
l1lankind. Eycn the grotesque forms of its intel- 
lectual belicf," he added, "haye survived the 
discredit of its llloral teaching." Such language 
is no\v out of fashion; even a Hyde Park orator 
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G\ould not Hud it a draw. BuL is it fallciful to 
t:;uggest that Arnold (lid a goo(l rleal to discredit 
it, that the atnlo
pherc of culture, 111'ban.it
Y', s,veet 
reasonablenes
, ,vhieh he diff1.1Sed, inclillcd luell's 
Ininds t,o tolera tiOll '( 
The tide of Biblical criticism llas s,vcpt far 
be)T011d llis liluits. '
rlle free-thinking of a later 
age thaI1 his is now our "common sellse." l\len 
might be less incli11ed to-day to agree \yith IlÍ1n 
as to the possibilit.y of participating itI religious 
language and ,yorship \vhen belief in the Creeds 
has gone. But they Call110t cease to be grateful 
to llim for his insistence that "11ations and In ell, 
\VllOeVer is ship,vrecked, is ship\vrecl\:ed 011 conduct,. 
It is tIle God of Isra,el steadily and irresistibly assert- 
ingHimself; the Eternal that lovetIl righteouSIle
s." 
Can tIle generation 'Vllicll llas seen a great 
European l{ingdol1l ship"Treck it::;elf 011 conduct 
let go its belief, hOlrever that belief may express 
itself, that the ,vorid is gover11ed by righteou
nes
, 
that the Judge of all the Earth docth right? 
* * * * * 
l\Iatthe\y Ariloid died, as lle ,\ ould hav"e "Tished, 
in tIle full tide of \vorli and of activity. He" as 
on his \va.y to Ineet llis cIder daughter, arriving 
from America, ,,,,hen 110 \vas strucl{ dO'Vll by tIlC 
saIne Ileart trouble \Vllich had l
illed his father. 
He 11ad had premonitions. Evcn as early as 1868 
t.he sense OftCl1 came to llim tllat his time ,vas 
sllort. He \vrites, after the death of his baby SOI1, 
in llis o,vn forty-fifth year: "And so tllis loss 
COll1es . . . \vith so 111uch otller 'suffering in the 
flesh' -tIle de!)a,rturc of 
1'outh care') of many 
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IJlld
, an nlnlost pa,inf111 anxiety about public 
11lattCl'ö-to ren1ind me that the ti111e past of 01(1" 
life HZ U 
ll.tJiC 'Us. . . that "C ' fshould no longer 
livQ the rCðt of our thne ill the flesh to the lust8 
of Incn, hut to the \\rill of God.' Ho,vevcr different 
thp interpretation ,ve put 011 luuch of the facts 
nnd history of Christianity, "e Dlay unite in the 
bond of this call." 
He lived t\Ycnt
y :years longer. In 1887 he 
\\Tote to a friclld, "One should tr
y to brÏ11g one- 
self to regard death as a quite llatural event. . . . 

-'or DIY part since I ,vas sixty I have regarded 
each year, as it ended, a,s something to the good 
bl'yond ,,-hat T could naturally have expected. 

rhis 
umnler ill Anlcrica I began to think that my 
time "as reallv CODling to an end, I had so much 
pain in lilY chest, the sigl1 of a malady \vhich had 
suddenly struclr do,vn in Iniddle life, long before 
they caIne to Iny' present age, both n1Y father and 
grandfather." He ,vas not lllistaken. He lived 
to C01l1e home alld to spend one n10re year in his 
l)lea
ant Surre) garden, to ".rite about Sllclley, 
to COlllpO;je an address on 
Iilton, ètnd to lecture 
on ...\nlcrican civilisatioll, or \vant of civilli?atioll. 
On ...\pril 10th he is rejoicing in the flock of sheep 
in his paddock and speaking of the delight \vhich 
the black. faced la.lnbs \fill be to his baby grand.. 
daughter. A ,vcck later he "
as dead. 


" Rather, it may be, over-much 
He shunned the common stain and snnItch 
From Boilure of ignoblo touch ' 
Too grandly free, 
Too loftily secure in such 
Cold purit
,.. 
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" But he prcservcd froln chance contro I 
The fortress of his 'stablisht Boul ; 
In all things sought to see the whole; 
Brooked no disguise; 
And set his heart upon the goal, 
Xot on t he prize. JJ 
(In Lalelwm. Clwl'clt!lard, 18nO.) 
J
y \r. \y AT
O
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THE contrast bet,vce11 l\.rnold, the cultured apolo- 
gist for the Bible, and Bradlaugh, the uncorn... 
pronlising atheist \vho for year
 fought his hardest 
to (lethrone the Bible, could hardly be nlore 
striking. 
rhere \\.as nothing Hellenistic about 
Bradlaugh. He had had no chance as a boy to 
acquire even the clements of culture. Self-trained, 
self-Hchooled, except for his training in the \vorld's 
hard school of adversity, he brought to his life- 
long fight against superstition and the tyranny of 
est.ablished opinion as finely tempered a Hebraic 
spirit as any of the old Hebre\v prophets. In one 
thing only he agreed ,vith A.rnold--in his high 
cstiulate of COllduct. rro Arnold it ,vas three- 
fourths of life, to Bradlaugll it ,vas the \vhole. 

Iercy and loving-kindness he Jnight at times 
forget in the heat of the struggle; justice anli 
uprightnebd never. There" as no more unflinch. 
ing upholder of the truth, as he conceived it, than 
1 he Inan \\ ho throughout his life \vas ceaselessl)? 
vilificd and unLlushing]y traduced by too n1any' of 
those \\.ho profess and call thenlselves Christians. 
It \\ as inùeed a hard Hchool in ,vhich Charles 
Bradlaugh learned his early lc

ons. 1"he son of 
t1 solicit.or's clprk and a nursemaid, his childhood 
97 II 
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\\"as passed in mean al1d 11arrO\V surroundings. 
There ,vere other childrell to I{eep, and the father's 
salarJT, even after up,,,,ards of t,vellty 
Tcars of 
faithful sen
ice, "as JI0t much above ;E2 a ,veel\:. 
A sn1all flo\rer gardell ,vas the OIlI.}" amellitJT of his 
hOlne, alld an occasional fisIling expedition to the 
I'iv-or Lca almost his only recreatioll. Toys ,,,,ere 
far too expensive a luxury. "'Torn-out steel nibs 
had to serye the boy for soldiers, alld actors 
cut out of lle\VSpapers played his childisll dramas. 
At seYcn years old Ile "
ent to a 11ational school, 
.. 
,yhere the headn1aster had stern ideas as to 
corporal punishnlent. }'or a short time longer he 
attellded a small private school. At eleven he 
became office boy to his father's employers at a 
,vage of five shil1ings a "eel{. "''''ith the pence 
saved out of his bus fares by running his erral1ds 
on foot he bought the onI)' boolrs he could get. 
It ,,?as a red-letter day, indeed, ,vhen a kindly 
secretary gave ]lim a bun and a half-cro\vn; he 
nevor forgot it,. 
....t\.t fourteell he \vas promoted to be ,vharf 
clerl{ and cashier to some coal mercIlants in tIle 
City Road. He began to frequent Bonner's Fields 
and to get his first lessons in politics. Religious 
doubt Ilad 110t yet begun to da,vn for llinl-after 
all he ,vas but at an age ,v]le11 happier boys are 
in their first term at Eton! Regular att.elldance 
at tIle Sunday School of St. Peter's, Hackney Road, 
had ,von him promotion from scholar to teacller. 
That year he was to be confirmed, and by his 
vicar's instructions he began to learn the Thirty.. 
l1ine Articles and to study the Gospels closely. 
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He tool{ his Nc,v 'fcst.ament seriously and very 
S0011 found, like m'tturcr t,hinkprs, that it is no 
easy nlatter to harmonise eVe]l the Synopt.ists, 
and still harder to reconcile them ",'ith John. 
He \vrote t.o the vicar for help and explanation. 
'fhe vicar replied by suspending hinl for three 
Inonths and infornling his father of his "athe- 
istical " tendencies. 
rllen began a course of 
home" persuasion," not far removed from persecu- 
tion. Texts ,,
ere obtruded upon his notice. 
" The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God" 
faced him in large letters as he sat at meals. He 
""as Inade to feel an outcast and an alien. Small 
"
onder that he soon decided to become an outcast 
indeed. 
It seems almost incredible that any sane man 
should have thought such treatment likely to 
bring a proud and spirited lad to reason. Nor \vere 
blank Sundays of exclusion from school alld church 
calculated to drive him anywhere except to the 
open-air discussions ÎII Bonner's Fields. There he 
began as a defender of ortllodoxy, but soon became 
converted to deism and finally took the logical 
last step to philosophic atheisnl. 
leanwhile the 
\Ticar had not been idle. He frequently visited 
thp fanlily and at length persuaded the father to 
tell the boy's employers that, if \VÌthÎ11 three days 
his son had not recanted his opinions, he ,vould no 
longer be security for hÎ1n. \Vhether the threat 
,vas meant seriously or not, the boy' took it so. 
Re packed his belongings, l{issed his Jittle sister 
and turned his back on his home for many years. 
Fortunately he had made some friellds amongst 
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t.he (
lla,rt.ist,s and }'recthinl\..cr:5. An old luan, 
B. B. Jones, took him in for a "e
k. Later 
Irs. 
Carlile, the ,\'ido,v of t,he Richard (tarlile 'V}lO had 
suffered HO sorel}' for his opinion
, allo\ved him to 
share llcr son's bed and to have a place at hel 
table. But for this 110 Inigllt 11ave starved. Oftel1 
enougIl he ,vcnt llungry, for he ,vas to learn only 
too \'gell ,vhat mercy t.he religious \vorld of mid.. 
'Tictoriall da
ys nletecl out to tIle calldid unbeliever. 
"lith a splendicl audacity he decided to start as a 
coal dealer \\"ithout a pènny of capital. He hac! 
to get his custolnelS to pay llim in advance, and 
fe,,, tllerc '\'crc ,,'ho \rould trust llinl. Still he 

arned enough to buy' bread alld cheese and even 
to get a fc,v carrld print.ed, one of "9hich \vith boyish 
bravado he slipped HIlder hi
 fat.her's (loor. 
Olle scarcely' kno\vs "lletller to laugh or to cry 
at the stor
y' of Charles Bradlaugh, "coal mer- 
chant," sixteell .years of age, and his principal 
cu
tomer. She ,vas a joll
y, good..na,tured baker's 
,,,,ife, \vlloSC needs had brought him in ten 
hillil1gs 
n, \veek, until SOlne Olle told her that the boy \vas 
"an infidel." lie tried for a time to evade her 
questions-small blame to him! But she presse({ 
hinl too lIard alld repudiated his heretic fuel. 
" I should be afraid that nlY bread ",yould sInell of 
brhnstone ! " 
* * * * * 
But for the l{indness of l\lrs. Carlile things 
,,,,ould then have gone very lIard \"ith hin1. His 
friendship ,vith ller helped hitn not onl
y materiall)? 
It brought him also into the direct line of English 
free..thought, ,vhicll begins ,vit,h the eigllteenth- 
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ccntury dei:-,ts and continues through Tom Paine 
and Tll Age vf Rea.'5on, (
arJile, rrhomas Cooper 
the Chartist, and G. J. Holyoake, ùo,vn to the great 
struggle of the ' cightie::;, \\,hen Braùlaugh finall.y 
vindicated a luau's right to hold any' publiû 
po
ition, ,vhatever lllight be his religiou::; opinions. 
Such victories arc not ,yon "ithout suffering. 
l"}aiuC', the t.ran:-;lator into practical politics of 
I
ngli
h dei
m had Leen applaudc(l for 1'lte Rights 
of 11lan both in th{\ Kc" "Torld and the Old. Pitt, 
indeed, \\'ith the fear of the French Revolution 
before hÍ1u. felt obliged to tak.e measures to bUp- 
pres
 the book, though he told Lad.y Hester 
Stanhope that Paine "ras in the right in his advocacy 
of a progressive incollle tax, provi
ion for education 
and the breaking up of large estates. But ,vhen 
Paine" rote Tlte ..t.4ge of Reason and dared to ridicule 
accepte(l doctrines as superstitious, he paid ,vith 
ten Inont.hs in prison for his belief that "all 
religions are ill thf:ir nature Inild and benign" 
unlc:-;s associated ,yith politics. So dallgerons \\ra::; 
it both thell aIlcl llo"r-,vitne
s the Conscientious 
Objectors-to at.tack all e
tablished opinion. 
Carlile fared Cyell \\ or
e. r
rhe HOll of a DeYOll- 

hire shoema,ker au(l apprenticed as a boy to a 
tÍllmall, he ,\ra
 fir
t turned to radicalism b
y reading 
Paine's Rights (if JIan. He began to dissClninatc 
radical literature and ""eut to prison for eighteen 
lllonths for his o,yn Political Litany. He brought 
out Paine's theological ,,"orks and, III default of 
paying the extravagant fine of f1300, spellt three 
years in pri:-3011, "hence he issued a periodical, The 
Republican, for continuing ,,-hich hi
 ,rife, too, 
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suffered t,YO 
years' impri
ollment.. All ,vho Ilelped 
him lllet ,vith tIle sallIe fate. TIle prosecutiollS 
".ellt on for over four years. But, llothing daunted, 
the brave freethilll\:er continued 11i8 propaganda. 
He ,vent t\vice to prisoll for refu
illg to pay churcIl 
rates, alld 'VIi en lie died, at the age of fifty-three, he 
had spent over l1ine years of his life in His 1\Iajesty's 
gaols. 
1\lrs. Sharples-C
1rlile, ,vho botll before anel 
after Iler union ,vith Carlile had been his ardent 
disciple, ,vas not legall) ..lllaITied to him. He had 
beell separateel frOlll llis first v;ife, and, as this 
obstacle to rcnlarriage could 110t legally bo 
removed, he alld :\Ii
s Sharples, ,\.ho had already 
sho"\\Tn her spirit b
r bringiIlg out a paper dedicated 
to " The 
roung ,YOnlen of England for generatiollS 
to como or until superstitioll is extinct," decided 
to live together ,vithout benefit of clergy. It ,vas 
not from allY de8ire to flout either the la,,,, or public 
opilúon. ""7' e pas
ed over a legal obstacle," sIlo 
says, " only because it could ll0t be renloved, and 
ll0t ill a 
pirit of violation of tIle law, nor of in- 
tellded offence or illjur:r to all.Y oIle." All tJli
 
had llappelled lllan)Y 
rears previously. 'Vhell 
Bradlaugh kne\v Iler she ,vas a ,,'ido,v, and he ,vas 
but a )
ear or t,vo older than Iler daughter, Hypatia, 
for 'VhOlll lle cOllceived a boyish but fleeting 
attacIll1lent, ,vhich Hypatia laughed out of court. 
N evertlleless, there ,vere not ,vanting those ,\? ho 
tried to put a sca.ndalolls Î11terprctat.ion upon the::,e 
most l1atural alld innocent happenings. 
* * * * * 
TIle stor
r of ,\ hat Richard Carlile 11ad done to 
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,,"in frecdo1l1 for the press 111USt have been vividly 
presented to the boy's mind. An older free- 
tllinker, G. J. Holyoake, ,,,ho himself ,vent to 
prison in 1842 for maintaining the right to Ì11quire 
into the attributes and existence of the Deitj, 
thus SUl1lS up Carlile's achievenIcllt: "He not 
ouly l'eBh;ted tho fetters upon the press, but 
inspired other
 to resist. He ,vrote heretical 
books, delivered lectures, and by his pen, his 
speech, and in his person luaintained the conflict, 
unt.il he established a free press. . . . No publisher 
in any countr.r evcr incurrerI so nluch peril to free 
the press as Richard Carlile. Every British book- 
seller has profited by llis intrepidity and endurance. 
Speculatio11t; of philosophy and science, ,,? hich are 
no\v part of the COlumon intelligence, po\ver, and 
profit, ,vould have been stifled to this da
y but for 
hiIn. " 
Yet this ,vas the nlan \\yI1o ,vas haled by tIle 
Cro"n before the Judges of the !(ing's Benell and 
declared bv the .A.ttorney-Gelleral to have reviled 

 u 
that "Christiallity \\'hich is undoubtedly. a part 
of the COllllllon la\\' of the land," and concerning 
,vhich the Gentlenlen of the Jury ,yere to decide 
,,-hethel' or not "it ,vas a fabulous iluposture." 
\Vhat a responsible decisioll to submit even to 
t,velve good JlIen and true! They ,,-ere, ho,vevcr, 
adjured-" b
y your hopes of happiness llefe and 
hereafter" -to affirnl hy their yerdict the truth of 
that religion" 011 ,vhich t.bc proper adn1inistration 
of public justice depend
." belicf ill ,vhich the)' 
"ere said to hav"e proved by t.aking the jury oath. 
.i\l1d by thi
 colo;;::;al petit io princl:pii t he)T ,\'cre 
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l)ersuaded to give a verdict"
 "Thiell allo,ved the 
judge to assess the value of (ihristianity at a fine 
of f:1500. 
And "hat ,vas C
arlilc's offence? Not any 
utterance of llis O'Vll, hut the mere giving to tilO 
,,"orIel of Paine's contentions tilat "to c}largo tho 
cOlnnli5sion of acts UpOll the Aln1igl1t)T" (such 
as some of the Old Testan1cllt, nlassacres) " "'0 lllUBt 
ullbelieve all our belief in the In oral justice of 
God," or that the Gospcl
 "are altogcther anec- 
dotal. 
r}le
y relate eVcllts after tlle
y had takcll 
place. . . . Revelation i::; 11ccessariJy' out of tho 
question ,,'ith respect to these books; 110t onl.y 
because of the disagreemellt of the v;riters, but 
because revelatioll call11ot bo applied to the 
relating of facts b
r the persons ,,,ho sa,v thenl done, 
nor to the relating or recording of any discourse or 
conversation by tllose ,'" ho heard it." This ,vas 
blasphen1Y Í11 1822. By 1922 might it llot be 
the sober utterallce of SOlne learncd Deal1 or 
Bishop? But Carlile ,vas an "infidel" and all 
"atheist," a person ,vho, like Bentham, left his 
body' to Scicllce to be dissected. Suell a proceed- 
ing, in the 'forties, shocked the pious as suggesting 
a disbelief in the resurrection of the body. Did 
not tho sanle suspicion attacil to the first advocates 
of cremation, according to tIloðe ,,-ho preferred to 
forget, or ignore, Paul's distinction bct\veen bodies 
celestial and bodies terrestrial ? 
* * * * * 
'Vith George Jacob Holyoal{e, the future co- 
operator, the boy, Bradlaugh, ,vas 80011 acquainted. 
'rhey ,vere to have lunch in COlnmon. Holyoakc 
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had suffered three ".eeks' imprisonn1ent in 1841 
for refusing to s\vear to his o\\; 11 recognisances. 
" "That docs it nlatter ho\\ InallY gods you s'\\ ear 
bJT," he hays he ,vas asked by the governor of the 
prison, ,.. :-;ince you ùo not appear to believe in 
uu.)" ?" Similarly', forty :} ears later, a prominent 

peaker in tho Bradlaugh debate cried out in the 
IIouse: " You kno\v, 
Ir. 
peakcr, ,ve all of us 
believe in a God of soniC sort or another," a con.. 
fcssion only paralleled Ï11 its naïreté by Lord IIcm
y 
T.Jcnnox's adlllission that it suited the purpose of 
the Conservatiyes to annoy the Liberals b.y 
"putting that dan11lcd Bradlaugll at them." 
Full of synlpathy for (1 younger victinl 
of llltolerance, Holyoake tool{ the chair on 
October 10th, 1850, at a lecture delivered by 
Uharles Bradlaugh, jun., \yho undertook (at tho 
age of seventeen!) to discourse on "The Past, 
Present, and Future of 'rheology." "He looke(l 
1110re like fourtpen," writes Holyoake, "but he 
spoke ,vith readiness, confidence, and promise." 
r\nd after the meeting a collectioll ,vas made for 
"Charles Bradlaugh, victinl of the Rev. J. E. 
Packer, of St. Peter's, Hackney Road." 
In later years the t,yO freethinkers collaborated 
for a \vhilp upon the paper, the .l.'T ational Refo't'tner ; 
but Holyoake ,vas a difficult nlan to ".ork ,vith. 
lic had before let Bradlaugh do\vn by suddenly 
stopping the publication, in f
rtnightly part
, of his 
comnlentar.y on :1'l1e Bible: 'lohat if is? Being an 
exam 'nation thereof front Genesis to Revelation, 
,vhen it had progressed no farther than .Adam and 
E\
e. lIe "pas afra.id Brarll:tn
h ,youJd go to 
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extremes, and it is characterist.ic of tho difference 
bet,veen t.he two that, though both alil{e ,vere 
" atheists" -in the sense of refusing to affirm the 
cxi
tence of a God of 'VllOIll thejT had 110 proof- 
Holyoake al,vays shirked the name. He called 
himself a secularist, ,,-hilst Bradlaugh claimed his 
right to share in the opprobrium attaclling to 
those, \vho, like Paine and Carlile, ,yere proud to 
call t.hen1selves atheists and infidels. 
It is sad to 11a,Te to record that this difference 
seems to llave ranklecl in Holy"oal{e's nlind, so 
that in the thick of Bradlaugll's great fight in 
P
trlhtn1ent lIe "rrote a letter to a correspondent, 
saying that "1'[1'. ßradlaugll had tal{en the oath 
a score of times before, aI1d "ould doubtless do so 
lI0\V," and omitting to lllentioll that sucIl oath- 
tal(ing ,vas in courts of la,v before unbelievers had 
beel1 given the right of affirmation. The utterallce 
did Bradlallgllllarm, alld this stab in the back from 
a foriner colleague and fello,,, freethinl{er ,vas a 
deep grief to llÎU1. 
* * * * * 
Bra(llaugh came illto direct contact with 
Tho111a::) Cooper onl)" in Cooper':-3 cOIlverted daJTs. 
TIle historJ" of tIle celebrated Chartist poet ,vas 
full of ups and dO'\'1lS. Beginning as the son of a 
,vido,v,vho gained a precarious livclillood in GaÍ11s- 
borough by llonle dyeing and making cardboard 
bo:xes, the boy, ,vho ,vas extraordinarily gifted 
alld llad a passioll for bool{s, ""as b)T turns cobbler, 
schoolulastcr, journaliðt, preacher alld political 
agitator. During an inlprisonmellt ÌIl Stafford 
gaol, for supposed participatiol1 in 3, Chartist riot 
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in 1842, ho \vrotc his Purgatory of Suicides. \Vhell 
he enlergcd frolll prisoll he found he had passed 
fronl pious )Iethodi
nl to atheism, and that it was 
hi
 deep sYl11pathy \vith tIle poor and oppressecl 
\\"hich had \vTought the change.. Small wonder 
that the nlal1 ,vho found the stocking-\veavers of 
Leicester \vorking for a \vage of four and sixpence 
a "eek, u,ith deductions, should doubt of the ways 
of Providence in a Christian land. 
It recalls a story, which Holyoake relates, of a 
young \yorkman \vho, some\vhere about 1830, ,vas 
found removing a file, ,vorth 
evenpellce, froIll Olle 
of the engineering shops at meal-time. He llad 
not taken the file a\vay; lle ma)', or nlay not, 
have intended to take it; but lIe ,vas apprehended 
and transported for ten years on the sole evidence 
of llis nlaster. 'Vho can ,vonder that incidellts 
like these lighted a flame in England, \vhich shall 
never be extinguished, as long as free men can use 
free speecb, as Bradlaugh used it, to cry aloud for 
justice ? 
But Cooper had 110t Bradlaugh's inflexibility 
of purpose. For some eight or ten years he 
lectured as a freethinl(er, dealing especially \vith 
Strauss' Leben J esu. TheIl suddenly' it came to 
hinl that, ho ,vas "ignoring the rig lIt foundatioll 
of morals-tho existence of the Divllle l\IoraI 
Governor," and Ile told his freethinking audience 
ill the Hall of Science, Cit
y Road, ,vithout any 
preparation that to this )loral Governol ., they 
should have to give up their account, and recei,
e 
l-lis cicntenco in a futuru state.." 1"
he auùience 
, 
at first dumbfounded, broke out into a storlll 
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of reproaches. Cooper turned to Kingsley and 
l\Iaurice for help and sympathy and took up \vork 
again as a lecturer on Cllristian evidences. In thi
 
capacity be Inet Bradlaugh in debate in 1864. 
* * * * * 

rhat debate, I10\VeVer, ,vas fourteen 
rcars after 
.Bradlaugh's first public appearance. 
lucll had 
Ilappened in the nleantÍlno to strengt.hc11 his 
character and develop his intellectual capacity'. 
By then he had come to hold a leader's baton in tIle 
army of the Freethinkors. But lle had nearly 
gone under, and at the end of 1850 \\yas driven by 
a debt of ;E4 158., \vhich he sa\v no chance of ever 
paJTing, to enlist in anot.her kind of arnlY. Often 
cnough tIlat \vinter lle llad gone about looking 
absolutely' hungry-so llis daughter \vas tolcl by 
her m
t.ternal gralldfather, ,,"ho loyed and admired 
11Ì
 future son-in-Ia,v, "the 
young enthusiast." 
r\nd he ,vas the soul of honour and honesty' in 
nlone
r Inatter8; that {lualitJT \vas characteri
tic 
of him all t.hrough 11Ï
 life. So ,vhell he sa\v a 
po
ter offering a bount.y of 1:6 10s. to recruits, "Tho 
should offer thelllseives for the East India Com- 
pany's Service, he \\yent on a bitter December daJT 
into a bar, "llere the recruiting sergeants COIl- 
gregatcd, alld volunteered. There ,vas some com- 
plicated barter bet,veen tIle sergeants, which finally 
resulted Îl1 his joining the 7th Dragool} Guards. 
There ,yas a final visit to his home and a semi-recon- 
ciliation. TheIl he crosBed to Dublin and for three 

rears served in the ranks as an ordinary' pri\Tate. 
Only he ,vas no ordÌllary private, this pale, thin, 
threadbare recruit" who ,va" "ragged" on the 
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\",0"(1/"C' had his Greek lexicon and Arabic vocabu.. 
.J 
 , 
]
trv snat.ched out of his box and kicked about the 
dc
k, ètnd yet Jnade hi
 nlark then and there by 
standing np to the captain of the ship, ,,,ho ,,'as 
trying to cheat the seasick recruits out of the 
Inollcy he had prorl1i
ed them for helping to shift 
the cargo. "'1'0 the unutterable surpri:::;e of 
everyone," says 
Ir. Hcadingley, "he delivered a 
fiery., menacing, unans\vcrable harangue. . . con- 
cluding ,,,ith the appalling threat of a letter to the 
T-i,np8 ! " In later years, ,,,hen his legal training 
had advancE:'d, it ,,'ol.Ùd have been a \vrit or 
summon
. 06\.ny ,yay the threat and the speaker 
reduced the captain to speechles:3 amaZClnent, and 
the recruits got their nloney. 
There are other t)
pical incidents of his soldiering 
day::;. He \\Tas an ardent advocate of teetotalism 
and 111et the offer of a glass of port from his 
quartcrn1aster's daughter \yith a tenlperance 
harangue. H.e ,vrote a letter to an insolent arnl
Y 
chaplain, ,vho had a88crtpd that one of his sermons 
,vas beyond the understanding of t.he soldiers, in 
,vhich he dissected the scrmOll alld pointed out its 
inaccuracies and illogical argunlcnts. He headed 
a band of soldiers and yillagers in demolishing 
a gate, \vlâch barred a right of ,\ay, al1d "'Tote on 
thl' rema,in'3, "Pulled up by Charles Bradlaugh, 
C. 52, VII. D.G." But though the landlord 
conlplained to the superior officers, they told hinl 
to be sure he had the la\v on his side, " as Private 
Brn,dlaugh generally kne\v ,vhat he ,vas about." 
One piteous experience he never forgot, and 
he related it man,
 yearfs later ",
hel1 S p eakin a in 
. 
 0 
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N e,v York. He ,vas one of a troop sel1t to protect 
the la,y officers on t.he occasion of an evictioll 
near Innis-carra. "It. ,vas a miserable day-rain 
freezing into sleet as it fell-and the men beat 
do\vn \\ retched dwelling after ,yretcl1ed d,yelling, 
SOlne thirty or forty per}laps. . . . "Te 11ad got 
our work about three parts done, ,vhen out of one 
of them a '\Voman ran alld flung herself on the 
ground, ,vet as it ,vas, before the captain of the 
troop, alld she asked that her house might be 
spared-not for long, but for a little ,vhile. She 

aid ller hl1sband had been born in it; he ,vas ill 
of the fever, but could 110t live long, and she asked 
that he might be permitted to die Í11 it in peace. 
Our captaill had no po,ver; t.he law agent from 
DublÍ11 ,vanted to get back to Dublin; llis time 
,vas of ilnportance, and lle ,vould not ,vait; and 
that man ".as carried out ,vhile ,ve ,vere there-in 
front of t18, \Vllile the sleet "as coming dO'Vll- 
carried out 011 a ,vretclled thing (you could not 
call it a bed), and lle died tllere ,,,hile we ,yere 
there; and three 11Íghts after\yards, ,vhile I "Tas 
sentry on the front gate at Ballincollig Barracks, 
,ye heard a cry', and ,yhen the guard was turned out 
,ve fOUlld tllis poor ,yornan there a raving maniac, 
,vith one dead babe in one arm and another in tIle 
other; clinging to the cold 11ipple of her lifeless 
breast. _J\nd," added the Bradlaugh of 1873, 
" if you had been brothers to such a ".oman, SOIlS 
of such a womall, fathers of such a ,vornan, ,vould 
not rebellion have seemed the holiest gospel JOu 
could have preached? " 
* * * * * 
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II e \\' as soon to be freo to preach that gospel. 
.\ legacy frolll a great-aunt, ,vho died in 1853, one 
.,.car after hi
 father's death, enttùlcd him to 
purchase' his discharge fronl the arnl
r. He came 
hom(', but the only' ,vork he could get at first 'VttS 
an office boy's place at ten shillings a ,veek ,vith a 
'Ir. Rogers, a solicitor of sense and courage, \vho 
soon promoted Bradlaugll and paid 110 heed to 
'tllOll} mous letters denouncing his clerk's infidel 
opinioll'S. He merely asked that propaganda 
should be kept a.part frollI law busÏ11ess, and 
Bradlaugh respected the ,viBh. All his ant i- 
theological ,vritings appeared over the pseudonym 
of "Iconoclast," ,vhich he ,yas soon to make 
famous. 
He had married Susallnah Hooper, and he had 
to 'Work very hard. The young couple began on 
about tlOO a year and the :E30 damages ,,'on by 
Bradlaugh in an action for false imprisonment 
against a solicitor, ,vho had had him locked up for 
removing some books ,vhicll he ,vas legally entitled 
to fetch. They lived at first as lodgers ,vith 
Bradlaugh's mother, and after,vards at Betlmal 
Green. rl'he young ,yife ,vas good-natured and 
open-handed. rr,yO daughters ,,,ere born and one 
son. 
rhere ,vas happiness for a short time; but 
intelnperance and extravagance broke up the home, 
and an Bradlaugh's gent.leness and forbearance 
proved in vain. In 1870, ofter fiftecIl :rears of 
n1arriage, the mother and the t,vo girls ,vent to 
live \vith the Inaternal grandfather, the boy 
remaining at school. It ,vas not till 1877 that 
:i\Ir
. Bradlaugh died. 
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Of all thi:-J Bradlauah 110\-Or S I )okc or ,vrote 
tj . , 
bitter and 111aligllant as ,y{\rc the slanders lcvell{\d 
against binl because of his 
eparãtioll from hi
 
,yife. But his daughter, ,,,ho had the best of 
rcaSOll
 for 1(110" iug the t.ruth, llas vindicated him 
in her stor
y of his life. His bo.y, ".110 ,vas very 
l)rolllising, died young, and t.he loss hit Bradlaugh 
hard; but he set his teeth, attended in court in a 
suit on ,vhich he ,vas engaged both t.hat day and 
the next, and kept his grief to himself. Hi8 
relations ,vith llis da11 6 hters "ere of the llappiest. 
It ,vas their pride alld their pleasure to COlue and 
st.ay ,\'ith hin1 an(l b
 his t3ccret.aries, alld 
Lfter 
t.heir 11lothor's deat,h thclr Inade tlleir home ,vith 
hÏ1n. lIe 'va:) good, too, to brothers and sisters of 
llis o,vn, to one brother in particular, ,y ho repaid 
llilll by ceaseless annoy'ance and the circulation of 
malicious falsehoods. But poyertJT alld a sim- 
plicit)7 of life, enforced though not un,velcome, 
,,-ere his lot all through. \VhCIl he had to provide 
separately for 11is ,yife ill the country, lle took for 
llimself t,YO tiny' rooms in the East Elld, and kept 
only the ,vorßt aIld most unsaleable of 11is furniture. 
The rest ,vent to provide funds. Even in the later 

years of comparative ease in the upper part of a 
llouse in Circus Road, St. John's 'Vood, he occupied 
a bedroonl ,,,ith just room for sheer necessaries, 
and llÎs large library' was furnished only ,vith 
boo}{s, ,vTiting-dcsJ{ and ,voodell chairs, ,vith, as a 
concessioll to ill-health, one easy-chair. lIe dinpd 
do,yn in the basement ill a darl\: room SUITOUlldcd 
b)T blue-boo1.s. The constallt litigation in \vhich 
his opponents involved llÎm left hin1 seldon1 clear 
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of debt, and he \,,"ould never accept 111011e
y, except 
for puLlic purposes. But no friend turned to hiIn 
in Yßin and he gavo shelter for year
 to Janles 
'l'hom
on the author of The Cfity of Dreadful }{ighf, 
hearing" ith his frequent fits of drunkenness and 
consequent illnesses. 
:\In
. Besant has put on record her early Î1n- 
pre
sion of "hi:-; (\xtreme courtesy in private life, 
c
pecially to 'VOlnen. '
rhis out,yard polish, \vhich 
sa.t 
o gracefully' on his Ina

ive frame and 
tately 
presence, ,vas foreIgn rather than English. . . . 
I a
ked hiIl1 once '''}lere he had learned hi
 gracious 
fashiollcl that " ere so un-Ellgli
h . . . and he 
ans\\'cred, ".ith a half-sn1ilc, half-scoff, that it ,vas 
onl.y in England he ,vas an outcast from society. 
In France, in Spain, in Italy', he \vas al\vays 
,,-elcolned among rnen and \VOn1en of the highest 

ocial rank, and he supposed that he had un- 
consciously caught the foreign tricks of nlanner." 

'hcrc i:-; a charllling stor
r of his going to dine in 
Parid \vith Prince Jerome Bonaparte. He did 
not then po;:;;:;e

 a dres
 suit and arriyed in frock 
CO'Lt and black tic. Hi
 host presentl.y ölippc(l 
frolll tho roonl, \yhil;:;t other guests \, ere being 
announceù, and returned similarly dres
e(l Brad- 
laugh \vas quick to see the courtes
r, but in a fc,v 
days bought a drc
:;; suit 
o as ncver again to put 
any future host to the saIne trouble. 
* * * * * 

uch "as the Dlan hhnst"\If in private life. As a 
pu hlic personage he had the reputation of being 
ha,rà5b, blasphelllous, rough, an agitator all the 
more dangerous because of his legal acumen and 
I 
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his great gift of oratory. But it must be renlcnI- 
bcred ,,,itIl "hat odds a professecl republican and 
atheist had to fight ill tIle 'fifties and 'sixties, ,,,llen 
rcverence for royalty, ill the person of Quecll 
'1'ictoria, ,vas a middle-class fetish, alld J Ol\'ett, 
'l"emple, and Colellso 'v ere almoHt equally 
" suspect;" because they velltured to questioll tho 
literal interpretation an(l verbal inspiration of 
every passage ill the Old Testament. Still there is 
110 doubt tIlat a good l11al1Y people, ,,,,ho ,vere 110 
bigots, disliked Ilis cÒlltroversial nletllods. Even 
Huxley had "personallJT, politically, and l)hilo- 
sopllically " 110 liking for him, tllough he signed a 
Inemorial objecting to l\Iiss Bradlaugh and 1\11'8. 
Bcsant's exclusion froln classes at Uillversity 
College. 
Bradlaugh begalI l)rovillcial lecturillg about 
1857. III 1858 ho ,vas speaking in Sheffield alId 
contellding, against the Rev. Bre,vin Grant., tllat 
" the God of tIle Bible ,vas revengeful, incollstant, 
\lnmerciful, al1d unjust, and tllat his attributes 
,vere proved to be contradicted by tIle book ,,,hich 
professed to reveal t.hem." He instanced tIle 
stor.r of tIle Flood alld the '\vars of the Israelites. 
311'. Grant, 011 his side, urged that the Creatioll 
alld Deluge stories ,,"ere "consistent both \vith 
thenlselves and ,vit,h science" (\VllO ,vould lIe 
find 110'V to support him, even amongst the 
orthodox ?) and that " Iconoclast ,vas a commell- 
tator deficient in learning, logic, alld fairness." 
This ,vas the sort of argumentu1n ad hOlninern ,vhich 
Bradlaugh had llsually to meet. 
In one of his first lectures at Northampton, 
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itl 185Ð, ho laid (lo,vn his positioll as an atheist. 
" I do not (leny that there ics ' a God,' because to 
dcn.y that ".hich is unknO""ll is as absurd as to 
affirul it. As an atheist I deny the God of the 
Bible, of the I(oran, of the V cdas, but I cannot 
deny that of ,,"hich I have no Imo,vlcdgc." From 
that creed he llevcr s\\ erved. It was not belief 
in God so 111uch as the supcrstitious reverence for 
t.hc Biblo ,vhich he found prevailing that he ,vas 
out to att.ack. " The Bible," Ile said in tIle first 
number of hi::; paper, The National Reformer, ics 
CI. that great cord ,,"ith \vhich the people are bound; 
cut this, aud the mass ,viII be more free to appre- 
ciate facts instead of faiths." 
A fe".. years later he gave a fuller statement of 
his creed, theological and political, in the same 
paper. "Editorially the National Refo'rmer, as to 
religious questions, i
 and al,vays has been, as far 
as ,ve are concerned, the advocate of atheism; it 
teache::; that all the religions of the ,vorld are basecl 
upon error; that hUUlanity ÎH higher than theologj"; 
that knO\\ ledge i
 far preferable to faith; t.hat 
Lf.,ction i
 nlore effective than praJ"er; and that the 
beðt ,vorship mCll call offer is hOllest ,vork, in 
order to Inake 0110 allother \vi
er and happier than 
heretofore. In politics \ve are Radicals of a very 
extrolne kind; \ve arc advocates of manhood 
suffrage; '\'0 (lc
ire shorter Parliaments; Ia,ys 
\vhich ,viII be more equal in their applicat.ion to 
Inaster and servant; protection from the preHent 
state or the la\vs, ,vhich make pheasants more 
yaluable than peasant.s; \ve desire the repeal of 
tbf\ Jal\-S against blasphenlJT, and the enactnlent of 
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some measure "hiell "ill nlal
e all pert)on
 com- 
petent as ,yitllcsseH, ,,
hateY.cr nlay be their 
opinioll
 or religion; "e adyocate the separation 
of Churell alld State, and join "ith the financial 
refornlers in their efforts to reduce our CnOrl110US 
and extravagant l1ational expenditure." 
DiðcstabJishmcllt, mallilood suffrage, abolitiol1 
of religious disabilities! 
ro those ,,
ho kno,v 
anything of political feeling alld political COlI.. 
trov"ersies llalf a century d,go it ,vill be obvious 
110\V the advocate of sÜeh doctrines ,\yould be Inet, 
and \\rhat an accretion of lcgelld lllust have attached 
to his name. Eycn di
paßsionate critics like 
l\Iatthe'v Arllold said that he appeared to be " for 
baptising us all in blood a11(1 fire Í11tO his lle,v social 
dispensat.ion "; and ,vas "evidcntljT capable, if 
he had hii head givell hin1, of runlling lIS all into 
great dangers and cOlúu
ion." III clerical circles 
lIe ,vas mentioned almos \vitll bated breath. TIle 
Saturday Revieu) said, in 1867, that he had 
compared God to a monkey \vith three tails, and 
tllat the "ribaldry" ,vhich "from a sense of 
duty" they had" pickecl off Bradlaugh's dunghill" 
,vas" l1auseating to the l1atural sense of shanle 
possessed by a savage." There ,vas a "\vatch 
:::;tor.y " ,,,hiell cropped up again alld again. Brad.. 
laugll ,vas reported to have takcll out his "ratell 
ancl said, " If there be a God in heaven, I give him 
five Ininutes to strike me dead." Time, place and 
circumstances varied; bllt the lllyth persisted, in 
spite of being proved false again and again. 
Gross insults to his private cllaracter ,vere not 
\vanting. He ,va8 srid to have been II ad up for 
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le.tying I}i
 faulily chargeabl p to the Union! ...\ 
e]pl'(f\' luau a.ccu
ed hill1 of liyillo' in "a sort of 
b. 0 
,... olta,ire \'ilia," \rith l1Ïd "8qua\V," "unitccl by 
a bond unbleHsed by pricsf or parson." Bradlangh 
prolnptly brought Loth libellers to Loo!,- and COll1- 
pellcd a ret.ractat.ion anù apolog
r froln the latter, 

t,S outspoken as the offence "as scurrilous. II e 
nl:,o eÀtorted a fine of fIOO, ,vhich, after deducting 
co:.;t
, "'a8 divided anlongst various charitable 
institutions. Tho nanle of thi::; clcrgynlan-the 
Rev. Hugh 
[cSorley-"'as by Bradlaugh's gelle- 
l'o
it.)\ alldathis o\vn abject cntreaty, not 111entioned 
at the time. He repaid Bradlaugh by being 
anonymously offensive in the columns of The Rucl'. 
* * * * * 
l'he most inlportant incident in Bracllaugh's 
political\vork, prior to the general election of 
1868 \v hen he fir
t stood for K orthampton, ,vas his 
share in the struggle for frcedolllof public Ineeting, 
\vhich cuhninated in the breaking do\v}1 of the 
Hyde Park railings in July, 1866. The Reform 
League, ,vith \vhich he had been early associated, 
had called a meeting in the park. Sir Richard 
)[ayne, the head of the ßIetropolitan police, 
intirnatcd that it ',"OlÙÙ not be allo"yed and postc(l 
a notice to that effect on the park gates. T\vo da} s 
previously the I
eague executiye met. Bradlaugh 
Inoved that the meeting be persisted in. His 
re
olution ,vas carried. It \\yas decided that the 
processions should march separately to the Jlarble 
....\rcIl and denuIDd adlnission. If refused, they 
'\"crc, aftpr 111aking their protest, to turn and pro- 
ceed to Tra.falgar Square. l"hc leaders duly 
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approached th0 gates_ 'rhey ,vere hustled by tIle 
police. The cro" d
 bccanle irrit.ated, and Brad- 
laugh's division, proceedhlg do\vn Park Lane, 
either illt.entionally or accidelltally, so pressed 011 
the park railings that tIley gave ,vay and the 
cro,vd poured tllrougIl. Bradlaugll struggled to 
keep order. He ,vas knoclred do\vn in tIle effort. 
Tllere ,vas a general lnélée, and finally the military 
,vere called out and marcIled througll the park. 
But t.he right of public meeting llad been asserted 
,vith such emphasis that it llas slllce been rarely 
questioned. 
T\vo years later BradIaugh ,vas offered all 
opportunity of standing up for tIle freedonl of the 
press by the action of the Government in calling 
upon llim to find sureties in the sum of ;E400 against 
tIle appearance of blasphemy or sedition in the 
columns of the Nat
:onal Reforme1-. They relied 
on an old statute of George III.'s time. Bradlaugh 
replied by bringing out the paper ,,,ith tIle legend 
" Published in Defiance of Her l\Iajcsty's Govern- 
mellt and of the 60 Geo. III., Cap. 9." For a fe, v 
,veclrs the Go,,"'ernmellt held its hand, and tIle 
l)aper COllthlued t.o appear; but on l\Iay 24th, 
"Prosecuted by Her l\Iajesty's Government" 
,vas printed across it. COlnplicated proceedings 
follo,ved, BradIaugh, ,vith all a la,vy'cr's l{eenness, 
taking advantage of eYer}' possible loopllole in the 
Government's case. It appeared that ll(.
 could 
be proceeded agaillst because his paper ,vas issued 
" at a less price thall sixpel1ce, to wit, at the price 
of t,,,"opence." So the rich migllt have blasphemy 
purvey-eel to theIn, though the poor n1ight 110t ! 
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Rradlaugh conductccl his o\vn caso. \Vhen it 
caIne on, b
r sonle accident, onl
r ten jurymen 
ans\\"ered to thcir namcs, and the jury \verc dis- 
charged, the case remaining in abeyance. Tho 
Conservative Governlnent ,vent out and did not 
return to po,ver. III the nleantime nlucll sympathy 
for Bradlaugh had been expressed by leading 
Liberals, such as J. S. :\iill, 1\Iilner Gibson, A
Trton 
and others. l\lill, indeed, asl{ecl for the repeal of 
t.he Act and, pending t.hat, the suspension of all 
prosecutions under it, and he subscribed :EIO to the 
fund for paying Bradlaugh's electioll expenses that 
year at Nortbampton. 
N evertIleless, the case ,vas revived early hl 
1869, before Baron Bram,,"elI, and the 01'0\' n 
obtained a verdict. Bradlaugh, ho,vever, asked 
and obtained from tIle Exchequer Court a rule for 
a new trial. But it did not take place, for by that 
tÎlne the Governnlellt itself had actually brougIlt 
in a Bill to repeal the ellactmcllts of 60 Geo. III., 
and tho La,v Officers of tIle Cro,vll askcd Brad- 
laugh to consent to a stay of proceedings. He 
agreed reluctantly, nlainly because lle ,vas ,yeary of 
t,velve months' expensive and barassll1g litigation. 
" Fighting the Cro\vn, " he ,vrote, " is a luxury only 
to be indulged in b
y the rich a::i a 'voluntary occupa- 
tion. I have fougllt froll1 necessit
y, and have the 
sad consciousness that I retire victor at a loss I am 
ill able to bear." l\Iill ,vrote from A vignon, " You 
have gained a very honourable success hl obtaining 
a repeal of the nlischievous Act by your persevering 
resistance." But BradlaugIl ,vas left with a debt 
of E50, over and aboyc the costs n1ct out of tho 
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Defence Fund rai
ed by the dpvotion of hi
 
follo,vers. 
* * * * * 
1.\YO great battles he ,vas still to fight., the fir
t 
for freedo1l1 to pu bli
h serious sciel1tific discussions 
of difficult social questions; the second, the 
assertion in Parlialllcnt of a man's right to affirn1 
lli
 IO.ralty in accordance ,yith hi
 O\\YIl religious 
opinions. J n the early 'Se\
ellties, though famil.y 
troubles ,,,"ere prc&sing 011 hinl and financial diffi- 
cultie5 ,,,ere acute, he s ill fOUIld tinle to sho\v 11i'3 
sympathy" ith continental struggles for fl'ecdoln, 
just as at an earlier period h
 had espoused 
tho Iri
h caUðC, though discountellancing Fenian 
yiolence. He visited France in 187], and he tried 
in Englancl to arouse synlpathy for tIlC young 
French Republic. He "elit to Spain il1 1873 to 
a::;surc Señor Castelar of English republican sJ'm- 
pathy. He and Sir Charles Dilke ,vcre in those 
(lays the leaders of the republican nlO\
elnent 
in Englalld, and Bradlaugh got hiulself ,\Yidel.y 
denounced for his" Jrnpeachulent of the House 
of Bruns,vicl{," a lecture delivered in English 
t.O\\ ns. 
He had said tllat lle hoped the then Prince of 
"Tales ",vould never dishollour this count.ry by 
becolning it
 I<'ing," not because the Prince "vas 
himself otl1er thall "a "orthy represelltative of 
all Ull\YOrthy race," but because, if political 
cducatioll advanced as it ought, there ,yould be no 
desire to see allY melnber of the faulily "eitller 
sitting 011 the throlle or lounging under its shado,v." 
Bradlaugh ,vas violently attacked in the press for 
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thi
 " Ï1npudcnt and di
loyal annoullcement," and 
Gla,d
tone innocentI) cau;jcd a fresh out break of 
criticisnl by quoting, in a specch, a nc\v ver
ion of 
the 1\ational Antheul- 


" People throughout the land, 
Join in one social band, 
And save yourselves," 


"hicIt upon inquiry proved to come from The 
Secularists' JJlanual of Songs and Cerelnonie
, "ith 
a preface b.y Charles Bradlaugh ! 
Amcrica naturally ,\'clco1l1c(1 a rcpublicall, and 
Bradlaugh tried to Inend his fortuncs bjr under- 
taking a lecturing tour there in 1873. He had a 
fine reception. but brought back little money, 
when the sudde11 diBsolutioll of Pa,rlianlent in 
1874 recalled hÜn to Northampton. He could 110t 
get back in tinle; but he llad left hi
 election 
address ,,,ith his friends before sailing, and he ,yas 
duly nonlinated though returned at the bottonl of 
the poll. A vacancy ,yas creatccl the 
ame antumll 
by the (loath of oue of the sitting nlenlbcrs. He 
stood again, ,vith the saIne result., but l1e hacl 
inlproved hiB position. He ,vent to .dInerica agaÏ11 
directly after,yards. This thne lle did better, and 
reduced his debts by 1:1000. 
* * * * * 
'
rhis year, 1874, ,vas one of the mo::;t 111elllOrablc 
of his life, not least because it first brought him 
into contact "ith the lady "Those devoted friend- 
ship ,vas to mean ::;0 111uch to hiln, and ,vhose 
adherellcP "Tas so greatly" to heartell him in his 
cru:-3ade for freedolll of publication. 
Irs. Almie 
BC:5è1nt, ".ho has hCfciclf recorded her long friclldship 
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,vit,h Bradlaugll and the debt she o,ved llim, ,yas 
a ,yoman of great gifts. Her o,vn fatIler ,vas a 
cultured sceptic and lIeI' mother a disciple of 
l\faurice's school of theologJ . '.ro tIle ellthusiastic 
girl, ,,,"ho says of llerself ,vith truth tllat she ,vas" of 
the stuff from ,vhicIl fanatics are made," her 
motller's religion seeln<:d luke,varm and Laodiccan. 
She ardently embrace(l extreme Ritualisll1, fasted, 
flagellated llerself and sa,v ecstatic visions. III 
1866 she met tIle R,cv. F ank Besant. In tIle sallIC 
3?car sIle began, "1 hilst follo,ving tIle ,vay of tIlO 
Cross through Pas
iolltide and Easter, to maI{e a 
(10ll1parative llarmony. of the Gospel accounts. 
Like the boy BracUaugh of t\Ycnty 
years earlier, 
she caIne IIp against discrepallcies, "and a doubt 
of tIle Yeracit
T of t.hf\ stor
y sprang up like a serpent 
hissing in my face. . . . '110 doubt "as F:Ïn, and 
to have doubted 011 tIle very eve of the PassioIl 
,,"as an added crillIe. . . . I forced nlyself to repeat 
Tertullian's C'/'edo quia impossibile till, from a 
,voodcn recital, it became a triumpha11t affirm a- 
tiOll . . . alld I inlposed 011 InJ"'self an extra fast 
as a penance for 111Y ignorance and lacl{ of firmness 
h1 the faith." 
She ,vas lI0t 
Yet IlÌ1leteen. "Tithill a few 
1110nths sIle llad Inarricd FranI{ Besant, kl1o,ving 
nothing of life, fresh from the" mystic fancies tl1at 
had t,vÎl1ed tIlemselves round the figure of Christ " 
and tIle passionate feryour Ì1lducecl b
Y' Catholic 
books of devotion. Before n1arriage she idealised 
the priest in ller llusband; to be Ilis wife was a 
vocatioll OIlly second to that of the nun. "7ith 
the shock of nlarriagc came also the rcalisatioll 
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that she had to live \vitb a nlan \vbo "had 
ycry high ideas of a husband's autllorit
r and a 
,vife's subnlission . . . precisp, methodical, easily' 
angered and with difficulty appeased." She had 
had not only a guarded, but a greatly indulged, 
girlhood. rrhe shock: was immellse. " The easy- 
g0Í11g, sunshiny, enthusiastic girl changed-and 
changed pretty rapidly-into a grave, proud 
reticent 'VOluan, burying deep in her û"\vn lleart all 
her hopes, her fears, and her disillusions. I Dl list 
have been a 'Tery unsatisfactory ,vife from the 
beginning, though I think otllcr treatment might 
gradually have turned Ine into a fair imitatioll of 
the proper conventional article." But she llad had 
no training in dOlnestic economJY-" I had never 
had all allo\vance or even bought myself a pair of 
gloves" -and her idea of life ,vas to get s\viftly 
through any necessary work and to turll to her 
beloved books. She should l1ever have married, 
at any rate \vhilst nlarriage ,vas still regarded as 
the mid-Victorians regarded it. There ,vere man
y 
such tragic Inisunderstandings; there ,,,ill al\vays 
be man.y, until the sentimental, sacralnental vie\v, 
\vhich tells so st.rongly against the ,vornan, gives 
place to the theory of a contract, or an equal 
partnership. 
Still, no cloubt, the Rf\v. Franli Besant had his 
gronnd
 of cOlllplaillt. His ,vife admits that she 
"must have been inexprcssib]y tiring t.o hill)." 
r\.nd soon religious differences caIne in to complete 
the tragedy. By that time t'\yO children had been 
born, and the nlother ,yas exhaust.ed b
r a pro.. 
Jonged struggle of ,ycclis for the life of tho youngest, 
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"
rho llf'[tl'I.v <lied hl the parox,"Rn1s of \vhooping- 
cough. 
be \\ cut through a physical cri
i
't 
follo\\"cd bJ?" a prolonged lIlental one, ill \,'hicll she 
strove to find anchorage in ....\laurice's books, in 
)Iansel, Robert8on, 
tupfor(l Brooke, l\latthp\v 
Arllold, Liddoll and lllany other 'rritcr
. But 
" IllY scepticisln grc\\" deeper and (lecper as I read. 

rhe Broa(l C
hurch arguments appeared to D1e to be 
of the Ilature of special pleading, skilful eyasions 
of difficulties. . . . Given a good God, llo\\" can 
He have created lllallkiu(l . . . to be tortured for 
ever? Given a just God, ho,v can He punish 
people for being sÎ1úul, ,vhell the
y lla'
e lllherited 
a shrtul llature... of neccs
ity? Given a 
righteous God, ho,," can He allo\y sin to exi
t for 
cyer ? " 
The)T are the old qucstioningt:; to ,yl1ich ans\vers 
are so hard to find. r.fhe J"oung ,:rife tried to stifle 
t.heln bJ7 visiting anlongst the labourers of her 
husband's Lincolnshire pari
h. There she found 
indescribable conditions--four generations sleeping 
in one rOODl, grandmot,hèr alld nlother alil{e un- 
luarried; a young married man obliged to tranlp 
the llistrict and taking to drink because as a 
"Union luan" 110 one ,vould enlploy him. It 
l1eeded a .Joseph ..A.rch to teacll the labourers to 
cOlnbine; but in those early days of combination 
nlcmbership of tIle Agricultural Labourers' Union 
,vas of tell ruÌ11 to the individual. 
At length the crisis came. Belief ÌI1 the 
divinity of Christ ,vas gone. Al1 appeal to Dr. 
Pusey for help brougllt onl
r stern condenlnation. 
" You are blasplleming. The very thought is 
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terrible 
in. . . . It i:-, not) our duty to a
certain 
the truth; it is 
Tour dut), to accept a.nd believe 
the truth as laid do\vn L)r the Church. . . . You 
have no right to Inakc terms ,,,ith Goel. . . . You 
are full of intellectual pride." She returned hOTIle 
to Sibsey and refused henceforth to attend the 
Holy COlnmunion, though not as yet ,vithdra" iug 
froln other church services. Gossip arose; she 
,vas told she must conform and attend communion; 
sho refused and was excluded froIll her h0111C. 
For a time her little girl \vas allowed to go ,vith her. 
" 'Vith a great price I had obtained IllY freedoln- 
but I \vas free." 
Her 1110ther, to ". hOln she ,yent., 
oon died. 
Literary ,,'ork proved a di::5traction. She began 
to ,vrite palnphlets under the direction of ::\11'. 
Thomas Scott, a friend of Colenso, Charles 'T oyse
y 
and other scholars and liberal thinkers. B.y 1874 
she ,vas facing the quest.ioll of Atheis111, anel 
engaged on a tract "touching the nature anel 
existence of God " ; and it ,,-as at this monlent that 
she first met Charles Bradlaugh. She had gone 
to hear him speak at a public nleeting. " I looked 
at hinl ,,,ith intere
t, Ílnpre:s
ed and surpri
ed. 
rrhe gra-ve, quiet, stern, strong face, the nlas
ive 
head, the keen eves . . . ,vas this the Inan 1 had 
'" 
heard described as a blatant agitator, an ignorant 
ùcnlagogue ?" Looking at his portrait by )11'. 
''''"alter Sickert one recognises the truth of her 
description, and all ,vho ever heard him speak 
agree 
s to the profound inlpression he created. 
l'hey "ere D1utually attracted froIll the first. 
Hi:.; daught.er says that the friendship bet".ecll 
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tllem \vas "of so close a 11ature t.hat, had both 
been free, it "oulel undoubtedly have elIded in 
marriage. " As things ,,"ere, it became a fruitful 
partller
hip in ,\"ork, and his influence ,vas a 
most valuable checl{ upon 11lcre enthusiasm. He 
,yarned l\Irs. Besant against her "fatal facilit)T" 
III speech. He told her never to think she had all 
opÌ11iOll on a subject until she had studied the 
strongest things to be said against it, and added 
that "no stead.r ,yocl\: could be done ill public 
11nle88 tIle ,vorker studied at hOlne far n10re than 
he talked outside." Under Ilis cncouragenlent 
she became a, Free Thought lectllrer alld began to 
contribute articles to the National Refoí'lner over 
the signature of "Ajax." III 18i7 l\Ir. 'Vatts, 
t.heir publisller, took o,"'er a stock of a, pamphlet 
by all American l)hysiciall, Dr. I(no\vlton, clltitler! 
Fl'uits of Philosophy: an E8
ay 01t the Population 
Q1te.
tion. The author, follo\ving l\Ialthus, lleld 
that the l1umber of tIle family should be re8tricted 
,,'ithÍIl the 111eanS of subsistence; but as 
early marriage tended to purity of social life, he 
advocated voluntary' rehtrict.ion. TIle palnphlet 
,,,as lleyer challenged until a disreputable Bristol 
boo}{seller sold some copies ,,,ith the additioll of 
improper pictures. He \vas prosecuted and con- 
victed. Bradlaugh's publisher ,va8, thereupon, 
also prosecuted for selling it alld at once pleaded 
guilty. 
Bradlaugh had no more than a general 
syn1pathy ,vith the pamphlet. It ,vas of no great 
merit. But he was a convinced l\Ialthusian and a 
Quixote in defence of freedolll of puhlication. 
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lIe at once took his pubJications into his O'Vll hands. 
lIe and :àlr
. Be
ant formed themselves into a 
Free 'Thought rubli
hing Conlpany, took a little 
shop, printed the I{llowlton pamphlet and gavc 
notice to the police that at a certain day and hour 
they ,yould attend to sell it to the public. 'They 
"ere arref;ted, relea
ed on bail, and committed 
for trial to the Central Criminal Court. Bradlaugh 
lllovcd for a "Tit of certiorari to l"eUlove the trial 
to the Court of Queen's BelIch, and Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn granted it on the ground that 
the object of tIle book \vas " the legitimate one of 
promoting kno,vledge on a matter of humall 
interest." Indeed, ,vhell the t.rial came 011, he 
declared that "a nlore ill-advised and nlorc 
illjudiciollS proceeding in the ,yay of a prosecu- 
tion ,vas probably never brought into a court of 
justice," and described Bradlaugh and ::.\lrs. Besant 
at; " t,yO enthusiasts ,,110 have been actuated bJr a 
desire to do good in a particular department of 
society." Nevertheles
, tIle jury's verdict raIl: 
" "r e are unanimou::;ly of opinioll that the book 
in question is calculated to deprave public lliorals, 
but at the same tillle ,ye entirely exonerate the 
defendants from any corrupt motive in publishing 
it." This "ras a verdict of " Guilty" and Ï11volved 
a sentence. 'V ould the defendants promise to 
cease selling the pamphlet? No, they ,,'ould not. 
The judge thereupon sentellced then1 to six nlonths' 
imprisonment" but as first-class misdemeanants, 
and to a fine of 
200. Bradlaugh moved for a 
,vrit of error, and the Judge at once liberated theJl1 
on Bradlaugh's o
n recognisance. 
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It \va:') a moral triumph, and the verdict 
,vas sub:jequclltly quashed. ::L\Ir
. Besant \Vl'ote a 
pamplliet 011 The Law of Population, \yhicll \vas 
presently substituted for Kno\vltoJl'S. But the 
cOllsequences t.o her \\rere serious, for her husband 
applied to the Rigll Court of Chancery" to deprive 
ller of the custody of ller little girl on the grounds 
of her" Atheis111 and l\Ia.ItIlusiani
m," and she lost 
her case. Even accc

 to her children ,vas denied 
to her, and, though that right ,vas recovered, she 
fclt she nlust for their sakes forego it. It is onI.v 
fair to recorcl that, as soon as the childrell \\ ere old 
enough to decide for thenlSeIYe
, the
r caIne bacl\: 
to her. .Àllother result of this prosecutioll ,ras 
tIle establishment of the )lalthusian League "to 
agitate for the abolition of all penalties on t.he 
public disCUSt;ÏOll of the population question." 
* * * * * 
In 1880 can1e t.Ile general electioll a.nd the 
great transfer of ,-otes from Lord Beaconsfield to 

Ir. Glad
tollC. Bradlaugh ,,"as returlled, vçith 
Henry Labouchere, for Northanlptoll. 
-(he 
borough had previously returnee} Conservatives; 
it ,vas a great turnov.cr. But there ,yere 2500 ne,\" 
electors, and alnlost to a mall they ,\yere Radicals. 
Even though one of the local clergy 11ad told llÌs 
hearer
 011 thQ previous Sunday that" to lloble n1
n 
,,-ho loved Chrigt more t.han party, Jesus ,youlcl 
say ',veil dOlle,' " the Radicals of N ort.hamptoll 
put Laboucbere firt>t and Bradlaugh second and 
the oth
rs no"yhel'c. "Oh, the.y'\Tc s\\
allo,\
ed 
Bradlaugh after all, llave t.he
y ? " ,vas Labouehere's 
cOlnlnellt, the bor11 't1ZoqueU't and sceptic \yho, 
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as he explained in Truth, Inight be onl) a 
" 1110dcratc Liberal" in N orthaulpton, but ,yas a 
Radical any" here else! "'rhC' religious lncmber 
for Xortball1ptun," Lord Randolpll Churchill once 
called hhn in contrast to Bradlaugh, tllOUgll he 
,ras, as hi
 biographer, 1\11'. 
rhorolù, points out, 
('
sentiê111'y irreligious b.y teDlperamellt, ,vhereas 
Bradlaugh "llad the soul of a Covenanter." 
'fha Conservative press ,vas Íll a fury. "The 
bello\ving blasphemer of N orthan1pton " ,vas OIÙY 
a n1ilel specilnen of the epithets besto,ved upon 
Bradlaugh. 
"Then Parlialllent lllet, Braùlaugh handed to 
the Clerl{ of the House this statement: "I, the 
undersigned, Charles Bradlaugh, beg respectfully 
to clainl to be allo,yed to affirnl as a person fur 
t.he tinle being by la"r permitted to make a 801en1n 
affirnlation or declaration, instead of taking an 
oath." "Then the Speaker illvited him to make a 
statenlent to the House, he sublnitted that the 
Pa,rlialnentary Oaths Act of 1866 gave the right 
to affirnl to cver
y perSOll for the tinle being per- 
Ini tted to ll1ake affir111a tion. " I alll such a person. 
I have repeatedly for nine years past affirnlcd hI 
the high est courts of jurisdiction in this realnl. 
I am ready to n1ake the declaration or affirnlation 
of allegiance." Could any request have been luade 
Inore real:;onablc, or have been submitted more 
respectfully? Yct the Speaker (Sir Henry Brand) 
"had doubts," and Lord Frederick (
aYendish, 
seconded by Sir Stafford Northcote, 1110vecl that 
the point be referred to a Selcct C01l11nittee. 'fhe 
COlnmittec \vas cyenly' di \TidC'd, and Spencer 
K 
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'Valpole, the ChaÎ1'nlan, gave his casting vote 
against giving permission. Bradlaugh then claimed 
his l'ight to take tIlO oath, regarding himself, as 
he aftcr\vards explaincd, as under an obligation 
to llis constituellts to represent then1, auel "as 
bound, 110t by the letter of the \vords (of the oath) 
but bjr tIle spirit ,vllicll tIle affirn1atioll ,yould 
llavc conveyed, had I been pern1itte(1 to uso it." 
Sir IIellry Drummond ".,. olff at once rose anù 
objected, and the Speaker allo"\ved his objection. 
He attacl
ed Bradlaugll violently on the grounds of 
11is atlleism (\vhich " meant that an oath \voulc1110t 
be binding on Ilis conscience ") and of his expressed 
Republican vie\vs. There was a violent debate 
lasting t\VO days. At length Gladstone's proposal 
of anotllcr Select Comnlittee ,vas agreed to. 
This Committee recommended that Bradlaugh 
should be allo",-ed t.o affirlll. A further debate 
follo\ved. Labouchere moved that affirmatioll 
should be allo\ved and expressed the opinion that 
it was "repugnant to the feelings of all lllell of 
tolerant minds that any gentleman ShOllld be 
hindered from pcrfornling civil functions in this 
,,,"orl(l 011 account of speculative opinions about 
another." Bright said that lle pretended to no 
conscience and honour superior to the COIlsciencc 
of j)Ir. Bradlaugh. GladJtone spoke in favour of 
the motion; but it was lost by a majority of 45, 
includh1g 31 Irish Home Rulers. 
Two days later Bradlaugh presented himself 
at the table of the House alld was called on to 
\vithdra,v. Labouchere 1lloved that he "be no,y 
heard at the Bar of the House." He t,here nlade 
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a fino d,nd (lignified defence, deprecating the 
introduction, by a member" wanting in chivalry," 
of an allusioll to 
V[rs. Besant and appealing 0111)7 
to tho la\v. "I have not yet used-I trust no 
passion may telnpt me into using-any ,,'ords that 
\vollld seem to savour of even a desire to enter 
into conflict \vith this House . . .; but 1 submit 
that one Chanlber of Parlianlent-even its greater 
Chamber, as I have al\vays held this to be-has no 
right to override the law. The law gives me the 
tight to sign that r()ll, to take anel subscribe that 
oat.h, and to take my seat there. . . . I am ready 
to admit, if you please, for the sake of argulnent, 
that every opinion I hold is wrong and deseryes 
punishment. Let the la'\v punish it. If you say 
the la\v cannot, then you adlnit that you have 110 
right. . . . And as I sball have, if your decisiol1 
be against me, to come to that table, \vhcl1 :your 
decision is given, I beg you, before the step is 
takell in which ,yO may both lose our dignity- 
mine is not much, but yours is that of the Commons 
of England-l beg YOll . . . as Ol1e nlan against 
six hundred, to give me that justice ,vhich OIl the 
other side of this hall the judges ,vould give nlC, 
,vere I pleading there before then1." 
Nevertheless, the House voted against llinl. 
He refused to ,vithdra\v, but gravely acconlpanied 
the Scrgeant-at-Arms to the Clocl
 To,ver of the 
House. "Let the people speak," said a special 
is
ue of the !\T ational Refor1ne1., and the people 
spoke. Protest after protest follo\ved. Four 
thousand people cheered him in "Yestminster Hall 
the day he ,yas liberated. A ,veek later the House 
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rescÏllded its dccisiol1, alld he "Tas allo\yed to affirnl. 
TIle constitutional yictof.Y ,vas for the Inoment 
,von. 
It "ras next the tUTlI of the bigots and perse- 
cutors, \vho llad undoubtedly a large follo\ving in 
the country, recruited amongst the Inany ,yell- 
meal1ing peo})le ,vho objected less to Bradlaugh's 
opinions than to 11is out.spol
en "ay of expressing 
then1. He offended their sense of respectability. 
"rl'he honest stupicl part of the church-going 
public," ""rote Le
lie Stephen, "feels that it has 
been Ï11sulted, and is simpl
r anxious to revenge 
it
olf upon the insulter." Nunlerous petitions 
for his exclusion from Parliament ""ere sent in, 
some signed by Sunday-
cllool chilclrell! l\Ianning 
presellted one from Ronlan Catholics, ,vhich 
Newman, to 11is honour, had refused to Sigll. '1'he 
cabe ,vas raised in the Courts, one Clarke bringing 
an action against Bradlaugh for penalties for 
having sat and voted ,vithout taking the oath. 
J 11 one fornl or another the suit lasted nearly three 
)Tcars, and \yas ultimately clecided in Bradlaugh's 
favour; but all earlier decision against hinl 
created a vaCallC)"" alld compelled a re-election at 
Northampton. Bradlaugh was triumphantly re- 
elected, btlt ,vas not allo\ved to take the oath, or his 
seat. He returl1ed to the house and 011 August 3rd, 
1881, attempted to administer tl1P oath to hinu;elf. 
A violent struggle follo\vcd, and, being a man of 
enormous 11hJ r sical strength, l1e \vas only ejected 
after a 'inélée, in which 11e fainted and llis clothes 
"\vere almost torn off 11im. Nothing but 
Irs. 
Besant's intervention kept back the angr.y cro\\Td 
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out
idc, ,,110 hëtd hcarù rumours of \'v hat ,vas 
passing '" ithiu. 
He brought an act.ion for assault against the 
Deputy Sergeant-at-..\rms and lost it. 'fhere were 
Inany other actions and counter-actions. For the 
duration of that Pa,rlialnent Bradlaugll \vas never 
n.gain allo,ved to sit. 

he Courts ,ycre continually 
occupied ,vith the case. A nlass of prejudice ,vas 
kept in being. 1\11'8. Besant and hi
 daughters 
,vere boycotted by educational and learned associa- 
tions. But the ('nel ,vas certain. \rhen in 1885 
Bradlaugh ,vas re-electcd, the nc,," Speaker (1\Ir. 
Peel) refused to allo,v any intervention. He took 
the oath and his seat. T,vo ycars later he brought 
in, and passed through the House, a Bill to permit 
:ruclubers of the House to affirm. As he lay dying, 
in IS91, the House, "Those respect he had con- 
quered, expunged from its records the original 
l{e::solution it had pas
cd to exclude him. 
* * * * * 
r.fhe victor.}" ,,,as ,von; but the great strugglp 
of six years left hill} nluch "
eakeneù Í11 health, 
and the enornlOUS expense of repeate<.l elections 
and la\v..suits crippled hin1 for the rest of his life. 
His debts obliged him to "
ork hard, even during 
reces
. He had, as he 
aid, no nleans except 
" those I earll fronl day to day by tongue and pen. 
1Iy great trouble no,,,, is, lest I should be unable to 
earn enough to nleet my many heavy obligations, 
in ,vhich case I should be most reluctantly obliged 
to relinquish Iny Parliamentary career." That, 
fortunately, nevcr became necessary. He made 
himself felt in the House. His inclusion ill the 
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)lillistry ,vas even considered. It never came 
about, becallse the Gladstone Governnlent ,vent 
out, and before it returned to po,ver Bradlaugl1 
,\?as dead. In 1889 he had a severe illness. After 
it lie took a jOllrney to Illdia. He had long taken 
all active Parliamentary intere
t in Indian affairs. 
He returned apparelltly much better, but a chill, 
caught in the severe ,vinter of 1890-91, brought on a 
lleart attack, \vhich proved fatal, and he died on 
Jalluary 30th. 
A fe,v da}"s later Gladstolle, speaking in the 
House on the Religious Disabilities Bill, used these 
,vords :- 
"A distinguislied man and an adlllirable 
member of this House was laid yesterday in mother 
earth. He ,vas the subject of a long controversy 
ill tllis House, the beginning of ,vhicll ,ye recollect, 
and the elIding of ,v]lich \ve recollect. 'Ve re- 
l1lenlber ,vith ,rllat zeal it ,vas prosecuted; we 
renlenlber llo"r sUlumarily it ,vas dropped. . . . 
Does anyboù)T ,vho Iloars nle believe that the 
controvers
y so prosecuted and so abandoned ,vas 
beneficial to the Christian religion ? " 
So spoke a great Chlistiall apologist. Others, 
like Labollcllere, said of Bradlaugh that " llis life 
,vas an exanlple to Christians, for he abollilded 
in every Christiall virtue. Thi8 the House of 
Commons came at last to recognise. I (10 ll0t 
tllinl{ that there is a single member more popular 
or more respected than he ,vas on both sides." 
* * * * * 
It ,vas a great triumph for character. As a 
tllinker Bra(Uaugll call hardly be said to have 
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contributed Illuch to the \yorld's ::;tock of iùeas. 

Ic ""as no philosopher; he ,vas Increly a fearles
 
sc{\ptic. But he ,vas a great fighter. lie may not 
have 
tdvanced men's t.hought, but he vindicated 
their right to think, au(l no freethinker of thew 
all in the nineteenth century l{nccke(l off so 
111any fctteft) fronl the bhackled human spirit. 
For t,vo reasons ho de
erv.es to be especially 
rClllelllbered, his detcrnlillatioll to bring rationalisnl 
right hOll1e to the people's intelligence, alld his 
Rtrong faith in hlunan progress, based UpOl1 no 
sClltinlental vip,v of hUlnan perfectibility. 
He ,vas too llluch of a reformer, as his fricn(! 
:\11'. J. :\1. Robertson said of him, to be content to 
keep to hill1Self, or to a 
elect circle of his friends, 
the truths "Thich he thought 11e had arrived at by 
hard study and thinking. He nlust go out and 
proclaim them hI the Inarl{et-place. " He \vas a 
democrat in religion as in politics. If truth ,vas 
good for him, it ,vas also good for the multitude." 
By close study of the Bible, in the original Greel{ 
and Hebre,v as ,veIl as in tIle Englisll ,,"'ersion, lIe 
had convinced himself of its inherent contradic- 
tions and the barbarous nature of much of its 
morality. He argued that it could not, therefore, 
be inspired and \vas no lllorc entitled than any otl1er 
ancient literature to serve as an ethical guide to 
luankind. "As it is by Act of Parlianlent declarecl 
to be a criminal offence in this country," he ,,"rote, 
"for any person to deny this book to be God's 
Holy"'" ord, it is not OlÙY a right, but it beco111es an 
unavoidable duty, on the part of a Freethinking 
critiC', to prescnt as plainly as possible to the notice 
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of the people every ,veaklless of the text, llO\VCVCr 
trivial, tllat lllay serve to sho,y that the Bible, 
or an:r portion of it, is fallible, that it it) inlpCl'fect, 
that so far from being aboyc all books, it is often 
belo,y tllenl as a lnere literary production. " 'rhis, 
throug}} more tIlan thirty years of public lecturing, 
ho consistently did. No doubt he was "rallting in 
the literary sense. He ,youI(l scarcely have unùer- 
stood Matt he,," Arnold's ,ric\\", still less that of 
l\faurice. But he \, as SCCOIICI to nono ill fearleSS- 
n(::BS. 
This quality ,vas equally cha1'acteri
tic of llÌs 
politics. lIe \\youlcl have nothing t.o say to 
Socialislu. He ,vas no optullist. He did not 
belie, 0 that nlen \yould easil
r bccolne pcrfect., 
either as individuals or in the 111a88. But lie did 
believe that, if they \vere made free alld left to 
\\ ork out their 0\\"11 salvation, they \, ould, by 
helphlg thenl8elves, help tbe progress of humanity. 
1\lrs. Besant's defectioll to the ranks of tIle 
Socialists, and later to the Theosophists, ,vas a 
grief to hilll; but Ile never interferc(l \vitIl any 
one's freedo111 of choice ill tI10 realm of opil1iOlle 
He loved England, but he loved justice more; 
hence llis chanlpionship of the Irish alld of the 
races of India. He "yas a Home Ruler before 
1\11'. Gladstone, and a believer III the right of self- 
dctcrlnination for 11ations forty years before 
Presidellt ",Vilson fornlulated his Fourteen Points. 
And he was fundamentally honost. "I cannot 
help feeling," said W. H. Smith-\vho abhorred 
llis opinions-" tllat there is not all hOllester man 
in Parliall1Cnt." And, above all, he ,vas a nlan 
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of 
tction. ",j[cn turned instinctively to him," 
says :\Ir. Robertson, "a
 to a born leader," to 
one \vha had never betrayed t.he truth a'3 110 had 
Recll it. 
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" OPEK atheism," said Leslie Stcpllell, \vTiting of 
Bradlaugh in ] 880, "is 110t COllln1011 in docent 
English societ.y. But a radically sceptical fran1e 
of nlind in regard to theology is so comnlon that 
the opposite state of nlÏ11d is fast beconling the 
exception. " III so far as this is true, no one had 
cOlltributed Inore to bring it about tllall tIle 
protagollists III the great conflict bet,,
cel1 8cicnce 
[t]ld religion of the 111iddIe of tIle nineteenth 
cellturJ1'. Indeed, it ,yould ll0t be ulltrue to say, 
,vitll 1\11'. A. 'V. BelIn, though in a slightly altered 
connexion, that for SOl1le t\Yel1ty years after 
Dar,,
in published The Orig'i1l of J.\jpecies "the 
controversy passc(l fronl the hallds of the scholars 
to the llallds of InOl1 of sciellce to SUCII an extent 
that for a long tinle to COlne the cause of rationalislll 
became identified in popular opinion ,vith the 
methods and results of physical research." In 
other \vords, men ,vere less interested in theological 
COlltroversy, or tIle pllilosophical scepticisnls of 
such as l\Iansel, than in qupstions of tIle nature of 
protoplasm, of animal automatism, of the relation 
of body alld l11ind, of tIle affillities of lllan '\vith tIle 
animal ,vorld-ill short ill the gospel of science 
,vhich its enenlÎcs called the gospel of lnaterialism. 
138 
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...\Illongst the group of scicntific Inen, 'v ho Blade 
this n1Ïd- 'Tictorian period so f<.t1110US, no nanIe stands 
out 11101'e prominently than that of 'Thonlas Henry 
Huxlcy-b
r temperament a fighter, by instinct 
an anti-clerical, ,vho has recorded of hinlself that 
hu "illingly subordinated personal :11nbit.ion "to 
untiring opposition to t.hat ecclesiastical spirit, 
tha,t clericalisll1, ,vhich in England, as every,vhere 
elso, and to ,yhatever denomination it may belol1g, 
i<:; the deadly enemy of science." 
Dar\vin himself ,vas 110 controversialist. He 
".olIld bave been content to pursue his researches, 
careless of recognition except by the fe,v. But 
in Huxley he found a disciple, ready and ,villing 
to be his "bull-dog," and to devote his life "to 
the popularisation of science anel to the endless 
battles and slcirmishes over evolution." Huxley 
had had a hard struggle to make good his footing 
ill the scientific ,vorld. It ,vas difficult, indeed, 
in the days of the Philistines to gain any recognition 
for science, or, indeed, any opening at all ,vhicll 
,vould enable a young scientific mal1 even to ealll 
his bread. In 1851 he '''Tote despondelltly to his 
future ,vife : 


U Of one thing n1Y opportunities for seeing the scientific 
,vorlù in England force upon me every day a stronger 
and 
tronger conviction. It is that there is no chance 
of liying by science. . . . There are not more than four 
or fiye officcs in London ,vhich a zoologist or con1parative 
anatomist can hold and liyc by." 


...\ncl eycn these cOlll1nanded salaries less thall tha.t 
of lHany a bank, clerk! All tho greater honour, 
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both to hÍln and to the girl \" ho was to be his life- 
long support, that she "as "Tilling to ,vait, and he 
t,o ",ork at hiB lllanifest destiny, rather than adopt 
a, 10\\Ter and 1110re lucratiye calling so a
 to hasten 
their lnarriagc. 
* * * * * 
It "as in 1847 tha.t Huxley first met :1Iiss 
HCllrietta Hcathorn, of S
ydncy, and lle ,vas th
n 
an aS5istant surgeon in H.:\!. Navy, attached to 
the Rattle8nake, a 28-gUll frigate engaged on an 
exploring expeditioll to K e\, Guinea. He ,,,as 
the seventh child of George Huxley, senior 
assistant-master of Dr. :Nicholas's school at Ealing 
-a school ,yhich nU111bcrcd Ne\YIllan among its 
pupils-aIlel there 'Ya8 not 111uch available money 
to spend on his education. Little, indeed, ,yas 
spent. He had (], couple.; of )?earb in t.IlC :school 
and, after his father'
 retirelnent to Coventry, 
,vas given the rUll of his library anel dcyoured every 
book he could find, c:-,peciall.y on metaphysics. 

rhrough the nlarriage of hi
 ::;ister to a Dr. Cooke 
l1e got a chance to leaI'll something of anatoll1.Y 
and began, ,\"hil
t quite a hoy, a bort of nlcdieal 
training, to console himself by studying human 
nlachines for not being allo"\\red to become all 
engincer. His firt;t p08t- m01'ten
 ( at the age of 
fourteen) nearl
y proved fatal to hÎln. He ,vas 
poisoned in sonlC ,yay, and, t.hough 11Îs life ,vas 
saved by nursing and care Í11 a farm-house and 
by country air, he ,vas al,vays after\vards subject 
to attacks of l1ypocholldriacal dyspepsia. 
He taught hilnself German, then an unusual 
acquirement, eXperimented ,vith clectricitj?, 
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indulged in theological speculationR and finaUy, 
at the age of sixteen, ,vent as a:-;:)istant to a doctor 
at Rotherhithc, ,,,ith a vie,v to "alkÎllg the London 
ho
pitals and obtaining a nlcùical degree. He" aH 
Roon transferred to his second brother-in-law, 
Dr. Scott, the husband of his favourite sister, 
Lizzie. At the age of Reventecn he ,vas given a 
free scholarship at Charing (
ross Hospital and, 
fortunately for him, came under a good and 
preci
e teacher, 1\11'. "7harton Jones, the lecturer 
on physiology, ,,,ho gave hinl the luental discipline 
he had hitherto lacl
ed. At nineteen lle made his 
first anatomical discovery, that of a membrane, 
till then unperceived, in the root of the huma.n 
hair, henceforth to be kno,vn as Huxley's mem... 
hrane. In 1843 he ,von the first chcn1ical prize 
and in 1845 ,yel1t up for his 
I.B. dpgree (London), 
" inning the gold medal for anatomy and physiolog
y'. 
He ,vas still only t,yonty, too young to qualify' 
at the College of Surgeons. He ,vas advi:::;ed to 
,,-rite to Sir "Tillialn Burnett, Director-General 
of the Navy :l\Iedical Service, ,,
ho allo,,
ed him to 
cut-pI' for that examination and after" ards sent 
hÎIn to Ha:slar. rrherc he remained only a. fe\v 
nlonths, being fortunate ellough to attract the 
notice of its chief officer, Sir John Richardson, 
,vho obtained for him the appointment to the 
Rattlesnake, ,\
hich filled up the next four years. 
They ,vere y'ears of hard ,vork and considerable 
hardship, as well as of ctdventure. 


U Life on board lIef l\Iaje5>ty's ships in those days 
"as a very different affair from ,vhat it is no"
 (thirty 
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years later), and ours ,vas exceptionally rough, as ,ve 
,vere often many months ,vithout receiving letters or 
beeing any civilised people but ourselves. In exchange, 
,vc had the interest of being about the la5t voyagers, 
I suppose, to ,,
holn it could be possible to n1cet ,vith 
people ,,,ho kne,v nothing of fire-arms. . . . But, apart 
fronl experience of this kind, and the opportunities 
offered for scientific "
ork, to me, personally, the cruise 
,vas extreluely valuable. It ,vas good for HIe to live 
under sharp discipline, to be do,,,n on the realities of 
existence by living on bare neces'53ries; to find ho,v 
extrclTIcly ,veIl ,vorth living life seemed to be ,,,hen one 
,yoke up from a night's l'est on a soft plank, ".ith the 
sky for canopy, and cocoa and ,yeevilly biscuit the sole 
prospect for breakfast; and more especiaIly to learn to 
',ark for the sa"ke of ,vhat I got for Illyself out of it, even 
if it alJ ,vent to the botton1 and I along ,,,ith it." 


He met ,vitIl little sYlupathy hI 11Ïs scielltiflc 
pursuits. 1'he individual officers of the navy 
cared as little as the British Adlniralty for the 
"Anatomy alld Affillities of the Family of the 
1Iedusæ," a branch of zoology to ,yhich Huxley" 
gave considerable attentioll, and in ,,"hicll he made 
110table discoveries. Illdecd, Professor Allman 
said, after his death, that his discovery of the t,vo 
Inembrallcs COllstituting the body of tIle .Nledusæ 
and of their relation to the vcrtebrate enlbryo 
" stallds at the very basis of a philosophic zoology 
and of a true conception of the affinitics of 
aninlals. " 
It was on the Rattlesnake's first visit to Sydney 
that Huxley met l\Iiss Heathorll and fell in love 
,vith her almost at first sight.. They had 111any 
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t"l1stes in COnlnlOl1. She "as highly educated, 
I{nc\v Gcrn11.ll ,veIl, and, as her son says, had a 
quiet sÏ1nplicity and strength of character ,vhich 
\\"ero to bo tho best corrective to Huxley's ilnpuIsivo 
tClllpcralllcnt. TIloy ,yere quickly engaged and 
aO'reed to be lnarried ,,,hen he should become full 
o 
surgeon. But it ,vas seven years beforo he could 
mako a honlo for her, au(! they had the added 
trial of a, long separation, for he ,vas obliged to 
return to England in 1850, and they diel not meet 
again until just before their nlarriage. 
* * * * * 
'Vhen the Rattlesnake arrived honle Huxley 
tried hard to get the A.dnliralty to undert.ake the 
publication of his scientific papers, but \vithout 
result. He could 110t afford to publish them 
hhnself. There ,vere endless negotiations both 
,vith the Government and the Royal Societ
y., 
,,,hich received him with great kindness and gave 
hilll the coveted F.R.S. on the strength of his 
l\Iedusa discovery. Indeed, he caIne very near 
receiving the Society's gold medal, ,vhich ,vas 
actually besto\ve(l 011 him the follo,ving year. 
So, at t,yenty-six, he could ,vrite- 
" I have at last tasted ,vhat it is to mingle ,,
ith my 
fellows-to take Iny place in that society for ,vbich nature 
has fitted me." 


.A.l1d in a letter to his sister, no,v settled ,yith hcl' 
husband in Tennessee, he says- 
"I don
t kno,v and I don't care ".hether I shall 
ever be ,vhat is caIIed a great man. I" ill leave my 
m
 rk somew'here, and it shall be clear and distinct 
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rT-:-H-:-II., his rnark I and free frolu the abominable 
blur of cant, humbug, and self-seeking ,vhich surrounds 
cvcrything in this prescnt ,yorld." 


But for all his brave ,vords, the uncertainty of 
llis positioll and the absence of 
nything lil{e a 
settled inconle \vere a grievous handicap. He \yas 
oft,Cll sadl.y depressed and doubted \"hether he 
,vere cloing rigllt in subordinating his fiancée's 
clailn to the clainls of science. No professorship 
or appointnlent See!11ed to come his ,vay. III 
August, 1852, he ,,,rote to her that he sonletimcs 
felt llc must abandon that hope- 


" In truth I am often very ,,"cary . . . and I begin 
to doubt ,vhether I have done \visely in giving vent to 
the cherished tendency to,vards Science ,vhich has 
haunted me eycr &incc DIY childhood. II ad I givcn 
tHyself to l\Ianullon I luight have been a respectable 
lnelnbcr of society ,vith large "atch-scals by this tinlc. 
I think it is very Jikely. . . . I may gi\ e up the farce 
aJtogether-burn Iny books, bury my rod, and take to 
practice in Australia." 


But he kne\\ it ,vould be, itl a sense, desertion. 
'l'he follo,,-ing 
"ear he ,vas again in the depths. 
Fortullatel.y a letter full of trust and encollrage- 
n1ent reached hin1 from i\Iiss Heatllorn, and her 
steadfast faith in his destiny nerved 11im to rcne,v 
the struggle. 
In 1854 he began at last to see light. He \vas 
,vriting a good deal and lecturing a.t the Royal 
Institution and else" here. In J line came a.n 
appoÍllt.lnent as Lecturer to t.he Government 
School of l\Tines i11 Jermyn Street. In August he 
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'\'as l'ntl'u
tctl ,,"it.h the COct
t hranch of the 
Geological SurvcJ, and the bame month ,vas 
appointed to a }(\ctnreship at St. Tboma
's _Ho
pital 
on COlllpar
"tiYe Anatomy". l'he follo\\-'ing year 
)Ii
 -. HeathorIl came ,vitIl her fanlily to England, 
and, to Huxley's great happiness, they ,vere 
llutrried, though she had been ver.y ill and her 
health for sonle years ,vas a matter of great 
anxiety. 
* * * * * 
"I hope your marriage ,,,ill not make you 
idle," ,vrote Dal\vin; "happillesH, I fear, is llot 
good for ,vork. " But he lleed not have been afraid. 
Idleness alld Huxley 'v ere incompatible terms. 
Even the honeymooll ,vas spent on the Coast 
Survey. The Jern1yn Street i\Iuseum had to be 
I"c-organised. lIe was lecturing to ,,,"orking n1ell 
3,'3 ,vell as to ordinary 8tudent
, both there 
and, later, at l\Iaurice's \V orking :\Ien's College. 
" People's Lectures," he called these- 


" Poptùar Lectures I hold to be an abomination unto 
the Lord. I ,vant the ,vorking cla
ses to understand that 
Science and her ,vays are great facts for them-that 
physical virtue is the base of all other, and that they 
al'(1 to be clean and temperate and all the rest-not 
because fcllo,vs in black ,vith ,vhite ties te]] them so, 
but because these are plain and patent la,vs of nature, 
,vhich they must obey under penalties. . . . I am sick 
of the dilettante Iniddlc-ela.ss, and mean to try ,vhat I 
can do ,vith thesc hard-headed fcllo,vs 'v ho live among 
facts. " 


Htill he ,vas also trying" hat he could do for t.he 
L 
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dilettante nlicldle-class by contributing a scientific 
column to the Saturday Rcvie'lv. And lIe ,vas 
gradually ,vinlling general recognition. As lle 
,vrites jestinglJl to his siHter in 1858, after enumer- 
ating hid various appointmcnts- 


" T. II. II. considered a rising man and not a bad 
fello,," by his friends-per contra greatly oycr-estimated 
and a bitter savage critic by his encnlics. . . . I have a 
high standard of excellence, anù [un no respecter of 
persons. " 


N evert,heless, all through llis life lle ,vas sensit.ive 
alld nervous as a public speaker. lie might 
believe hl plaÏ1mcss of SPCCCll and practise it, 
Lut it was at a considerable cost to llis nervous 
energy and cquaninlity. Lecturing lle ,vas 
obliged to undertake, not Ollly, as he himself saJls, 
" for filthy lucre," but as tIle best means of getting 
some educatioll in science to the mass of the people. 
He ,vould, ho,YC"\Ter, gladly llave been spared 
platfornl controversy, but for the 11eces
ity of 
llefel1ding Darv.in in the great fight ,,,ith the 
Church, ,vhich begall in 1859. 
* * * * * 
III NOyen1bcr of that year Tile Origi1
 of Species 
,vas published. Huxley had reserycd llis judgnlellt, 
holcfulg (louht to be a duty and bCÎllg as )Tet 
Ullcollvinced that an
y cause existed adequate to 
produce transmutation. L)Tell and Hooker wcre 
already adhercllts. "If I can cony-crt Huxley 
I shall be content," ,vrote Dar\vin. At their 
first meeting some 
years earlier Huxley says that 
he l
enlenlbcrs- 
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"c
prc

il1g nlY belief in t11(' ::>hëtrpne

 of the lines 
of demarcation bet\vcen natural groups and in the 
absence of transitional forins ,vith alJ the confidence of 
youth and imperfect kno,vlcdgc. I ,vas not aware at 
the tÏ1ne that (Dar\vin) had then been many years 
brooùing over the specic
 question; and the hUlnorous 
sn1Ïlc ,vhich accon1panied his gentle ans,vcr, that such 
""as not altogether his vie\v, long haunted and puzzled 
Ine. " 


But by 1857 Huxley ,vas feeling that SOl1le ,vorl{ing 
hypothesis must be found respecting the origin 
of l{nO\VI1 organic forms to replace the untenable 
separate creation theoIJr. Dar,vin and ,",,1 allace's 
hypothesis came- 


"like a flash of light to a Jnan \vho ,vas lost himself 
on a dark road. . . . l\ly reflection, \vhen I first made 
myself 1ll3stcr of the central idea of the Origin, ,vas, 
, Ho\v extremely stupid not to have thought of that! ' " 
IIenceforth "the only rational course for those ,vho had 
no other object but the attainnlent of truth "as to 
accept Dar\vinisln as a ,vorking hypothesis and see ,vhat 
could be made of it. Either it ,vould prove its capacity 
to e]ucidate the facts of organic life, or it ,,"ould break 
do\vn under the strain.'
 


But although Huxley had been preparing the 
,vay for Da.r\vin before the book actually appeared, 
and had, 011 his 0"'11 account, been re-exaulining 
the ::;tructural likenesses bet'\
een apes and lnan, 
the full force of Dar\vill'S argulllent, especially 
on the geological side, came llomc to him \vith 
fre::;ll force ,vhen the book ,vas actually in his 
hand.;. ".4.\A for J"our doctrine, I anI prepared 
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to go to the Rtake, if requisite, in support of 
Chapter IX. (' rfhe In1perfections of the Geological 
I
ecord ')." R.y good luck, alld 0\\ ing to the book 
h
ing sent to a Ti1nes rcyie\ver 'VI10 knc,\" no 
Rci(\l1ce and sought lluxley's help, he ,vas able to 
get a, vigorous llotice, l\'Titton by himself, into tho 
Tiu
e8 about Christn1as tÎIne. He then felt that 
11Îs best course ,vas to devote hÎ1nself to the brancll 
of zoology peculiarly his o\vn-Development and 
Vertebrate Anatomy. By follo,,"ing up Dar\vÏ1l'R 
11ints in Ilis 0'\11 teaching, especially in some 
lectures to \vorking mell on the Relation of 1\Ian 
to the Lo,ver .A.ninlals, lie thre\v (lo\vn, ,vithout 
cÀpressly intelldillg it, the gage of batt.le to the 
religious ,,"orld. 
* * * * * 
It \v
S promptl.y take}l up. The British 
.L
ssociatioll nlet at Oxford in 1860. 0110 or t,\O 
papers \vere do\\pn for reading \vhich touched tho 
fringe of the subject. Huxle
r tried to avoid 
'controversy, but ,,,,hen Professor Richard O\ven 
stated tlu1t the brain of the gorilla" presented more 
differences as cOlnpared ,vith the brain of 111an than 
it did ,,,,hen compared ,vith tho brains of the very 
lo"\vcst and most probleulatical of the Quadru- 
III ana, " he felt obliged to Intervellc ,vitIl a direct 
negatiyc. It ,vas the subject \\ ith ,,,hich he llad 
recently been occupied. He \vas a skilled embry- 
ologi
t, O,\pe11 ,vas not; and }lO had satisfied 
himself by careful and repeated exanlinatioll 
that in the earliest embr
yonic stages there is 110 
(liscernible difference bet\veen the embryos of the 
dog, tIle ape, alld the llumall heing, \vhilst- 
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, so fa.r as cerebral structure goes, it i') clear that 
Ian 
differs less from t.h
 Chin1p
1nzcc, or the Orang, than these 
do evcn frOll1 the ::\Ionkeys, and that the difference 
bt:t\\rCCll the brains of the Chhnpanzcc and of :\Ian is 
ahuo
t insignificant, "hen con1parcd ,vith that hct,,"ccn 
the Chilnpanzcc brain anù that of a Lelnur." 
I[e could not, therefore, avoid the conclusioll 
that though "the structural differences bet\Veell 
3Iall and the l\Ian-like apes certainly justify our 
regarding 11Ínl as constituting a family apart from 
then1, . . . there can be 110 justification for placing 
him ill a distinct order." He is, and must be, a 
member of the order Primates, ,vhich al::;o includes 
tho .Ape
 and the Lemurs. 
If then natural selection has produced the 
variations in species alllongst the aniInals, there 
is no ground for denying its po\ver to produce tho 
species Man. And llere, naturally, broke in the 
choru8 of abuse from the defenders of religion. 
On the last day of the Oxford meeting, the country 
clergy, the ladies of Oxford, and the large majority 
of the members of the British Association cro,yded 
into the biggest rooln, of the l\Iuseum to applaud 
Bi::;hop Samuel 'Vilberferce's chaulpionship of the 
orthodox vie,v. He had been carefully posted 
,,,ith the necessary arguments; but he knew 
nothing of science first-hand, and his ignorance 
'\'itS patent to an expert. He adopted a. light and 
scoffing tone. "There ,vas nothing in tho idea of 
evolution. Rock-pigeons \vere no,v \vhat rock- 
pigcon
 had al\vays beell" (apparently eyer since 
the oliginal pair entered Noah's ark !). Finally 
he turned to HUÀley, seat.ed on the platforln, and 
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begged to k.ll0"T lrIletIler Ile clailllcd descent from 
a lllonke.y on his grandfather's side, or his grand.. 
mother's? "'l"he Lord hath delivered llim into 
n1ine hands," ejaclùatecl Huxley to Sir BenjamÎll 
Brodie, 'VI10 sat 11ext hin1, and, \"hell he rose to 
speak, lle said ,vith quiet but arresting sternness 
that, though he ,vas 110t ashamed to have a monkey 
for his ancestor, lle '\vould be ashanled to be 
connected ,vith a Ulan ,vho used great gifts to 
obscure the truth. The effect 'Ya
 electrical. He 
had been coldIj'" receivcd ,vhcn Ile rose; but ,vhen 
he sat dOlrn, the cheers almost equalled tho
c 
,vhich had greeted the Bishop. And men thought 
t,,'ice before daring to meet the ne\v theories \vith 
no better \\"capon than ridicule. 
Of course the battle ,vas not yet ,yon, not even 
after Sir 'Villi am Flower's den1011stratioll at the 
llext n10eting of the Britisll Association at Caul- 
bridge. Jokes about the missing linl{ and" being 
on the side of the allgels" are ,veIl withhl the 
memory of nlen and ,vomel1 not 
yet old. But all, 
except those 'VI10 definitely determined to close 
tJleir lllinds to clcience in the interests of orthodoxy, 
l{new that some moans must be found to harmonise 
Genesis ,vitIl Dar\vin, or that Genesis must go. 
Religious paper
 in 1862, SUCll as The TVitness, 
migllt talk about this- 
" anti-scriptural and most debasing theory. . . standing 
in blasphelnous contradiction to biblical narrative and 
doctrine. . . the vilest and beastliest paradox ever 
invented in ancient or modern tÌnlcs amongst Pagans 
or Christians." 
But it ,vas no longer 110Rsihle t.o silence nlen of 
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G'tlilco. 
".Jlagna est veritas et prævalebit!" ,vroto 
Huxley in 18Ð4, 'VhCll he republished his 1862 
lect.ures under the title JI al
' 8 Place i1
 Nature, 
pët,rtly to encourage younger men, by sho\ving thOlll 
ho,v the contested theories of one age are the 
cOluIDonplaccs of the next. 


"Truth is great, certainly, but, considering her 
grcatnc
s, it is curious 'v hat a long time she is apt to 
take about prevailing. . . . I could say (in 1868) ,,'ith a 
good conscience that my conclusions 'had not been 
forn1cd hastily or enunciated crudely.' I thought I had 
earned the right to publish them. . . . So the book came 
out. . . . The Borcas of criticism ble,v his hardest blasts 
of nlisrepresentation and ridicule for some ycar
, and I 
,vas even as one of the ,vicked. Indeed, it surprises me 
at times to think ho,v anyone ,vho had sunk so lo,v could 
since have enlerged into at any rate relative respecta- 
bility. . . . " Yet let every young student remember 
that" r" eritas præ'Calebit some day; and even if she does 
not prevail in his tÍ1ne, he biu1self ,viII be all the better 
and ,viser for having tried to hclp her. ...\nd let hin1 
recollect that such great re,yard is full paYlnent for all 
his labours and pains." 


* 
 * * * 
It \\
as pretty nearly all the re,vard Huxley n1et 
\vith hin1self, except the friendship of the fø\y ,vho 
think. He ,vas anathen1a to a large part of 
society. Old ladies \vrote him anonYlnous letters, 
praying that the Alu1ighty ,,"ould scnd hitn dO\\ï1 
quick into the pit. But besides scientific Inen and 
philosophers, like Speneer, t.llere ,vere a fe\v sincere 
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religious n1cn ,vho recognised his fearless hOllesty. 
Amollgst the
e "tas Charles I(ingsley. 'fhey hall 
tlleir lllutual love of natural history as common 
ground, alld the genuÍ11e fricnd
hip bet\yccn then1 
is sllown by the letter in \\Thiell Huxley aCkllO\Y- 
ledges I(ingsle
y's sJTlllpat}lJ
 in Olle of the greatest 
sorro,ys of his life. III September, 1860, S0011 after 
the memorable speech at Oxford, the litt.le eldcHt 
son, ,vho had beGl1 his joy and pride, died at four 
years old after t,vo day
' illness. 
Kingsley hacl hinted at the Christian 110pO. 
Huxley rcplies- 


"Ilad I li\ped 3 couple of centuries earlier, I could 
ha ,.e fancied a devil scoffing at Ine . . . and asking filC 
"'hat profit it \vas to haye stripped lllysclf of the hopes 
ctnd consolation
 of the Dlass of mankind? To ,\yhich 
my only reply ,vas and is: Oh de,
il! truth i
 bettcr 
than much profit. . . . If ".ife and child and nanlC anù 
fame ,vere all to be lost to llIC one after the other as the 
penalty, still I ,,,in not lie. . . . I neither deny nor 
aflìrm thc immortality of nlan. I see no reason for 
bclieving it, but, on the other hand, I h
yc no means of 
disproving it. . . . I kno,v what I mean ".hcn I say 
I believe in the I a,," of the inverse squares, and I ,,-ill 
not rest lllY life and hopes upon ,,"eaker cOI1\.ictions. I 
dare not if I ,vould. 1\1easured by this standard, "hat 
becomes of the doctrine of imn1ortality? . . . Science 

een1s to me to teach in the highest and strongest lllanner 
the great truth ,vhieh is en1bodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the ,vill of God. Sit 
dO'Vll before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
e\ ery preconceived notion, folIo"'. hunlbly ,vhercver and 
to Vt'hatever abysses nat.ure leads, or you 5113.11 learn 
not hing. . . f 
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U I kno,v right ,veIl that 99 out of 100 of my fcllo,,'s 
,,'ould call tHe atheist, infidel, and 
n the other l1
ual hard 
nan1CS. As onr In.\\' stand:-". if the lo,,"eç.,t thief stcal
 
n1Y coat, 111)" evidence (nlY opinions being kno\vn) ,vould 
not be receivcd again
t hinI. But I cannot hclp it. . . . 
If ever the occasion arises ,vhen 1 am bound to speak, 
I ,,,in not shalne my boy. . . . 1 don't profess to under- 
stand the logic of yourself, r,Iaurice, and the I'cst of your 
school, but I have ahvays said I ,,,,ould swcar by your 
truthfulness and sincerity, and that good Inust come of 
your efforts. The Inore plain this ,vas to D1e, ho\vever, 
the ll10re obviou
 the necessity to let you see "'here the 
ll1cn of science are driying. . . ." 


* * * * * 
Thero "ere other indicatiollS of their clirectioll, 
not all of Huxley's giving, thougll fe\v of his 
scientific colleagues spoke out so plainly until \\rell 
into the 'seventies. He IlÎ1nself had no very 
special occasion to come up against the orthodox 
\"ith any ne\v and offending theory until his 
Edinburgh lecture in 1869, 01L the Physical Basis of 
L1fe. In this he contended t.hat- 


U \vhether in anÏ1nals or plants the structural unit of 
the living body is n1ade up of sin1Ïlar material, and that 
vital action and cven thought are uItÜuately based upon 
n10lccular changes in this life-st.uff." 


This" protoplaSII1," he declares, he \,"as thought by 
SOlne to have invented for the special purpose of 
annoying the orthodox. But five years later 
hi
 vie\v ,vas taken up and reinforced by Prof. 
'V. 1(. (
lifford, \\"ho developc(l it into a sceptical 


· The Jaw wn
 altered in 186
. 
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(li
cussion of the possible existence of COllscious.. 
11eS
 apart fronl a nervous system. By that time 

eYlldall, too, llad delivered at Belfast t.Ile prc
i.. 
dcntial address to tho British Association, Ì11,vhich 
he vindicatc(l the l1CCes8ary derivation of life froll1 
the spolltalleous cOll1binatiol1 of its Ì110rgallic 
clelncnts an(l ruled out tIle 11e-ccssity of ilnagining 
a11Y other cause. ""1 e clain1," he Haid, " an(l ,YO 
shall ,vre
t frOlll theology, tIle elltire clolllaÌ11 of 
cosmological tIleory." 
NeitIlor Tyndall 1101' Huxley ,,,,ere prepêtrcd to 
adn1it t.he charge of being materiali
ts, often as it 
,vas brougllt against then1. TIle
y lllade no 
uch 
claim to defillitc kno,vledge as the use of that 
tern1 inlplies. But they a
sertcd that science 
!{110'\ s only states of consciousness and co-ordinated 
nlolocuJar movenlcnts. These nlay, or lna
r not, be 
phcnolllel1a related to sonlC hiddcn reality; on 
that point science has 110 lrno\vlcdge. Huxlc)1', 
indeed, half ill jest, finding that all otller nlenlbers 
of the :\Ictaphysical Society", of ,vllich l1e was a 
lllembor, were 
'8ts of some kind- 


"took thought and invented ,vhat I conceived to be 
the appropriate title of agnostic. . . and took the 
earJicst opportunity of parading it at our Society to 
sho,v that I, too, had a tail likp the other foxes." 


The title came to stay. Spencer gave it its due 
l)hilosophical basis, and Lcslie Stephen fixed its 
place in literature by his beautiful essa
T, An, 
Agnostic's Apology. 
* 
 * * * 
The 11ext fourteen 
"ears of Huxley's life n1ay 
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be called tho period of full recognition. Up to 
1870 he ,vas "a cOIning Iuall " ; by 1870 ho had 
arriycd. After his serious breakdo'Yl1 in health 
in 1884 he ,vas, as far as aC"tive scientific ,,"orl{ ,vas 
concerned, laid 011 the shelf, though no retiren1cnt 
could ever quench his ardent spirit, and lIe filled 
hi
 la,st ten years of life "ith aR n1any actiy'e 
intercsts as "Tould suffice most men for tho year::; 
of their priu1e. But fronl 1870 to 1884 public 
bodies of all kinds, learned societies and Cabinet 
l\Iinisters ,vere each in turn clain1ing his services 
as the foremo
t living exponent of biological 
SCIence. 
First canle the Londol1 School Board. He had 
al\vays been zealous in the cause of eùucation. 
He ,vishcd to see science properly taught ancl 
given its right place in any educational scheme. 
He ,vanted more tilne given to dra,ving, and he 
""as an ardent advocate of "nature stud
y'," both 
as a means of quickening the n1ental faculties ancl 
as preparing the mind for appreciating the ne,ver 
vie,vs of mall and his relation to the universe. At 
the same time he ,vas no bigoted opponent of 
Bible study. 
rheology, he said, is not religion. 
To advocate 110 religious teaching because yOtl aru 
afraid of theological dognla is lil{e " burning your 
ship to get rid of the cockroaches." 


" Teach a child ""hat is ,vise, ihat is 'lnorality. Teach 
hin1 what is ,vise and beautiful, that is religion ! '
 


1'1any ,,"ere surprised by his tolerance. But he 
al,vays n1aintaineù that t.he people ,vant n10ral 
teaching, and t hpy ,yo.ut literature. 
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" Though for the la5t quarter of a century," he ,vrote 
in 1879, " J have done all that lay in illY po,vcr to oppose 
3 nd destroy th
 idolatrous a('cretion
 of J udaisnl and 
Christianity, 1 hayc nc\-er had the 
lightest sympathy 
,,,ith those "rho, as the GCrInans say, ,yould ' thro,v the 
child a,vay along ,vith the Lath. . ..' 1'be n1ass of 
the people should not be dcprived of the one great 
literaturc ,vhich is OpC
1 to thcln-not 
hut out froIn the 
perccption of their relations ,vith the 'v hole past history 
of civiliscd Innnkind." 


But if there "
re 110 historical cOl1tinuit
y to be 
}lreserved, if the educator "ere dealÏ11g \vith a 
fresll and untouched populat.ion, or the denizens 
of another planet, then Huxley ,yould llcver have 
advocated tho use of the Bible as an agency for 
conveying religious alld ethical ideas. Its ethics 
"erc too suspect and its religion too intermixed 
,vith superstition. 

his is probably ,,-hat l\Iatthe,v 
Arnold meallt ,vl1cn l1C quoted Huxley as an 
opponent of the Biblc in the scIlools. 
Ho\veyer, it ,,"as not onl.y on the School Board 
that Huxley sIlo" e(l a tolerance of the clerical 
point of vie\v, in 
piteof his avo\yed anti-clericalisln. 
A notable instance occurred ,vhen George Eliot 
died at the end of 1880, and a suggestioll ,vas 
made by Spencer 'tnd oth 
rs that Deal1 Stanley 
sllould be memorialised to allo,," burial Î11 the 
Abbe.}. Huxley's refusal to join, expressed in a 
letter to Spencer, sho\vs an understanding of the 
clerical point of vie\" rare enough in an oppollent. 



c. Ho\vever much I may lan1cnt the circumstance, 
"T ('
tn1inster Abbey is a Chri"tian Chuf('h and not a 
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I)anthcoll, and the Dean thcrcof is olIiciaIly a Christian 
priest, and ".e ask hirn to bcsto,v c
ccptional Christian 
honours by this Lurial in the Abbcy. George Eliot i.., 
kn()\\-ï1 not only as tt great ".ritcr, hut a
 a person ,vhos
 
life and opinions ,vere in notorious antagoni<;ln to 

hristian practice in regard to Inarriagc, and Chri
tian 
theory in regard to dogn1a. Ho,v am I to tell the Dean 
that I think he ought to read over the body of a person, 
'\' ho did not repent of 'v It at the Church consiùers mortal 
sin, a service, not one solitary proposition in ,vhich she 
,vould have acceptcd for truth ,,,hile she ,vas alive? " 


A year and a half later, \Vhell Stanley died, 
Huxley recalled the occurrence, and clcclared, as 
a proof "of the extraordinar.y catholicity and 
undaunted courage of the man" ,vith ,,,horn he 
had al,vays been on terms of \varm friendship, that 
Stanle)T ,vould havu agreed to the Abbey funeral, 
"had it been pressed upon hill1 by a strong 
repreBentation. " 
But besides the School Board, on ,vhich he 
did not serve long, there ,vas his \vork for the 
Science and Art Department at South I(ensington ; 
his position on several Royal Commissions-he 
served on cight in all; the Lord Rectorship of 
Abcrclcell ITniversity in 1874; the Secretaryship 
of the Royal Society frolll 1871-80, and its Presi- 
dency fronl 1883-85, ,vitIl the Trusteeship of tho 
British l\Iuseuln "rhich this involved; his appoint- 
111cnt as Inspector of :Fisheries; his Professorship 
of Biology in the Normal School-later the Royal 
College of Science-and a host of lllinor actiyities. 
Recognition ,va
 coming, t.oo, though tardil.y, froll1 
the older uniycrsities. Cambridge gave him an 
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hOllora.r
 degree in 1879. 1\\"0 years later O-xford 
suggc"tl"\d givinO' hin1 the Linacre Profc

oI'
hip of 
Ph
.siology, and he was SOUllded as to 
tanding for 
the :\Iastersllip of UlliYer
ity College (Oxford). 
Both the
e proposition
 he (lcclined. He had no 
".i::-h to lea,.e London au(l to exchange hi:::> happy 
freedom in St. JOhll'S ""'ood for academic restric- 
ti01l3. " I do 110t thinl{ I am cut out for a Don or 
your lllother for a Donne
s ' he "Tite
 to hi
 son. 
Sonle of his friends rcûretted that he alIo" ed 
- 
him
elf to be ".itl1dra".11 fro III pure sciellce b.r so 
11luch official ,,'ork; but 110 had a strong sense of 
public dut
. and a keenn

s for ,york ,yhich 
amolmted almost to a di,ea,e. He could llOt be 
idle. E,.ell 3t 110liday at St. ...
ndre'\"'s ,\ as spent 
in ran::-ackil1g the yolumes of Suarez and cOlúuting 
St. George :\Ii\"ll,rt bJ references to the ,yorks of 
the learned Je;:;uit theologian. ""
hat a ,,"ollder- 
ftù man you are to grapple "ith tho::;e 01(1 meta- 
phy
ico-di'.Î11it
,. bool
" ".rote Dar,vin. . . . "I 
nlu.st tell you '\vhat Hooker said to me 3, fe" 
rears 
ngo. "'Then I read HuxleJ., I feel quite infantine 
in intellect.' , 
* * * * * 
But nature had her re,enge. There had been 
previolls ".arlllngß. In 1872 he ,\yas a prey to acute 
dyspepsia alld, helped b
y the generosity of scientific 
friends, ,yellt on a trip to the )Iediterraneall and 
Eg

t. He leturned OIÙY partiall\ cured and had 
to go abroad agaÏ11 the follo\Ylllg 
rear. Extreme 
temperance and reac;onable care kept him going for 
some years-that and his indefatigable spirit. 
U Bottled life,.... R. H. Huttoll called it. 
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'- If Profe

or IIuxlcy ,çcre to become the President 
of the Social Science Association, or of the International 
Statistical Congress, he ,vouId still be amusing, so much 
bottled life due
 he infu
e into the driest topic on 
vhich 
human being:; cver contrived to prose." 
X'o \\-ollder he ".as in such general reque....t to 
speak and lecture here, there and eyer.y\\-here, 
and to preside o\-er this and that societ.y. But he 
strained the bo\y too far, and in 18b-! just \vhen he 
,vas considering the propriety of retiring before 
long from active hfe the btring c;napped and he 
,vas imperati,-el}- ordered abroad at once to avert 
a hopele'
 breakdo,\-n. 
Personal 
orro" sand 10 '
es had helped to bring 
thi
 about. In 1882 Darn-in died. The 
me 
-ear 
Franci
 Balfour ,,-as killed on the ..-\lp:, and H uxle
- 
lost " the only man "Who can carI}- out my ,york." 
...-\. fe\\ years earlier ,,-. I'C Clifford-b brilliant career 
had come to its early cl05e. _\iter Balfour"s 
death Huxle
- ,yas for a fe,,," da)-S ,.. utterl
- pro - 
trated . . . scarcely able to eat or 
leep." ....-\nd 
no\\, in 1884, the begim1ing of mortal illne....
 in hi3 
second daughter, the "ife of the artist )Ir. John 
Collier, came as a bitter ë,rief to him, and the effort 
of hiding bis feelings so as not to throw gloom over 
the ,yedding of a younger daughter ,,-as an added 
btrain. He spent the ,,-inter abroad, returning in 
....\pril, löb5; but there "a>:) not enough improve- 
ment to justif
. taking up his ,,-ork aciain and in 
)Iay, just after hi::; 
L"'(tieth birthda
-, he re
igned 
hi
 p05t
 under Go,-ernment as ".e]l a:3 the Preci- 
dencj- of the Ro
-al Society. Odell.}" enough, he 
had often jokingl) said that men of science 
hould 
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be strangled at sixty' for fear they becanlc obstruc- 
tive to ne,v ideas. 
He ,vandcrcd about for a tÍlne to English sea- 
side places a,ncl the Y orksllire TIl00rS in search of 
hC:1lth. Hi
 retiring pension Inade dail.y ,\rork no 
longer necessar.y. ...\.nd, thanks to Lord lddesleigh, 
a Civil I
ist pension of f300 made up the drop from 
salaIJT to pension. But Ile lnight ha,ve begull to 
feel inaction ,vearisolne, had not the appearance 
of an attacJ( on Reville b.Y' 1\11'. Gladstone in the 
, 
}."r,inetee11tn Century appealed to hi:-j 8cnse of humour 
and rou::;ed his COlllbati \TC 
pirit. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


l\lr. Gladstone, ,,,hoRe cllt,husiasn1 botll for 
Honlcr allli for the Hebre,v scriptures sometin1CS 
oYer
teppcd his scholaröhip, ,vas llotoriously un- 
fortunate in controvers.y. One ,,"onders that he 
dared, in Huxley's lifetime, lnaintain that the 
order of creatioll in Genesis is supported by the 
evidence of science. But so it ,vas, and, even after 
Huxley had replied, Gladstone, greatly' daring, 
returned to the charge ,vith a Proem to Genesis 
and delivered himself again into Huxley's hands. 
"Tell 111ight Huxley sa
r that- 


" the ignorance of the so-calle 1 edu{\at
d classes in this 
country is stnpendous, and in the' hands of people like 
Glad
tone it is a political force. . . . Seriously, it is a 
grave thing that the destinies of this country should at 
present be seriously influenced by a Inall \"ho, ,,'hatever 
he nlay be in the nffairs of ,,'hich I an1 no judge, is 
nothing but a copious shunler in tho<;e ,,'hich I do under- 
stand. " 
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Huxley follo\\'cd up this purely controvcrsial 
matter by a Iongpr essay on the El:olurion vf 
'l'lteology, in \vhich he ainled at sho\ving in geo- 
logical language that the Hebrc,,,, Scripture
 are- 


" :-,tratified depo
its (often confused anù, even ,vith their 
natural order, inverted) left by the stream of the intel- 
]cctual and Inoral ]ife of Israel during many centuries. 
And, embedded in these strata, there are nun1erous 
rClllains of forms of thought ,yhich once lived. . . . 
Our task is to rescue these . . . and by careful com- 
parison ,vith existing forms of theology to make the dead 
,,"orId ,yhich they record live again." 


In other ,vords, he is suggesting t.he study, ,vhich 
has since made such strides, of COlnparative 
Religion, that new science, the child of the historic 
Inethod, to \\yhich Reville's Prolegomena to the 
History of Religions ,vas a note,vorthy contribution. 
"Philosophies of religioll" Huxley yie\ved ,vith 
deep distrust-" in ll1Y experience they turn out to 
be only 'religions of philosophers,' quite another 
busine:ss "-but histoIJT, recorded facts, and conl- 
pari::;on of facts, was part of the field of science. 
There ,vere othcr passages at arnlS ,vith l\Ir. 
Gladstone, \vith l\Iagee, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and ,vith Dr. "'ace, the Dean of Canterbury. 
They ,vere often alllusing ellough, though one is 
tempted to regret that Huxley gave so flIuch tinle 
and thought to the Gadarene s\yine. Those un- 
fortunate animals "'cre discussed for t\\,O years, 
and both defence and attack st.rayed into all sorts 
of by-pat.hs of geography', history, demonology and 
the like. Perhaps HuxlC'
r felt SOlne t,vinges 
1\1 
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hinlself, for in an essay ,vrittell in 1891 he inserts a 
sort of apologia- 


"Thus, ,,,,hen such a story as that about the Gadarene 
s,vine is placed before us, the Ï1nportance of the decision, 
,vhether it is to be accepted or rejected, cannot be over- 
estin1ated. If the den1onological part of it is to be 
accepted, the authority of Jesus is unmi
takably pledged 
to the demonologicaJ system current in Judæa in the 
first ccntury. The belicf in devils ,yho possess luen, and 
can be transferred fronl inen to pigs, becomes as much a 
part of Christian doglna a'5 any article of the Creeds. If 
it is to be rejected, there àre t,vo alternative conclusions. 
Supposing the Gospcls to be 11istorically accurate, it 
follo,ys that Jesus shared in the errors, respecting the 
nature of the spiritual "
orld, prevalcnt in the age in 
,vhich he lived and an10ng the pcople of his nation. If, 
on the other hand, the Gospel tradition gives us only a 
popular version of the sayings and doings of Jesus, 
falsely coloured and distorted by the superstitious 
iInaginings of the minds through ,y hich it had passed, 
,vhat guarantee have ,ve that a sin1ilar unconscious 
falsification, in accordance with preconceived ideas, may 
not have taken place in respect of other reported sayings 
and doings ? '
 


* * * * * 
The dilelnnla is real enough and COllstitutes the 
serious side of IIuxle
y's general attacl{ upon the 
credibility of the Ne,v Tcstanlent miracles. l\Iixed 
up ,vith tllis ,vas his " fun," his love of cont.roversy 
as a fine art, alld his dangerous faculty for pene- 
trating further than his antagollist, even into what 
that antagonist regarded as his O'Vl1 preserves. 
Thus lIe upsets Gladstolle cOllcerlling Josel)hus as 
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thoroughly as he had cOlúutcd St. George l\Iivart 
out of Suarcz, and \vhen Hcbrc\v scholars question 
his int.erpretation of Leyitical nanles, he promptly 
rcfcrs thenl to the vie\,," of a lrell-kno\rn Hcbrew 
COlnmentator. 
I t is the fashion 110\V to nlcet the difficulties, 
,rhich Huxley raises, by recognising the "llU111an 
clement" in the Gospel rccords. But such a 
\veapon could not fairl)' be ,yielded by a Inan like 
D
an \\lace, \vho upheld the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible in its 1l10st absolute forIll. Indeed, the 
general recognitioll of fallibility in the Scriptures 
o\ves more than it al\yays likes to admit to 
Irs. 
Humphry 'Yard, \vho, in Huxley's vivi(l descrip- 
t.ion of her, "s"
ept awa.y the greater part of 
"race's sophistries as a dexterous and strong- 
\vristed housemaid s\veeps a\vay cob\vebs ,vith lIeI' 
broo111, and sayed a lot of tinle." No\yadays 
quite orthodox critics realise that the value of 
testimony must itself be tested. In 1889, if 
testimony seemed to confute the Scriptures, so 
much the \vorse for the testimony. A Robert 
EIsnlere of tllose days had no choice but to leave 
the church of his fathers; now he would most 
likely be made a Dean. 
For all his enjoymellt of controvers
y-" I 
sent off another article to I<:no\"les last night, a 
regular facer for the clericals. You can't think 
ho\v I enjoy \vritil1g 110\V for the first time in my 
lifo "-he ,vas scrupulously exact and fair III hi
 
statements, and never personal or wilfully offensive. 
It gave him immense pleasure to cite, III defellce of 
agnosticism, Cardinal N" e\YIUall'S adnlission that 
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the evidence for ancient miracles is no better than 
for Inodern one
. But if, sa,Ys Huxley, tIle exuda- 
tiOll of blood Ironl the relics of the llol.y 111artyrs, 
]\IarcelliIlu
 and Petrus, is as ,veIl establislled from 
contenlporary records as t.he resurrection of 
Jesus, " Cardinal Ne-\vman's doctrÏ11e of ' Develop- 
mCllt' is true to all extent of \yhich the Cardinal 
did 110t dream." 
Articles about t.he Gadarcne s\vine and 
Iarccl- 
IÏ11US and Petrus ".cre in themselyes little more than 
the recreatiol1S of a philo
ophcr. '
rhe permanent 
value of Huxlcy'
 contributioll to the litcrature of 
free tl10Ught ('onsi
tcd rather ÎlI his out
poken 
defence of truth and IlLes folio" ing 1rhercv.er that 
led hill1. He 111a)r or llla)' 110t have delllollstrated 
that" Christ ,yas not a Chri
tiall "-in otIler \yords, 
that tIle religioll " hich Jesus founded died out 
,vitIl tIle disappearallce of t.he Ebiol1ites and 

azarencs-those despiðcd Judæo-Uhristiall sects 
\yho fa,dcd a\va
y before the ad\ ance of the 
....t\.lexandrian form of Christianity., based up 011 
Pauline teaching and fornlulatcd ill the Church's 
Creeds. 


" Thinking of the elaim
 made by orthodox Christi- 
anity on the one hand, and the total absence of founda- 
tion for them on the other, I hnd it hard to abstain from 
using a phrase ,vhich bhocked me very nluch ,vhen 
Strauss first applied it to the Resurrection, JVelt-hisiori- 
scher Hll1nbug! " 


* * * * * 
Huxley. hated humbug of evcry kind, world- 
llist.oric or inùiyidual. Truth in ,vord and hI 
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thought ,vas a pa.
sion ,,'ith hÎIll ,vhich amounted to 
a religion. And ,,,ith lying ho classificd 'v hat he 
callcd the " 8in of faith," i. e. stultifying the reason 
by aB
enting to propo
itiol1s, neither self-evident 
nor adcquatel
r proved. He ,,,ould adulit no 
co 111promi::;e. Childrcn should, no doubt, be taught 
"tho Dlythology of tJleir tin1e and country"; 
but" as thcy gre,v up, their questions öhould be 
ans,,,ered frankl.y, and the
y should be encouragcd 
to probe all things. Freedo1l1 of thought and 
speech, not ribalùry, ,vas the one thing \vorth 
fighting for. And right gallantl.y he fought. 
" His strongest claÍIn to reverence and gratitude," 
"rote Lord Hobhouse after his death, ,vas "the 
steadfast courage and consunl1nate ability ,vit,h 
,,
hich he fought the battle of intellectual freedonl f 
and insisted that people should be allo,ved to 
speak their honest convictions "Tithout being 
opprcssed or slandered by the orthodox." 
He could turn this honesty even against hiulsclf. 
His o"
n readiness to admit error he proyed oyer 
and oyer agaÏ11 in the reahn of science, and he 
n1akes humorous confession of his ,veak, but verv 
v 
natural, shrinking ,vhen the sincerity of his belief 
in the legithnacy of marriage ,,,ith a deceased 
,vüe's sister ,vas put to the test hI his o,vn im- 
Dlcdiate circle. 
Shufiiers he could not endure. l\Iagee he 
liked and, after their 11lecting at the Academy 
dinner in 1889, thc}! buried t.ho hatchet and 
respected one another. And ,,,hen he encountered 
])r. "Taco by accident in )Irs. HU111phry. \Vard':i 
dra\ving-roonl, onlJT the t\villklc in his c
"e betrayc-d 
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any discomfiture. But going for Gladstone he 
never could resist, if it ,vas only because of his 
verbiage and t.he involvements of his style. 
IIuxlcy himself ,vrote a style of crystal cleanless, 
the fitting expression of his clearllcss of thought. 
And lle ,vas sterll ,yitIl himself about any exuber- 
ance-" it is all excellent rule al,vays to erase 
an)rthing that strikes 011e as particularly smart 
,vhen ,vriting it." 
In the scientific ,,,orIel his Îllflexibility of 
purpose llad its re"Tard. eVCll in this life. Thirty 

rears after his e11counter ,yitIl l\Tilberforce he 
sat once 1110re in the 'l"1Ileatre at Oxford, llearing 
Lord Salisbur
y tell the British Association that 
evolution "as 110'V (lisputed by 110 rcasollable 
Ulan. "It ,vas \Ter.y queer to sit there and hear 
the doctrines you al1d I ,,"ere dan1ned for advocating 
. . . enunciated as matters of course," he ,vrote 
to Hooker. 
B
y this tiuIO evell the Cburchmell ,vere vying 
,,-itll one anot.her to adapt their tenets to 
Dar,YÎ11Îsn1. It 11ad invaded every brancll of 
philosopllY. Etllics a11d sociolog
r spoke it.s 
language, not al,va
ys ,vith full recognitio11 of 
its implications. HelIce, ,vhen in 1893 Huxley 
deliycred the second of the Romanes lectures at 
Oxford (Gladstone had delivered tIle first), he 
chose for his subject Evolution and Ethics, aud set 
himself to alls,ver the quest.ion- 
"to ,vhat extent modern progress in natural kno"
- 
ledge, and more especially the general outcome of that 
progress in the doctrine of eyolution, is COlupetent to 
help us in the great ,,"ork of beJping one _ anot her? " 
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His anb,,"cr to this qucstiOll is not only intensely 
interesting ill itBelf, but also typical of the stern 
and some,vhat stoical attitude to life of mid- 
Victorian freethinkers. lIe ,viII have none of the 
shallo\v optimisln of pratcr
 about human progress, 
and apologises for tho loose use of the term, 
" survival of the fittest," too COlnnlon even amongst 
men of science. " 
Fittost " docs not meal1 " best" 
ÎIl any ethical sellse. If the moral sentiments 
havo been "evolved," so too have the immoral. 
Physiologically speaking, "fittest" meallS best 
adapted to environment. If the \vorld cooled dO'Vll 
again to the glacial period, lichens and sno\v 
mosses might be the" fittest" of plants to survive. 
f;o far fronl the ethical progress of society repro- 
ducing the cosmic process, it is the exact oppoBite 
of it. The progress of society consists not in- 


" imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in cOlnbating it. . . . The theory of 
evolution encourages no millennial anticipations. If 
for millions of years our globe has taken the up,vard 
road, yet some tiInc the slunnlit ,,"ill be reached and the 
do,vn,vard route will be commenced. The nlost daring 
inlagination ,,"ill hardly ",enture upon the suggestion 
that the po,,'er and the intcHigence of men can ever 
arrest the procession of the great year." 


OIl this note the Oxford lecture ended. In th
 
Prolegonzena, published ,vith it in the last :year of 
Huxley's Hfe, he forlnulatcd his creed- 


" That luan as a ' political animal' is susceptible of 
a vast anlount of improvement, by education, by in- 
struction, and by t h(l' app1i('ation of his inteHigence to 
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the adaptation of thc ('onòitions of life to his higher 
need
, I entertain not the slightest dou bi. IJut so long 
as he remains liable to error, intellectual or n10ral; so 
long as he is compelled to be perpetually on guard 
against the cosmic forces, ,,,hose ends are not his ends, 
,vithout and ".ithin himself; so long as he is haunted by 
inexpu
able memories and hopeless aspirations; so 
long 3S the recognition of hi
 intellectual limitations 
force<.; hin1 to ackno,vledge his incapacity to penetrate 
the mystery of existcnce; the prospect of obtaining 
untroubled happiness or of a state ,,'hich can, evcn 
rCJl1otely, deserve the title of PCl'Ícction, appears to n1C 
to be as misleading an illusiòn 3<; evpr ,vas dangled before 
the cye
 of poor lllunanity. And there have been many 
of then1. 'fhat ,,,hich lies before tbe human race is a 
constant struggle to 11laintain and Ílllproyc, in oppo
ition 
to the State of Xature, the State of Art of an organised 
po1ity; in ,yhieh, d.nd by ,,'hieh Dl[U1 D1DY dcve]op a 
".orthy civilisation, capable of maintaining and con- 
stantly Ï1nproving itself until thc evolution of our g]obe 
shan have entered so far upon its do,vll,vard course that 
the cosmic process reSUlnes its s,vay; and, oncc In ore, 
the State of N atul"e prevails 0\ er the surface of our 
Planct. " 


* * * * * 
So solonill aIld ::;0 despondent a creed-" our 
Progress froIll Self-interest to Self-annihilation," 
as Hartley had called the ethical process-,vhich 
made George Eliot so serious, and young Clifford 
at times so despairulg, left Huxley in his sevcntieth 
)rear ,vitIlout illusions, indeed, but also "rithout 
sadness and ,vitllout fear. 


" "r e have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty 
heaven, to light up a soulless earth," "Tote Clifford in 
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on(' of his Jast essays j ",vc ha\ c felt ,,,ith utter loneli- 
ness that the Great Companion is dead. Our children, 
it may be hoped, ,vill kno,v that sorro\v only by the 
reflex light of a ,vondering con1passion." 


Huxley's ,vas a robustcr faith. He needed 110 
cOlnpasslon. 
" I have a great respect for the Nazareni
m of Jesus- 
very little for later Christianity. But the only religion 
that appeals to me is prophetic Judaism. Add to it 
something from the best Stoics, and something froln 
Spinoza, and sOlnething frOlTI Goethe, and there is a 
religion for Inen." 


On the practical side his religion \vas a strong 
desire to help. l1hc people round hinl he sa\v to be 
still perishing for ,vant of kno,v ledge. "If I 
anI to be renIelnbercd at all, I should lil
e to be 
rcmclnbered as one ,yho did his best to help the 
people." And so he spent hinIself over thirty 
years in trying to bring hOlne to the people all 
that eyolution nleant for natural science and for 
the practical activities ,,-hich must be based upon 
science. And ".hen old age checked his activity, 
he lived itl quiet cheerfulness at Eastbourne 
amongst his grandchildrell and his flowers. The 
1894 lnectillg of the British Association at Oxforcl 
WH,S his last public appearance; his speech, in 
seconding the vote of thanks to Lord Salisbury, 
\ya,s his last public utterance. " It \vas a pleasant 
last flare-up in the socket! ,.. he \yrites to Hooker. 
Before the British Association 111et again the candle 
had indeed gone out. 
"J anl not afraid of the pricRts in t.he long 
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run," 110 had \vrittcn that same year to Le,vis 
Campbell. "Scientific 111ethod is the \vhite ant 
,vhicll ",ill slo\vl.y but surely destroy their fortifica- 
tions. " 
rho great anti-clerical had triunlphecl. 
He had ill his 0" 11 person vanquished that" ecclesi- 
astical t:;pirit " ,,,hicll evell ill youth 110 had l'ccog- 
nised as "the deadly enemy of SCiCIICC." He 
could look for,vard ,vitll hope to the future of 
llunlanity. "
rhe importance of scientific nlcthod 
in nloderll practical life-al,vays gro,vÏ11g anù 
illCreaf:,ing-is the gu.arantee for the gradual 
enlallcipation of the ignorallt upper and lo,,
er 
classes, the former of \vhom especially are the 
strengt.h of t.he priests." rrhere ,vas no fcar that 
tho sacerdotal Christianity, ,vhicll Clifford, ,vho 
llacl beCIl brought up in it, so luuch dreaded, 
,,,ould oyer agaÏ11 succeed in fastcning its fetters 
UpOll tIle frced spirit of l\Ian. 
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LESLIE Sl'EPIIEN 
(1832-1904) 


OTIIER eX]?Onellts of tIle philosophic rationalism, 
,,,,hicIl is l1illeteentIl-century Englalld's main C011- 
tribution to the history of thought, might have 
beel1 here chosel1 instead of Leslie Stephell. John 
Stuart )Iill, representing the elder Victorians, alld 
Herbert Spencer the younger, ''''ere, each in his 
,ray, more distinctively progressive thinkers. But 
j nst because Stephen "ras primarily a ,,'riteI' and 
onI.y Sccolldarily a philosopher, because he had had 
the ordinary upbringÎ11g and shared the commOl1 
experience of average humall doubters, he perhap
 
touclles every-day humanity more closely and has 
the best claim to be regarded as one of its liberators. 
For thirty years of his life Eton, London, and 
Cambridge had beell training hiIn alld preparing 
him for HoIJ
 Orders. It ,vas not Ulltil 1862 that 
he bega11 to realise, as so Inany of the best of his 
contenlporaries ,vere al
o realising, that belief in 
tho creeds was gone, and that henceforth the 
"Rev." Leslie Stephell lllust diy-est himself of 
his prefix and of hi
 sacerdotal character. The 
change came 
o llaturall.y. and \yith so little apparent 
pain or struggle that it cannot but seenl to tIle 
generation, ,vhich shared it, typical of t.heir o,vn 
experience. Only it found expression in the 
171 
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) }ages of a ,vritcr rClnarl{able for clearness anti 
fairneDs of statelnent, ,veIl suited to be the spokes- 
lnan of an epoch ,vhich had more or less founcl 
health and 8alvation Î11 scientific rationalisnl after 
" the sick fatigue and languid doubt" of Arnold'H 
con ten1 poraries. 
l\latthew Arnold, indeed, " had little s
ympathy 
,,,ith tllO
C ,,,,ho ,vent out "-so 
Irs. Hunlphry 
'Yard assures us. She thinks he ,vas essentially 
"a l\Iodcrnist long before thp time," one ,vho 
",,"ould 11<1ye liked to see the Church slo"TI.r 
refornlcd and 1110dernised fronl ,vithin." Leslio 
Stephen in 11i
 essay on Arnold, sajYs that "he 
apparentlj thought t.hat a modified fornl of 
'\ Catholicism \\ ould be the religioIl of the future." 
, Stephen, on the other hand ,,,hen lIe realised that 
he had" neyer realljY believed" his creed, silnply 
\) ,-. dropped it and t,urllcd llimself to the t,ask of 
.. , "liying anù dying like a gentlen1an, if possible." 
He rClnains, therefore, the type-and ho,v perfect 
" a t.ype !-of the "mcl1 '\vho ,vent out," and of 
'" hat their after life ill tIle ,,"orld could teacll the 
1l1Cn and \\"OIllen of their tinle. 
* * * * * 
He can1e of 110 orwllar.y stock. His falnily 
haye tllrO\Vn up l11any men and 'YOnlen distÎ1l- 
guished amongst their fcllo,ys. Both 11is father 
and his brother stood hig}l in the la,v and the 
public serviceH, and his lllother ,vas a Venll, one 
of the saint,ly Evangelicals of the Clapl1am Sect. 
Sir J anIes Stepllen, t.he father, had for 
years been 
legal adyiser, Ullder Secret.ary and finall}T Perma- 
nent Scrret.ar.y to the (tolonial Office. In a sense, 
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he 10a8 the Colonial Officc, for, \"hilst 1IillisterH 
came 1,nd ,,('nt, "l\[r. Over-Secretary Stephen" 
-as tho Inalicious, or perhaps the envious, called 
hinl-continucd to (lraft (leHpatches, Orùers in 
Council anù e\Tcn l)al'liamcntary Bills, almost 
unassisted. lndeed, he \VaB llot vcrjT ready to be 
assisted. Sir Henry rraylor says "11e rather 
preferred not to be helped," and 11e ,vas capable 
of (lictating 
traight off ,vith nlarvellous rapidity 
the longest and most complicated documents. 
Thirty folio pages of :\18. before breakfast was 
not an Ullcon1mon 1110rning's \vork, antI it is on 
record that he once dictated '-\11 ....\ct of sixty-six 

ections, \vhich filled t\yenty-six printed octayo 
pages in the statute book, bet\\"cen Saturday and 
l\Ionda
y ! 
Such unrcluitting labour" as only made possible 
by a life of extreme asceticisrll and strict economy 
of time. He seelns to have needed no recreatioll 
except a change of \vork. "1hen \veary of Colonial 
afIair
 he turned to ecclesiastical biography and 
put on record his unusual kno\vledge of the (aap- 
ham Sect and other religious bodies. For nlany 
years, as his son says, "he never ate a dinncr, 
contenting hiIn5elf ,vith a biscuit and a glass of 
shcrry as lunch and an egg at tca." ..:\nd though 
he neyer :suggeHtcd to his children that those ,vho 
\\'ent to balls or theatres \vere \vicked, he sho\\7eù 
that in his eyes such plea-sures ,vere, for serious 
people, "not convellient." He \vas, indeed, "a 
living categorica1 imperativc." "Did you ever 
kno\v your father do a t.hing because it '" as 
plea
ant ? " th(1 n10ther once asked Lcslie's elder 
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brother, Fitzjanlos. "Y CS, once-lrllcllile married 
you," the little bo
y replied, \\Tith a, gallantry un- 
llsnal at his 
years. 
But it ,vas all isolated exception. Not that 
the children ,vel'e debarred from all pleasures. 
'rhey gre,v up Í11 all atmospllere of bool{s, a11d 
play ,vas not Ileglccted. The father, ,vho found 
bis O\\Tll recreatioll in tIle study of Voltaire and, 
011 tIle rare occasions ,vllen he "Tent to literary 
breal{fasts, could be as loquacious as any talker 
presellt, could also be an excellent playfello\v 
both to his cllildren alld llis gralldchildrell. Alld 
the mother spellt many hOllrs teaching ller children 
and reading ,vith thenl. From Iler LCßlie Icarlled 
a love of poetl'..\', ,vhich excited hiln up to tIle verge 
of all illness. Fortunatel)" for llim, it ,vas early 
recogn.isod by llis parents tilat he ,vas abnormally 
sellsitive and excitable. It ,,"ould Ilave been v.cry 
cas)T indeed to develop too quickly tIle emotional 
side of his l1ature. But Sir Jamcs Stepilen's 
"fine taste alld Ilis sel1sitive l1ature made hÎ1n 
tremblingly alive to one risk. He silranl{ from 
giving U
 any inducement t.o la
T bare our o\vn 
religious emotions. To him and to our mother 
the 11eedless revela,tioll of tIle deeper feelings 
seenlcd to be a lrind of spiritual indelicacy. To 
encollrage children to use the conventional phrases 
cOlùd only stimulat.e to unreality or actual hypo- 
crisy. " 
TIle bo
y ,vas, tllerefore, 110t brought up in any 
spiritual forcing house. But ho\v deep and sÎ11cere 
1vas his father's religioll is apparent from Sir 
Janles's private journals : "'VeIl, I llave llever yet 
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pa
scd a day ,vithout praying for the spiritual 
"cal of Iny children, since I had any to pray for, 
and, if ,vo err on the side of not pressing them to 
religious demonstrations, developments, or early 
sensibility, ma
y God forgive us, and compensate 
the loss to then1! l\Iy dail.y and l1ightly' terror is 
that they should be 'patent Christians '-formal- 
ists, praters, cheats, ,vithout lllcaning or even 
]
no,ying it." 
* * * * * 
Leslie ,ya
 not llIlduly precocious. He ""as 
six years old before 11e could read to 11iulself, 
and then his reading ,vas suitably childish-he 
had" got through t,venty-t\VO pages of Jack the 
Giant-l{iller." But a very little applie atioI1 
fatigued him. Only poetry delighted llim, and 
ho "couIel hardly keep from crying" when a 
lllatter-of-fact physician prescribed hum-drum 
Je8sons, no poetry and plellty of fresh air. Sir 
J allIes in alarm broke up his London 110me and 
conveyed his falllily to Brighten, ,vhere the elder 
boy, Fitzjalnes, ,vas already at school. Leslie 
attendeel the same school as a day boy until he 
was nine, ,vhel1 his parellts Inoved to "\Vindsor 
so as to ellter both bOJTs as day-scholars at Eton. 
Neither ,vas very happy there. Day boys 
,vere looked do 'v 11 on and caIne in for a good deal 
of bullying, much rese11ted by the sturd.y Fitz- 
jalnes, ,vho did \vl1at he coul(l to protect his little 
brother. But Leslie needed home care an(l 
profited by the cultivated compallionship of his 
parents, and he renlained too delicate for the 
rough-and-tumble of full school ]üc. About the 
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tilne that Fitzjanles left and ,vent to King's College 
in I
ondon as a preparation for Cambridge, the 
eldest brother, Herbert, died at Dresden, and Sir 
James'ti o,vn Ilealth began to give \lay. He decided 
to resign Ili8 po
t; he left "Tind
or, and he took 
Leslie a\\ a
y froln Eton. 
rhe boy \yas still only 
fourteen. For the next t\VO J"ears his education 
,vas desultory'. He \Vellt to a tutor's at "Timbledon 
anù learned a good deal of German. He travelle<l 
about with his parents, to PariR, t,o Devonsllire 
and el
e\vhcrc. 
\t length, ill 1848, lle, too, \\ as 
entered as a studellt àt !{:ïng's College, and there 
came under the tuitioll and influence of l\Iaurice. 
T,vo )""cars later he \, ent to 'frinity RaH, 
C\tmbridge, an lllldergraduate still under eighteen, 
'VI10 }{UC'V BOlnething of several languages, had 
done a good deal of nlisccllalleous reading, and 
llad laid a sufficient foundatioll of mathematics 
to tako hinl, ,vith industry, to tIle middle of the 
fir:-3t class of the :Jlatlleluatical Tripos. He caIne 
out t,vclltieth ,vrangler ill 1854, to llis father's 
great gratification. " rl'he contents lutve it ne'in. 
con.," "rote Sir James. " You aro content, an(l 
,ve are mucIl l110re than COlltcnt. "Y e are grateful 
to God and to 
you-to God for His great mercy 
for giving you the strength all(l 
Till to do so much, 
and to you for the effort you have made." 
Leslie's CaUl bridge life had also ,vorked a 
great hnprovcnlcnt in his health. He had become 
a famous walker, just as a fel\T years later he "Tas 
to become a 110ted Alphle climber. .l\.nd he was 
an entilusiastic, even a " fanatical," oarsman, \\'110 
for ten years knp,v' no greater gratification than 
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the success of his college boat. He spent ov
r 
ten years at Cambridge, for, though he "'
as not 
the bpst nU1n of his year at the Hall and coulel 
not, therefore, be certain of a fello,vship, it so 
happened that a "bye-fello,vship" (a sort of 
supcrnunIeraIJ7 fellowship, involving assistance in 
chapel and the taking of Orders) fell vacant. 
Leslie Stephen was ordained by the Archbishop 
of York and became "presbyter fello,v" and 
junior tutor of "the College or Hall of the Holy 
Undivided 'rrinity of Nor,,,ich," otherwise 'rrinity 
Hall Cambridge. 
* * * * * 
From all accounts he exercised a considerable 
and most bCllcficial influence upon the under. 
graduates. His" Inuscular Christianity" -to use 
the phrase ,vhich his biographer attributes to 

r. C. Sandard of the Saturday Review-,vas very 
genuino and free from the forced heartiness \vhich 
lllakes the society of so many clergYlnen and 
schoolmasters so trying. He read ,veIl in Chapel, 
he preached but seldom, and he practised ,,
hat 
he himself later declared to be the true creed of 
a muscular Christian -" to fear God and ,valk a 
thousand miles Ï11 a thousand hours." .L
nd ,vhen 
he canle face to face ,,,,ith doubt, he fought his 
battle silently, scrupulously guarding himself from 
any tanlpering ,vith the faith of t.hose comnlitted 
to his charge, but nlaking at once the necessary 
sacrifice for conscience' sake. 
It 'vas a considerable sacrifice. He loved 
Cambridge. He had no thought of 111arrying. 
.L\. celibate life anlongst young Inen and books 
N 
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s}lip as ,veIl as tIle tutorship, if he gave up his 
clerical duties. But he \vas reading l\Iill, Comte 
and the philosophers generally, and those \vho 
kne\v him best ,vere convinced that his " tllorougll 
Ilonesty " must ultimately lead him to agnosticism. 
Ho put the matter very simply himself. " I 
became cOllvinced, anlong otller things, that 
Noah's flood ,vas a fictioll (or, rather, convinced 
that I had never believed in it), and that it was 
"Tong for me to read the story as if it were a sacred 
truth. So I had to give up my position at Trinity 
Hall. Upon my stating in the summer of 1862 
that I could no longer take part in tIle chapel 
services, I resiglled nlY tutorship at tho request 
of the 1\Iaster. The College, 110\VeVer, allo\ved 
me to retain IllY fello\vship and llold SOlne Ininor 
offices. " This concession he o"rcd a good deal 
to the influellce of his frielld, Henry Fa\vcctt. 
He stayed on in Canlbridge for t\VO and a half 
years nlore; but the zest ,vas gOlle out of tho 
university life, alld he recognised later that his 
continued residence ,vas a mistake. Perhaps his 
break ,vith Cilristianity. llad left a little more 
bitterlless than he tl1ought. There are hints of 
it ill some of his lett.ers. Talking of disscnting 
chapels, he \vrites to Lo,v-ell hl 1869, " I listell with 
composure even to their bells, and l1ave some,vhat 
got the better of the bitterness I used to feel 
to\vards all dellominations of ChristiallS, before 
I had quite shalren off my ,vhite tie." And again, 
to 'Vendell Holmes, he admits that he is " gener- 
ally too savage, or rather haye too little sympathy 
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\vith the orthodox of all kinds. You are in a 
happier positioll; but, to make excuses for nlC, 
you must relnell1bcr that I aln rather bitter: 
first, as having ,vasted a large part of my life in 
the dalnnable fetters of the Thirty-nillo Articles, 
and can never quite forgive my slave-drivers; 
secondly, that in this Coulltr.y \ve are still com- 
passed aroulld \vith the most noxious and bump- 
tious orthodox people." 
Amongst these 'v ere, no doubt, the majority 
of Cambridge dons, at any rate as far as the 
.LL\. meric all Civil 'Val" \vas concerned. Leslie 
Stephen, \vhose forbears had beel1 prominent in 
the fight for emancipation in 'Vilberforce's time, 
,vas a vehement supporter of the North when most 
Englishlnen, trembling at the very name of 
democracy, supported the South. He \\.ent over 
to the States, met and fell in love \vith Lo\vell, 
as later ,vith Charles Eliot Norton, and all through 
his life retained strong American sympathies. 
Indeed, he did not a little to further the cau:::;e of 
Anglo-American understanding, and it is not the 
least of his public services. 
Later in life he ,vas inclined to nlinimise t,ho 
severity of his religious struggle. In 1865, ,vhel1 
he finally left Cambridge, he "\vrote in his journal: 
" I Inake the follo\ving note of my creed. 'ViII it 
change? l\Iy faitll in anything like religion has 
becIl gradually gro\ving dimmer. I can scarcely 
belie" e that t,vo and a halt years ago I ,vas still 
reading prayers- as a parson, and that little more 
than a year ago I was preaching (apparently in 
other than Cambridge pulpits). I now believe in 
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nothing, to put it sllortl.r; but J do not the less 
belieyc in Inorality. I 111ean to live and die like 
a gentlenla.n, if possible." But a friend, who 
,vatc}led tIle struggle, spea.ks of "tIle misery 
cl1dured, ,,,llen doubt as to tIle truth of revealed 
religion, according to the orthodox vie,v, gradua]Iy 
increased. . . . 'rIle pain lle suffered ""as very 
aCllte . . . and ,vas ll1ado doubl)T RO because he 
kllC'\ ,,,,hat grief Ilis deteru1ination ,,,QuId cause 
to SOlne of his family." Sometilnes he \yould 
excuse vehclnenco in. after life by telling his 
friends that the
y l1ever kne"\v ,,,,hat it ,vas "to 
be throttled b)" a ,,,,hite chol{cr." 
l\IanJr Inen l1lust haye kno\vn it, both thcl! 
and since, as long as taking Orders ,vas the only 
road to high academic or 
cholastic prcferlnent. 
It ,vas because Leslie Stephen llad tho courage 
to ðhow that the price \vas too high to pa
r that 
he stal1ds lligh among the liberators. And in 
the sunset of old age he had his reward. His 
Inemories then ,vere only of peace. "l\Iany 
adlnirable people have spoken of the agony 
caused by the abandonment of their old creed. 
Truth llas forced theln to admit that the very 
)lillars UpOll \vhich their ,vhole superstructure of 
faith rested are unt;ound. 
rhe shock has caused 
thenl exquisite pain, and even if they have gained 
a fresh basis for a theor)" of life, the
y still look 
back fondly at t,heir previous state of untroubled 
belief. I have no such 
tory to tell. In truth, 
I (lid Ilot feel that tIle solid ground ,vas giving 
,yay' belleath n1'y feet, but rather that I ,vas being 
relieved of a cunlbrous burden. . . . I was not 
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di
coverinft that 11l\r creed '\"as false, but tha,t I 
o .1 
had llPvcr really bcHeved it." 
* * * * * 

rhe la\\" and journalisln ,,,"ere the alternatives 
n
Ltural to a Stephen. 
rhere ,vas some doubt a
 
t.o whether even an unfrocked parson could divest 
himself of Ilis legal disabilities. Could he, for 
instance, stand for Parliament, or be called to the 
:Bar? The question ,vas not solved in Leslie 
Stephen's case for, thOUg}l he began to eat his 
dinners, he ,vas soon so absorbed in literary \vorl( 
that no other career ,vas necessary. His brother, 
Fitzjames, 'Ya
 already a Saturday Revie,ver, and 
"as able to introduce Leslie to John Douglas 
Cook. George Sn1Ïth \vas just starting the Pall 
.111 all Gazette ,vith Grecl1\vood as editor, and Fitz- 
jame'3 ,vas already kno\vn to l\fr. Smith through 
his contributions to Fra8er a11d Cornhill. 'There 
,vas another opening for Le
lie, ,vho later on ,vas 
to edit Cornh'l:7l and to plall for 1\11'. Smitll the 
Dicl'iona1'y of National Biography. And, through 
hid Alnerican friends, he got in touch ,vith the 
Ne\v York :Nation and became a regular contri- 
bu tor. 
He soon had plenty to do and began to cherish 
finer literary ambitions. Jounlalism ,va
 a useful 
crutch, but " the practice of everlastingly making 
bricks "\vithout stra\y is not altogetllor healthy for 
the 
oul of man; and I begin to fancy that I had 
better put a little hl before I take so much out." 
So he write8 to Lo,vell in 1870. B.y that time he 
,vas married to Thackeray's younger daughter, 
:\Iinny, and had the happiest of h0111CS in London 
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fil1d of home circles, for ller charnling elder sister 
lived ,vitIl them in the bouse ,vhicll Thackeray 
IU1d left to his daughters, al1d llis mother, Lady 
Stephen, "as settled l1ear ,vitIl her son, Fitzjames. 
"I dOll't lill0\V ,vIlether I have give11 
rou the 
impressio11 that I am exceedingly happy; but I 
ought t.o llave. l\Iy ,vife is e'
erything you may 
please to fancy' ller, and my sister-in-Ia,v is a 
model of all conceivable sisters-in-Ia\v. "\Ve have 
lleaps of friends-in fact, so many that tIle diffi- 
culty is to keep llold of them in tIlis intricate 
,vilderness of a city. Of course, nlY father-ill-la\v, 
,vIlom I l1ever sa,V', had an innunlerable acquaiIl- 
tallce, and a large number of tIlcm remain to Ilis 
daughters. No,\" London ".itll plenty of friends, 
and a famil
r that one loves, is to my mind the 
pleasalltest place in tIle llniverse. l\Iy motl1er 
and sister, and my brother have migrated across 
the parlr, and \ve all live ,vitllin a fe\v minutes' 
,valk: of each other, and ,,"it.h sundry couSÏI1S ,vo 
forIn a little colony in the ncighbourhood of tIle 
South I(ensington l\luseum." 
It is a cllal'mil1g })icture, and ,vhen one remem- 
bers that a fen>' 
years back Calnbridge had seemed 
t.o him an equallJ7 ideal residence, one rcalises llis 
capacity for bappiness and for promoting it in 
others, and ,vhy, to Lo\velI and to man
r, 11e ,vas 
the" most lovable of mell." rfhe birth of a little 
daugllter, Laura 1.\Ial{epcace-" in referel1ce to her 
gralldiatllcr's Ilan1e and Ilis pet lleroine" -came 
to complete his donlestic joy, and it ,vas at about 
this period that he put together and published 
the Alpine studies, ,vl1ich he called The Playground 
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of Europe (1871). But the more serious study 
,ras beginning, and b
y 1873 lie can sa}, "I am in 
good healt.h and spirits, and ,vorkil1g steadily- 
but ullconl1nonly slo\\'ly-at the great book" 
(The History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, published 1876). 
* * * * * 
The same year sa\v the almost unnotice(l 
appearance of his first serious contribution to 
free thought, tIle Essays on Freethinking and 
Pla1-n Speaking, dedicat.ed to Norton and publislled 
in both England and America_ In a letter to 
Norton, St.ephen confesses that he ,vas a little 
disappointed at tIle absence of reviews. 
Iost 
cditor
 thought it safest to ignore the book; 
even the tolerallt Exal1
iner told its revie\ver to 
be "reticent" and nlade him sign his revie\\T. 
Certainly it strikes at once the note so character- 
istic of Stephen, clearness of thought and plain- 
lless of speech; but it ,vould scarcely startle a 
present..day reader. In tIle 'seventies, I10\VeVer, 
people ,vere not yet prepared to see the Broad 
Churchmen so unsparingly exposed to tIle cold 
blast of sceptical criticism. Still less ,vere they 
prepared for attacks 011 the gospel llarratives. 
At the out get Stepllen raises the question 
'v 11 ich A rnold had also raised, 110"" best to effect 
the transition from the old ,vorld of unquestion- 
ing faith to the new \vorld of scientific questioning. 
And his answer to it is very different from Arnold's. 
" \"Ve arc passing through a great change, of'lrhich 
no living nlan can expect to ,vitlless the end, or 
evell the beginning of the end. HO"T is it to be 
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brought about ,,,,ith the least shocl{ to luorality 
and lofty sentÏ1nellt; and ho\\" are t.he i(leas 
alread
r fan1iliar to educated people to be propa- 
gated through le:s:s culti\
ated clas
es \vith the least 
possible injul'.Y to the vital parts of their faith? 
. . . AnI I to say, for cxanlple, openly, that tho 
history of the promulgation of the Jewish La"\\-" 
is llothing but a popular legend, \VhelI ignorant 
perHons ,,,ill suppose that I IncalI to strike at tho 
very foundation of nloral
? Is not silcl1ce in 
such a ca:se better tIlan a rdsll proclamation of 
:1 bare truth ? . . . I inlagille that one conclu
ion 
is plaÍ11 enough in theory, though not al\vays 
carried out Î11 practice. 'Vhatever reticence may 
be desirable, ,ve ought 110t to tell lie
, or to 
countenance tIle telling of lies." 
Stephen is Yer
y' clear that ,vhoove1' believes 
that he cannot "at the 
anle time officiatc as a 
clergynlen and speak the truth" is bound to 
officiate 110 IOllgcr. He is equally' clear, ,vith 
Bradlaugh, that" one of the superstitions against 
,,,hicll ,ye have specially to contend in England 
is the exccs:::;ive idolatry of tllC Bible." .A.i\.re the 
Broad Churchmen, ,,"ho accept so nlany of the 
conclusiollS of the Higher Cl'iticisln, right in 
continuing to read in church passages of (loubtful 
authellticit)'" and still more dubious nlorality 
",vith a soleulnity calculated to impress their 
sacred character upon the lllinùs of their congre- 
gatiollS " ? 
His allS\Ver, put shortly, is that this canllot be 
rigllt. He recognises that though "the Broad 
Cllurch party are in the nlain honest and able 
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J}}(\n," their yaiu efforts to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable " involve a ,vaste of honesty and abilitv." 
1\fauricc's "ritings seemed to him" a melancholy 
inst.ance of the "\\ ay in ,,"hich <<;t fine intellect may 
run to ,vaste in the fruitle
s endeavour to force 
nc,v truth into tho old nlolùd. A new chaos, 
and not a ne\v order, is the result of such manipu- 
lation of the ra\v materials of faith." But 

raurice ,vas a Inystic and a metaphysician. 
Stephen \vas a disbelieyer in the value of ontolog
y 
-he regarded it as the ghost of theology- and 
t.here is no trace of mysticism in anJ" of his 
"ritings, except perhaps a hint in The Alps in 
JJ inter, ,,,,here he f:;peaks of "pure ulldefined 
clnotion, indiffercnt to any logical embodiment, 
undi
turbed by external perception." 
But for the nlost part he ,vas b
r no Ineans 
indifferent to logical embodiment. '1'0 him the 
first dutjY of a thinker \vas "saying what he 
thinks in the plainest possible language." He 
,vould 
carcelJ" tolerate even the use of a foreign 
\\J"ord. X 0 TÓ "t 1]11 EIlIat or Ding a1t sich for him. 
""Yhat ,yas clearl)'" apprehended could be expressed 
in its sinlple English equivalent. Ko ,vonder 
that l\Iaul'ice seelllcd to hÍ1n "llluddle-headed, 
intricate, and futile," though this hp said in a 
private letter only. In the Essays lle merely 
indulges in a half-tender, half-hulnorous ren1inis- 
cencc of the days ".,hen he sat an10ng those "\vho 
could not come" within the range of (
Iauricû's) 
personal influence \vithout being profoulld1y at- 
tracted by the beauty of his character. The lads 
,vho, ,yith the advantage of hearing his teaching 
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before the authorities of KÎ11g'S College discovered 
that he did not believe tllat Ilcll ,vas as hot and 
as durable as could be ,vished, generally ,vent 
through a curious intellect.ual stage in after life. 
Some, indeed, have never emerged from it." 
Others, like Leslie StepIlel1, retained "onl.y' the 
In oral lesson that calldour and toleration ,vere 
excellcllt things, ,vhilst refusing to admit that tIley 
in1plied acceptance of t\VO contradictor
r theories 
at the saIne time." 
* * * * 
 
Eyel1 ill this fir:st volunle of Essays, al1d still 
nlore clearly in tIle later AlL Agnostic's Apology, 
Stephen attacked the probleln, 'Vllicll Arnold llad 
shirked, of tIle divinity of Jesus Christ. l\Iuch 
llad been said froln Colenso's tiule on,vards agaÎlIst 
t.he credibility and autllenticity of the Old 
Testamellt stories. People ,vere beginning to be 
accustomed to hear these questioned ,vith cquani- 
n1ity. But tIle Xe\\" 'festaulent ,vas a different 
nlatter. Evon Arnold llad not ventured beyond 
a suggestioll t,hat the more miraculous events, 
sucll as the Resurrection, \yere not unmixed \,rith 
legelld, and, as Abe,.glaube, need 110t be regarded 
as "of faith." Stephen diel not stop there. He 
"9ill have nothing to saJT to such glozing over of 
difficult.ies. "It is the product of intellectual 
indolence, thougll 110t of actual intellect.ual revolt. 
\Ve have not the cOllrage to say thai- the Christian 
doctrines are false, but ,ve are lazy enough to treat 
them as irrelevant. . . . To proclaim unsectarian 
CIlristianity is, ill circuitous language, to proclaim 
t.Ilat Christianit
y is dead. . . . No! the essence 
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of the belicf is tho divinity of Christ. . . . 
ro be 
a Christian in n,n
y real sellse you must start fronl 
a dogma of the lllO:::;t tremelldous kind, and an 
undogmatic creed is as senseless as a statue 
,vithout shape or a picture \vithout colour. Un- 
Rcctarian lneans unchristian." 
rro his o,vn question," Are \ve Christialls?" 
he r(\plios in effect that most men of Ï11tellect are 
110t. l\Ian}T still call themselves by the name, 
some for lo,ver reasons, some "for tIle lligher 
reason, that they fear to part \vith the grain along 
,vith the chaff; but such mell have ceased sub- 
stantially, though only a fe,v have ceased ayo\vedly., 
to be Christian in any intelligible sense of the name. 
Ho" long the shado,v ought to survive the sub- 
stance is a que
tion "yhich ma
T be commellded to 
serious considera tiOll. " 
* * * * * 
The Essays end, therefore, 1\ y ith a negatiye 
conclusion. B
y' 1878 he ,vas prepared to speak 
lllorc definitely. In the llltery"al his life had been 
broken by a great sorro,v. On his forty-third 
birthday (28th Nov., 1875) his \vife died suddenly 
in S\vitzcrland, \vhere sIle Ilad gone for her llealth, 
and \vhere she ,vas happily' looking for\vard to 
the birth of a second child. To a Ulan so affec- 
tionate and so dependent upon affect.ion the bIo\v 
,vas terrible, coming as it did not long after the 
death of his n1other, to 'Vh0111 he had aI" aJTs been 
80 tenderljT attached. That loss he could take 
,,,ith resigndtion. Lady StcphCIl hacl died in the 
fulne
::; of years. "I onl)"" feel that sOlnething is 
taken out of Iny life," he ,vrote to Norton, " \vhich 
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can ne, er con1C back to it., and t.hat I am one stage 
llcarer the end. . . . I llope that it nlay help to 
make me a better Inan in sonle sellse," t.hough not 
(as a pious uncle had hoped) to make him a 
Christian. 
But his "ife's eleath \, a.s differcnt-" some 
things 'VOll't bear talking about" -and ,,,hat he 
had to say he could only say by inference in his 
"rit.ings. His COllvictiollS "ere unflinching. "Is 
tllere a more cuttiIlg piece of satire in the language 
than the reference hI our funeral service to the 
'sure and certain hopè of a blessed resurrection' ? " 
Evell in the Christian churches themselycR, are 
there 110t strange puzzles? Do the.r not clainl 
essential continuity \\.ith the Je,,'ish creed, a creeù 
,vhicll pointedly olnits all referellcP to a future 
state? Is not the Book of Job "a splel1did 
declanlatioll ill favour of ..-\gno
ticisnl"? And 
Ecclesiastes "a treatise of 'melanchol
Y' scepti- 
cism' "? Yet these are read in the churéhes. 
Compare again t,he P:salm, " Lorel, thou llast been 
our refuge," ,vith the passage Irolll Paul's Epiðtle 
to the Corinthians, appointed to be read in t.he 
Burial Service. "\'7hich is the mo
t cOllgenial 
selltilnellt at a nlOlnent ,,,hell our hearts are most 
open to impressions? Standing by. an open 
grave, and moved by. a.ll the most solemn senti- 
nlcllts of our nature, ",'e all, I think-I can Ollly 
speal
 for 11lysclf-" ith certainty nlust feel that 
the Psalnlist takes his sorro\v like a man . . . 
,vhile the Apostle is desperately trying to shirk 
the inevitable. . . . I \yould rather face the 
inevitable ,vith opell eyes." 
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'Ihis was Stephen's attitude al,,
ays. lie would 
face the inevitable. As an agnostic he must assert 
that there are lin1Ïts to hUlnan intelligence, and that 
ll1ctempirical knol\rledge, "hich includes theology, 
lies beyond those linlits and is therefore, for him, 
no kno".ledge. Of Christ he say-s, "I hold that 
Christ \\yas a man. I regard the character of Christ 
as ,,,ithill the range of hUlnan possibilities. . . . 
'Vh}T should I bp forced to postulate an incarna- 
tion of dcitJT to account for goodness, evell in a 
superlative degree? . . . TIle belief in God iq 
simply" the opposite pole of disbelief in man." Of 
the Bible he says, "l'he Bible has been Dlade an 
idol and therefore made grotesque. . . . l'he 
grotesque in art and religion is merely a proof 
that the infantile imaginatioll has no grasp of 
realities. Floods dro"rnillg the ,,'orId, rivers 
turned to blood, and the sun standing still to light 
a Inassacre, are to.ys of an arbitrary fanc
r, \vhich 
can join incongruities without. a sense of absurdity." 
* * * * * 
So much for his negative conclusions. 'Vhat 
had he to give on the positive side? In a long 
analysis of Ne,vman's theology, especially the 
super-subtle Gran
rnar of Assent, lle grants N e,y- 
man's thesis-,,'"hich ,vas also Arnold's-that t.he 
test of a creed is its vitality. " It proves its right 
by" exercising its po\yer. That is true "hich ,viII 
,york." But \vhen Kewman listened ,vith a,ve to 
the voice in his soul, Secur-U8 :judicat orbis terrarztln, 
"as it necessary, ,vas it eyen reacsonabIe, to limit 
orbis lerrarunz to the lands '\\ hich had elllbraced 
Catholicism? And ",hen Arnold said of the secret 
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of Jesus that" it ,yorked," \vas it incumbent on 
hinl to believe that the secret was of divine origin, 
,vas more thall the moral teaching of a man of the 
finest moral perceptions? Faith is certainly an 
assumption, and assumptiol1s-hypotheses-are a 
necessity of intellectual progress. "The whole 
history of human bclief is a 11istoIJT of the gro\vth 
and decay of such aSSUl1lptions. . . . To assume 
a doctrÍ11e nlay be the best or only ""ay of testing 
its truth. . . . But ,,,llilst this is perfectly true 
of belief, it is not true of right belief." That 
depends on the verificàtion of assumptions. 'Ve 
Inust not believe more thall the evidence warrants, 
no matter ho,v comforting, ho,v fortifying, ho\v 
fert.ile Îll good such beliefs may seem to be! 
"The depo8itun
 of faith 'VIlich \ve nlust accept 
is not that ,vhich is guarded by any single Cburch, 
ho",vev"er august in its history and imposing in its 
pretensions. It i
 tIlat body of scielltifio truth 
,vhich is tIlC slo\v gro\vth of humall experience 
through countless ages and \vhich develops by tIle 
labour of truth-Iovil1g men and ul1der the remorse- 
less pressure of hard facts. . . . Those opinions 
have the most authority '\vllich are Inost rational; 
a11d the safest test of rationality is that they have 
commended themselves to independent inquirers, 
"rho themselves ackno\vledged 110 la\v but reason." 
Ho\y (loes Christianity stand the test? In 
Stephen's opinion, very imperfectly. "In its 
origin it proposed a relnedy 110 longer appropriate 
to modern "rants; and greatly as it has been 
developed it has not been developed in the re- 
quired direction. The old doctrine, for example, 
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nlakes poverty sacred and inevitable, instead of 
regarding it as an evil to be extirpated; it places 
all our hopes III H, "orld differing from this in all 
its conditions, alld to be reached only through ë1 
supernatural catastrophe, instead of hoping every- 
thing fronl gradual developlnent." Christianity 
must be discarded, therefore, as both untrue and 
definitely harnlful, because contradicting the belicf 
in human progress ,vhich has gradually da,vned 
upon reasoning men. But, when asked, " "That 
is to be the religioll of the future ? " Stephen, true 
to his agnostic principle
, ans,vers, "I have not 
the slightest idea. I am perfectly certain of my 
o\vn ignorance, and I Ilave a strong impression 
that almost everyone else is equally ignorant." 
Still he gives SOlne faint indications of the possi.. 
bilities. Science, he thinks, "has the key of the 
position. The commOll-sense of mankind, as ,,'ell 
as their lo\ver passions, ,vould crush any open 
attack upon the tangible material results of 
lllodern scientific progress." 
* * * * * 
011e understands, then, why he devoted so 
much of the best thought of his middle years to 
his ,york on The Science of Ethz:C8. He had, to a 
great extent, remade his life. After t,yO years 
of sorro"7 alld lonelÎ11ess he found fresh happiness, 
and his little girl a second mother, through his 
marriage to 
Irs. Herbert Duck,vorth. Once more 
he had a happy family circle, for, besides her three 
children and his little daughter, t,vo sons and t,,,"o 
(laughters were born to her and Leslie Stephen. 
He found, too, increasing recognitioll of his gifts 
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as a ,vritcr. 
rhrougll his editorship of the 
Dictiono1.y he may be said to lla,re founded ,vhat 
,vas alnlost a school of biography. And v
hen i11- 
healtll obliged hin1 to give up the strain of so much 
,,"orlr, Ile fell baclr upon his favourite study of the 
Utilitarialls and finished it during tIle 
ad(lened 
closing )Tears of his life, ,,,liell lie ,vas once lTIOrC 
a ,yido,ver. rrlle second 1\11'8. Stephen died in 
1897, and he survived her for over six 
ycars. 
But ho ,yas tenderlJ" car
d for bJ7 his cllildrell 
alld stepchildren. . 
The Bc.ience of Ethics ,vas, 110'Veyer, ,yrittell in 
t.he early years of his Jlappy second nlèLrriagc. It 
represents tIle maturity of his thougllt, 11is effort 
to sta,te as lucidly' as Inight be ,vhat ,vere thosc 
principles of nlorality' in ,vhich he belieycd, and 
'\9hich ,vere to help him, as all agnostic, "to live 
and die like a gcntleman." l"he book O\\'cs, of 
course, a good deal to Hcrbert Spencer, ,,,ho har} 
done so much to revise philosophy ill the light of 
Dar\vin"s discoveries. But thongll Stephen ac- 
knowledges the debt fully, it is clear that Ile ,vas 
repelled by Spencer's n1etaph.ysicaI speclùations. 
" The unlrno,vable . . . is not made into a reality 
by its capital letter." As regards the theory of 
kno\vledge, the last \vord for him \vas \vith Hume. 
His greatest debt ,vas to John Stuart }}Iill and, 
on the scient,ific ::,ide, to Dar\vin direct. Spcllcer's 
,york seemed to llinl derivative, and Sidg\vick's 
vie,v of the relatioIl of e\Tolution to ethics di(l not 
commend itself to him. 
I-lis aim lle defille
 in ,\ ords 'v hich recall 
Spellcer, "to la.r dO'Vll an ethical doctrine in 
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h'trnlony ,vith the doctrine of evolution." 
leta- 
phYBics arc to Le ruled out. 
Ietaphysical reason- 
ing, he appears to thinl{, is quite distinct from 
Rcientific reasollillg (an od<.l conviction !), and 
l\Jlo,vledge can be obtained in the region of the 
physical scicncc
 "entirely independent of the 
J11etaphysician's t.heories. . . . l\Iay ,YO not dis- 
cover propositions about t.he relations of men to 
each otller, and the internal relations of t.he 
individual human being ,vhich ,vill be equally 
illdependellt of Inetaphysical disputes?" He 
strives, therefore, to get moral questions into the 
region of science-" a region in ,vhicll 9Jll meta- 
physical tenets are indifferent "-and proceeds to 
an examination of the facts, ,vhich are the subject- 
luatter of ethics, viz. the enlotions and the reaSOll 
in relation to conduct, the motives actuating nlen 
in social relations, t.he forIlls \vhich the nloral 
la,,,,, has assumed, the virtues, their connexion 
,vith happiness, the conscience, the nloral sanc- 
tions. The tone of t.he ,vhole treatise is severelj' 
scientific. Its outcome is an enlight.ened utili- 
tarianism. 1\ moral rule is "a statement of a 
condition of social welfare," proved to be such by 
scientific observation and conlparison. )Ioral 
problen1s "can only be exanlined whell "e have 
SOllie kllo,vledge of the organi
atioll of man and 
of society, ,vhich is unatt.ainable by any other 
t.han the scientific lllethod." rro prove, for 
in
tance, druB kenness to be socially' nlischievous 
is to prove it to be ,,'icked. "
'Ioralit.r is a 
product of the social factor." 
Ethics, then, is the child of sociology', and 
o 
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sociology is a science to be studied by the historical 
method and the method of experiment. It is a 
some,vhat arid creed. No ,,,"ollder that Leslie 
Stepllen ,vas disposed to belittle tIle influence of 
the moralist. "He accepts humall nature as it is, 
aild he trie
 to sho\v ho,v it ma.y maintain and 
il1lprOVe the advantages already acquired. His 
influence is little enongll; but, such as it is, it 
depends upon the fact that a certaill harmony 
has already conle into existence. . . . It is happy 
for the \vorld that 1110ral progress has not to ,vait 
till all unimpeachable. system of ethics llas beell 
ela borated. " 
* 
 * * * 
It is, perhaps, also llappy for the ,yorld that 
there have been moral teachers more inspired, if 
less conscielltiously scientific, tllan IÄeslie Stephen. 
OllC suspects tllat he \vas a philosopher nlore frolll 
a Hense of duty than from an irresistible impulse 
to philosophising. Had it been otherwise, he 
\\
ould, perhaps, have been less content to turn hid 
back upon metaphysics ,vithout a more searching 
examination of its claim. But he ,vas the product 
of an age, and of a university, inclined to exalt 
scientific method almost above scientific discoveries, 
and to allow more play to scientific analysis thaIl 
to scientific imagination. It is curious that 
Oxford, dogmatic in its theology, has always been 
more inclined to metaphysical speculation, '\vhereas 
Cambridge makes up for the fluidity of its divinity 
by restrictÎ11g its moral philosophy \vithÎ11 very 
l1arrO\V limits. 
Stephe11's more human and imaginative qualities 
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ho gave to literaturc, not to philosophy. It is 
as a biogr'wpher that he has the greatest claim 
to remeulbrance, ancl biography needs hum
tn 
insight and llunlan sympath)T, qualities in \vhich 
this most lovable of friends \vas in 110 \yay deficient. 
His Lives of his brother, of Fa,vcett, of 
hvift, 
Johnson, Pope, George Eliot, are models of their 
kÌ11d, the last especially sympathetic and dis- 
crÏ111inatillg in its criticism. And the literary 
CSSttys, ,yhicIl he republished as Hours in a Libraty 
and Studies of a Biographer, prove his gifts as a 
critic of letters. 
, Vh.y, then, did he philosophise? In the first 
place, no doubt, because the study of the eighteenth 
century deists led 011 naturally to rationalism al1d 
1.,0 the lllneteenth century utilitarians. But, 
secondly, bccallS0 he firmly believed that every 
Ulan should thinlr out his o\vn creed, that moral 
problems "require to be discussed in every 
generation \vitIl a change of dialect," al1d that 
it is mucl1 "if one can comulunicate the very 
slightest impetus to the slo\vly grinding ,vheels 
of speculation." l\Iore he did not hope to do, 
and perhaps more caru10t be claimed for him. 
His greatest achievement as a freethilll{er is just 
his clear thinking and plain speaking. He did 
not greatly advance ethical or sociological theory. 
He deliberately did nothing for the other branches 
of philosophy. \Vhere religioll and theology \yere 
concerned, he was destructive, l10t constructive. 
But he did for the cultured classes ,vhat BradIaugh 
had done for the uncultured. He \vas, in his \'.a
y, 
quite as llluch of an iconoclast \vithout any of the 
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cO'l,rSelle

 of attack ,,-hich "ould IH
Ye l'ovoltcd 
those lle sought to help. 
No,,- al1d again n, phra:;p escaped l1Ïm, ,vhich 
,vas perhaps Ullileces
a,rily \VOUlldillg, as, for 
installce, that Cllristianitj? had "to provide a 
God-man; to bring together into some sort of 
nnit)- t"..o conceptions so het.crogeneou8 as that of 
the ground of all cxistCIICC and tllat of a particular 
pcat)ant in Galilec." But, for the Ino::;t part, 
\vhil8t fully. exclnplifying llis 0\\"11 principle that 
" Ð,rery" llian ,vho ba.ys fralllùy and full.y' what ho 
thilllrs is so far (loillg \t, public 
er\"'icc," 110 C011- 
triycd to render that service \vithout any t1n- 
necessary or ofIcl1si,"'e scorn. lIe did not, seck to 
pro
elytise. Conversion, in the religious 8cnse, 
appeared to hin1 an ab
urdit.r. He had no anxiety 
to thrust. his vic,,-
 UpOll others, but neither ,,
ould 
hp conceal then1. Free hiInself and the defender 
of freedom for others, he belieycù that toleration 
"
as unconditiollally alld 11ecessa,rily COllducive to 
ha,ppiness, and tllat Christiall ortllodoxy, ,vith its 
illevitablc t.endcnc
y to ally itself ,vitIl the con- 
servative forcob of 
ocict.y, \yas a real danger to 
llUlllan progre:::;s. And, b.y 11Ïs o\vn life, and bj? 
the courage and sercllit
y" of spirit, ,vith \\"hich he 
fa.ced a long and painful illness t.hat could have 
but one ellcl, he ilnpressed UpOll all ,vho Cctme Ileal' 
hinl, that Christianity ,vas llot needed to help a 
nlan " to die like a gentleman." 
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HARRIET l\I.ARTIXEAU'S place in the history of free 
tllOUght is fixed, 110t so much by tIle positive value 
of her COlltribution to l1ineteellth-ccntury' pllilo- 
sophy' as by ller assertion of a \voman's right to 
thinl
. Fc\v indeed of Iler sex before lIeI' dared to 
llave opinions at all, still less to express thenl. 
Yet here ,,"as a YOUl1g ,\ Olnan, l
eared in the 
l)rovinces, conling to IJondon at tIle age of thirtJ" 
and taking the to,,,,n by storin. 
Ioreover, not 
it1 the field of imaginative literature, or in any 
brancll of science " suited to the gentler sex," but 
a
 a llard-headed political thinl{er and economist, 
\vhose advice \vas eagerly sought blY Cabinet 
l\Iinisters and by social reformers of the most 
ad\
anced type. Such a positioll ,vould be 
astonishing for an Englisll\\yoman even nü"r; it 
,vas litt.le short of a miracle in the 
year of the 
Reform Bill. And its effect npon the gell(\ral 
estimate of \YOlnell's po\vers, though s0111ewhat 
de]ayed, could 110t fail ill the long run to be 
revolutionary. 
Of coursc, like all other able 'VOllCll of the 
nineteentll century, Harriet Martineau ,vas hailed 
as an exception, not as an example. It is only 
across the Atlantic that 'YOnlen's acbieve111cnts 
198 
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arc even no,v regarded as llaturaI. Recognitioll 
here is not \vanting; but men continuo to be sur- 
prised ,,,hen they meet ,vith first-rate ability and 
first-rate ,york ÍlI a ,vonlan. 
Iiss 
IartÌ11eau ,vag 
before her tinlC. Full admission of ,,,oInan's claim 
to equal citizenship lagged a centur)? behind, alld 
equal facilities for education ,vere still being fought 
for, forty years after her pamphlets ,yere swaying 
the counsels of Cabinets. But her llistor
r sho\vs 
plainly that the gates of k110wledge always stood 
ajar to any ,yornan, so far emancipated froin the 
prejudices of her sex as to nlake a determÌ11ed 
effort to enter. 
It is true that the bars to equal education had 
not yet been broken do,vn. Girls' schools \vere 
D10delled on the lines of :i\Iiss Pinkerton's famous 
aCadem)7 for long after Victoria came to the throne. 
The universities had not even contel11plated the 
possibility of Fello,vs having ,vives; they ,vere 
horrified fifty jTears later at the nlere suggestiol1 
of girl graduates. But schools and universities 
are not the only paths to kno\vledge. 
r'here are 
books and there is the ,vorld. Harriet Inade good 
use of the first and, in spite of her limited faculties, 
looked out for herself over the second. She 
forlned her o,vn views on social problems, and \vhen 
necessity drove her to make use of her pen, she 
found herself able to illustrate those views so 
forcibly and picturesquely that within a few weeks 
she was winning general rccugnition as one of the 
foremost economists of her time. It was an un- 
precedented position for any young ,vriter of 
either sex, and it had been attained by a girl from 
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X or,,'i<:h, honlc bred and hOlne educated except 
for a couple of years' attendance at a nlixcd 
granlJnar school in her nati,
e t.o" 11, a.nd a year a.nd 
a half's study' in .ßri
tol Ullder a \rell-h.l1o'YI1 
U11itarian clergyman. 
* * * * * 
Her llomc ,yas in East Anglia, the same countrJ. 
as Ilcr contcmporarJ", Fredericlr l\Iaurice, alld she 
spraIlg from Dluch tIle san1e social and religious 
'Juilieu. She also ,vas one of a large faDIil.y, the 
children of a Nor,,
ich Inanufacturer of Huguenot 
extraction (t11e1 UnitarIan faith. rrhe l\Iartineaus 
hact COlne oyer from France at the timc of the 
Rcvocatio11 of the Edict of Nalltes. Dayid 

Iartineau, the firt)t of a line of surgeons of the 
name, then settled hI Nor\yich and lllarried a 
country"oman of hi
 o".n, also a refugee. A loyc 
of liberty' for c0l1SCiel1ce' sal{c \\ as, therefore, 
llercditary. Ro, too, ,yas the quickness of intelli- 
gence characteristic of the Huguenot in1111igra.nts. 
Harriet's O\VJ1 mother ,vas a Northull1brian, 
Elizabeth l
ankil1, the daughter of a 
e,vcastle 
sugar refiner. She ,,,as a 'VOIllan of character, 
stern, sclf-disciplÎ11ed, "Tithout the expansiveness 
of the Hugucnot strain and somc,yhat ,va11ting, 
not perIlaps h1 sympathy' ,vith her children, but 
in po,ver of expressing it. Sucll of thenl as ,vere 
sensitiyc suffered Î11 consequence; Harriet, ,yho 
,vas 110t only sensitive but also morbid and 
11eurotic, suffered probably the most of all. A 
good deal nlust, no doubt, be discounted from her 
O"'}1 account of her childish sorro,vs. Her brother, 
J alTIeR, thinks that her nlC1110ries of earlJ7 life "ere 
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distorted by her later moods, and that her deafnesd 
'tnd COll&cqucnt habit of intro:-;pcctiol1 fal
ified her 
picturc
 of the past. His 0\\'11 tribute to hi
 
lllother ascl'ibcB to her " the beginnings of literary' 
cultlu.e in our household. She ha(l enjoyed 
perhaps fe,ycr educational advantages carly III 
]ife than her husband had done, but she had quick 
perceptions, indonlitablo energy, and ,vondel'ful 
tact in making the most of opportunities." 
Certainly shp had at least t,yO ,vonderful children, 
Hl,rriet and Jalllcs, sixth and scycnth in a famil)' 
of eight SOIlS and daughtcl'B. 
Harriet has herself ".ritten the 
tory of their 
childhood in that .J.lutobiography ,vhich, ,vith an 
its egotisrn and no doubt unconscious exaggeration, 
renlaillS such a self-revealing human document. 
It is not of course contell1porary. She did not 
record her thoughts in early years except in ller 
published ,vritingf;, and she had sucb strong vie\vs 
about the non-preseryation of intinlate letter
 
that öhe thought it ,vorth ".hiJe to quarrel seriously 
\vitIt her beloved brother Jalnes, because h
 ,vould 
not agree to burn all she had ever sent hin1. But 
Ï11 1855, ,,,hen she believed herself to be :standing 
face to face ,vith death, she felt it her duty to leaye 
Rome record of ,vhat she recogllised as a renlarkable 
experience. At so solelnn a IllOffieut so serious a 
per::,on could 110t but strive to tell the ,vhole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Hence the ,vorld is 
the richer by a reve]ation of a strong ,von1an's 
soul and a picture of a comll1anding, if not al\vays 
engaging, pel 
onality. 


0' 
',. 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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rhe childisb part i8 soon told. 'Thore \, ere very 
fe,,,, happellÏ11gs ill that Nor,yich hOllle. Occasional 
jourlleys bj post-chaise to vi
it the Inaternal 
relatives at Ne\ycastle ".cre the most lTIOmentous 
evellts. l
or the rest, it is a record of "soul 
states" 110t uncomnlon '" ith religious children; 
and Ran-iet ,vas a Yer.r religious child. At sevell 
:rears old she describes religion as her chief happi- 
l1ess and says t.hat, thougll timid and nervous \vitIl 
men alld 'YOnlen, she ,vas 1Iever afraid of God. 
III her Jll0re nlorbicl nloods she seriously COlltenl- 
plated suicide as a nleåns of getting to tIle Heavel1 
she longecl for. No doubt she was l1eurotic and 
" difficult," and tllat ,vas not all age of individual 
child-study. Children ,vere expected to conform 
to a ,ycll-kno,vl1 l1ursery code. Evell in matters 
of diet there could be no exception. l\Iilk ,vas 
" good for them," and, therefore, n1il1{ they must 
havc, even if it raclically disagreed ,vith tllem, as it 
did ,vith Harriet, ,yho ,vas all her life long a martyr 
to d.yspepsia. 
III tIle sanIe 'Ya
y it ,vas a thing unlleard of for 
a ,veIl-brought IIp girl 110t to be able to make her 
o,vn clotlles. Se,ving ,vas no penal1ce to Harriet; 
tJlroughout her life she clljoyed it. But timo for 
readÍ1Ig ,vas sadly curtailed by the hours and hours 
occupied in sitting at her needle, and she tried to 
11Iake up by robbing herself of slcep. Here is her 
O'Yll account- 
"I se,ved indefatigably all those years, being in 
truth excessively fond of sc,ving, \vith the alllusen1ent 
of either gossiping or learning poetry by heart from a 
book lying open under my ,york. . . . "Thile thus busy 
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I n1adc litcrally alllny clothes as I grc,y up, except 
tays 
and 
hocs. I platted bonnets at one time, knitted 
stockings as J read aloud, covcred silk shoes for dances, 
nnd madc all lny garments. . . . The amount of tin1C 
spent in se,ving no,v appears frightful; but it ,vas the 
,,"ay in those days among people like ourselves. . · · 
Thus ,vas I saved from being a literary lady ,vho could 
not se\\r; anù \vhen, in after years, I have been insulted 
by admiration at not being helpless in regard to house- 
hold employments, I have been \vont to explain, for 
nlY Inother's sake, that I could lnake shirts and puddings, 
nnd iron and n1end, and get Iny bread by my necdle, 
if necessary (as it once \vas necessary for a fe\v months), 
before I \yon a better place and occupation \vith my 
pen. " 


..A.gain, ill describing her early paSSIon for 
kno\vledge, she says- 


" "Yhen I ,vas young it \vas not thought proper for 
young ladies to study very conspicuously; and especially 
,,-ith pen in hand. Young ladies (at least in provincial 
to,vns) ,vere expected to sit do\vn in the parlour to sew- 
during which reading aloud ,vas perlnitted-or to practise 
their music; but so 3S to be fit to receive callers ,,'"ithout 
any signs of blue-stockingism ,vhich could be reported 
abroad. . . . Thus n1Y first studies in philosophy "'"ere 
carried on ,vith great care and reserve. I ',,"3S at the 
,,'ork table regularly after breakfast-making my o,,"n 
clothes or the shirts of the household, or about some 
fancy ,,"ork; I ,,"ent out \valking along ,vith the rest- 
before dinner in ,vinter and after tea in sumn1er; and 
if ever I shut myself into my o,,-n roon1 for an hour of 
solitude, I kne\v it ,vas at the risk of being sent for to 
join the se,ving circle or to read aloud- I being the reader 
on account of n1Y gro\ving deafness. But I ,yon tin1e 
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for ,,,hat nlY heart ,yas set upon, neverthel{"
s-eithcr 
in thp early l1lorning or late at night." 
Tn 1829 the (leath of the father and t.he con1- 
plete failure of the falnily finances obligeel her to 
,york for nlOlle). 
he hacl alrcad
y 8ho".11 tha t 
she coulcl ,yrite. Her first contribution to the 
lJIonthly Repository had \yon from her sympathetic 
eldest brother something nlore tllan mere recog- 
llition. "No"., dear," (endearnlents \\rere rare 
in their faulily) " leave it to other ".OInen to Inal(e 
shirts and darn stockings; and (10 you devote 
:roui-self to this," lIe saicl gravel}, laying his lland 
on her shoulder. She" ,\ eni hOllle in a sort of 
dreaul, so that the squares of the paYCn1ent scclued 
to float before In)T eyes. ']]Utt Cyel1ing Inade 11lO 
an authoress." 
But it diel not nlake the rest of the fanlily 
believe in her. She could, a.ud diù, earn by fanC)7 
\Yor]
 a good many POUllds. l1hat \vas a certainty, 
or so 11cr 1110ther t.hought., not lightl.'T to be ahall'" 
doned for chinlcrical ùreams of authol'
hjp. So, 

ven after t" 0 or three 
toricfj had heen pn hli:.;h(\d 
an(l poorl,y paicl for- 
" !'tIy o"
n heart ,va" often very nenr sinking-as "
ere 
my bodily forces; and ".ith reason. During the day- 
Jight hours of that ,,"inter (1829-30) I ,vas poring over 
fine fancy ,vork, by ,,'hich alone I earned any money; 
and after tea I ,'-ellt upstairs to IllY roonl for nlY day'
 
literary labour. Thp quantity I ,vrote, at prodigious 
expenditure of ncr\'"e, surprises me llo,v-aftcr my long 
breaking-in to hard \vork. Every night that ",.inter, 
I bclicyc, I ,vas ,vriting tin t\yO, or cycn three in the 
n1orning-obeying aI,vays the rule of the house-of being 
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present at the breakfast table as the clock struck eight. 
l\Iany a tÍlnc I '\'a
 in such a state of nervou
 exl}austion 
und distress that I "as obliged to '\vnlk to nnd fro in the 
room before I could put on paper the Ia
t line of a page, 
or the last half sentence of an essay or rcvie,,,. \.... el ,vas 
I very happy." 
'fhe shoe!\: ,vas aU the greater ,vhen she ,vas 
pcrcJnptorily recalled Ironl a L0l1dol1 visit "There, 
after a desperate struggle, she had at last, she 
thought, securcd ,,,"ork, because a \\7cll-meanillg 
friend opirlcd that "not literature but needle- 
\\7ork" ,vas the ,va
y hI ,vhich she could carn 
nloney. "In that career," \Yl'ote this officious 
lady, "she shall al,vays have the encouragenlent 
and support of myself and nIY family "! But the 
follo\ving year 
he 'VOIl the three prizes offered 
b.y the Central Unitarian Association for pamphlets 
comn1ending the Unitarian faith to Catholics, 
JU\VS, and l\Iohammedans respect.ively. After this 
success had been publicly announced, there could 
be no further question of her fitness for author
hip. 
Such a strain of over-"Tork, follo,ving upon a 
delicate childhood, could not but have serious 
after-effects. ':rhere ,,-as nluch ground to lnake up. 
Education all through had been desultory. Harriet 
and her next si
ter, Rachel, ,vere taught for bOlne 
t.ime by' brothers and sisters very little older thall 
themselves. One brother taught thenl Latin, 
another \\Triting and arithmetic, and fronI an elder 
sister they learned- 
.... French, reading. and exercises. "redid not get 
on ,veIl except ,,'ith the Latin. Our sistcr expected too 
much fronl us, both morally and intellectually. . . . \Ye 
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o,vcd to her, ho\\ ever, a thorough grounding in our 
French grammar. . . . .A.s for Henry, he D1ade our 
lessons in arithnletic, etc., his funny time of day; and 
sorely did his practical jokes and ludicrous severity 
affiict us. . . . The ,vorst ,vaste of tillle, energy,llloney, 
and cÀpectation ,vas IllY lllusic." 


Not that Harri{\t ,vas unnlusical, but slle ,vas 
so nervous that sho coulcl never sing or play before 
o tIlers, and llcr music-nlaster ,vas so irritable 
that his visits ,,"cre a terror. It ,vas \vith un- 
bounded relief that s:Qe heard of his suddel1 death, 
though she \yas fillcd \yith remorse at her untilnely, 
but most natural, joy. 
Fortunatel
r for tho t,vo children they 'v ere 
SCllt for a couple of )Tears, \\" h ell Harriet ,vas 
elevcn, to a boys' school kept by the Rev. Isaac 
Perr}7, an orthodox K onconformist clergyman 
suddenly con'
erted to Unitarianisnl. His con- 
versioll 11ad cost hinl Inost of his pupils, and the 
members of his lle,v congregatioll tried to lllake it 
tIp to hin1 by sending him their cllildren. It ,,,as 
a nlixed 8011001, the girls SittÌIlg ill front and the 
boys behind. The teaching ,vas thorough and 
progress rapid- 
" I have never since felt 1110re deeply and thoroughly 
the sense of progres5ion that I no,v began to do. . . . lr e 
learned Latin from the old Eton gran1n1ar, ,vhich It 
therefore, and against all reason, cling to-remembering 
the repetition days (Saturdays) ,vhen ,vc recited all that 
Latin, prose and verse, ,yhich occupied us four hours. . . . 
'Ve certainly attained a capability of enjoying some of 
the classics, even before the t,,",o years ,vere over. Cicero, 
Virgil, and a little of Horace ,vere our main reading; 
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and after,\'ards I took great dclight in Tacitus. I 
belicve it ,vas a genuine understanding and pleasure, 
because I got into the habit of thinking in Latin, and had 
something of the same pleasure in sending myself to 
sleep ,,"ith Latin n<; '\",ith English poetry. l\loreover, 
,vc stood the test of verse-making." 


English composition, taught by somc\vhat 
original nlethods, ,vas Harriet's favourite study. 

 ext to that can1e arithmetic- 


" l\Iy pleasure in the ,vorking of numbers is something 
inexplicable to Ine-as much as any pleasures of sensa.. 
tion. I used to spend my play hours in covering my 

late "ith sun1S, ,vashing them out and covering the 
slate again. The fact is, however, that ,ve had no 
lessons that \\ ere not pleasant. That "ras the season of 
Iny entrance upon an intellectual life. In an intellectual 
life I found then, as I have found since, refuge from moral 
suffering and an ahvays unexhausted spring of Inoral 
strength and enjoyment." 


It is a vivid picture of the da,vn of intellectual 
pleasure and must come home to many, ,vho 
remember their o\vn early delight in n1anipulating 
numbers, just as older players manipulate patience 
cards. But, remember, this child ,vas only' thir- 
teen, and she llad these advantages for onl
Y' t\yO 
years, since poor :r.lr. Perr.r still failed to make 
ends meet and had to abandon his school. There 
follo\ved a period of home lessons, Latin and 
:French taught by masters, general literature, 
history and biography learned by reading aloud. 
Harriet's health was delicate at this time, and her 
n1ind, as she says, " ill at ease." 
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" It ,vas a depressed and "Tangling life; and I have 
no doubt I ,vas as disagreeable a
 possiblc. The great 
cahunity of nlY dcafness "Yn
 no,v opening upon me. . . . 
:\Iy religion "as 11 pnrtial conlfort to lllC; and books 
and music ,vere a great resource; but they left a large 
nlargin oycr for ,vretchedness." 
" This is 110t quarrelling," says tIlc Bishop Í1l 
::\lr. Berllard Sha,v's Getting JIarried,. "it's only 
Engli
h fanlily life." Still, some indulgence she 
did nleet "yith. After the cloth ,vas dra\vn for 
de
scrt she ,vas allo".ed to creep a,va
Y' and react 
Shakespeare in tI1C firelight, or to pore over t.he 
I1C\VSpapcrs. III nlost llliddle-class llouseholds she 
,yould ha"ve been askecl if she hacl 110 ,york to 
do, for ",vork" to mothers of fanlilies, even as 
late as the 'sixties and 'seventies, ,vas nlerely a 
shortened forin of "needle,vork." They recog- 
nisod 110 other. 
TIle deafness ,vas a serious incapacity al1d a 
Rore trial to nerves and temper. Her falnily at 
first thougllt it Iler o\vn fault and accused her of 
inattention. Next tho)'" decided to ignore it and 
insisted on Ilcr "going out" in society as uSllal. 
Slle \yas tllO objeot of perpetual critichnn. She 
becanle jealous and 11101"080. An outburst, of 
,vllich she ,vas aftenvards Inuch ashanled, brought 
Illatters to a climax. After an argument about 
SOlne trivial Inatter sIle accused her mother of 
al\vays agreeing \vith her sister Rachel against 
1101". Her mother sternly told her to go to her 
prayers and ash. God for forgivene
s. Nothing 
nlore \vas said; but Ilellceforth a special effort ,",,'as 
made to sho\v impartial justice, and it ,,'as decided 
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to :5Clld Harriet for a time to a school at Bristol, 
kept by an aUllt and cousins, who ,vere people of 
great gifts and superior cclucation- 


" I still think that I never met ,vith a fan1ily to cOln- 
pare ,,,ith theirs for po\ver of acquisition, or effective 
u
e of kno\vledge. They ,\yould learn a new language 
at odd mi nutes; get through a tough philosophical 
book by taking turns in the court for air; \vrite down an 
entire lecture or sermon without missing a sentence; 
get round the piano after a concert and play and sing 
oyer every ne,v piece that had been performed." 


But the lllost valuable part of the moro 
synlpathetic Bri
tol atnlosphcre ,va8 the gro,vth of 
affection and consequent increase of happiness. 
Religion, too, ,vas strellgthelled and deepened Íll 
Harriet by the influence of Dr. Carpenter, to \VhOlll 
she became sincerely devoted, though in after life 
she "vas inclined to belittle his influence and says 
t.hat he ,vas " superficial in his kno,vledge, scanty 
in his ability, narro,v in his conceptions, and 
thoroughly priestly in his tenlper. " This was 
not, ho,vevcr, James l\Ial'tilleau's estimate of him. 
" I have never seell in any human being the idea 
of duty, the feeling of right, held in such visible 
rc\"erence," he \vrote of his old nlaster; and even 
in his o,vn old age he still looked back to his 
association ,vith Dr. Carpenter as an " inestima.ble 
privilege. " 
* * * * * 
At seventeen Harriet returned hOllle to t.ake 
up tIle life of a gro\vn-up young lads". Dr. 
C,1,rpenter had turne(l her t.hought.::> to Biblical 
p 
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study and to philosophy. She read Hartley in 
Dr. Priestley's edition ,,-itIl avidity, though al,vays 
under the rose as became a young lady, and pat>sed 
OJ1 to the Scottisb school, especially to Dugald 
Ste,vart. Like 1l10st thoughtful cIlildren she had 
often l)uzzled over the doctrine of free ,yilI. 
Having discovered that there ,yas a philosophical 
doctrinc of Necessit
y, she read cyer.}" book she 
could hear of 011 the "Till. " The Inoral effect of 
t his process," she says- 


. 
",vas most salutary and cheering. From the tilne 
,,-hen I became convinced of the certainty of the action 
of la,ys, of the true Ï1nportancc of good influences and 
good habits, of the firmness in short of the ground I 
,vas treading, and of the security of the results ,vhich I 
should take the right lueans to attain, a liC"" vigour 
pervaded nlY ,,"hole life, a ne". light spread through my 
n1ind. . . . l\Iy life has been <,vhatever else) a very 
busy one; find this conyiction of the invariable action 
of fixed la,,'s has certainly been the mainspring of Iny 
.. " 
actIvIty. - 


A. lllind SO dra ",on to la ,vs as to a loadstone ,vas 
certaÎl1 to bo attracted by the l1e,v science of 
political economy. But for the moment Harriet 
Ilad 110t yet Inet ,yitIl cconoluic bool{s. The fir;:;t 
effect of lieI' ne,v-found Necessarianisnl ,vas to 
change her vie,v of prayer. It did not in any 
sense upset her religion, at least for a time; but 
it made her see tIle llnreason of pra
y'Íng for definite 
objects if the course of Nature ,vas unchange- 
able, and it gradually predisposed her to disbelief 
h1 miracle
. But as the more lax among the 
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Unitarians held t.hat miracles neither support, 
nor deflect from, the truth of Christian doctrine, 
she ,vas able still to hold to their comfortable 
faith. 
The time of trial ,vas 11carly over; the years 
of brilliant success ,yere at hand. But first, 
combÏ11ed with family bereavement and loss of 
income, came a special sorrow to herself in the sad 
termination of her only love affair. Some time 
previously she had nlet in Yor}\: a l\Ir. "70rthington, 
a friend of her brother's, and they had been 
mutually attracted. But he was delicate and 
poor, and he did not venture to come for,vard ,yith 
a definite proposal until he 1
]le'V that she ,,"as 110 
longer hI prosperous circunlstances. The cngage- 
nlent brought little happiness. 
"I ,vas at first very anxious and unhappy. l\I
9 
veneration for his n
o1'ale ,vas such that I felt I dared not 
undertake the charge of his happiness; and yet I dared 
not refuse, because I sa,v it would be his deathblow. I 
,vas ill-I was deaf-I ,vas in an entangled state of mind 
bet,veen conflicting duties and some lo,ver considerations; 
and many a time did I ,vish, in my fear that I should fail, 
that I had never seen him.'
 


This ,vas not a promising state of nlilld for an 
engaged young lady, and Harriet ,vas probably 
perfectly right ,vhe11 she wrote, llcarl.y thirty years 
later, in the Autobiography- 
t, It ,vas happiest for us both that our union ,vas 
prevented by any means. I am, in truth, very thankful 
for not having married at all. I have never since been 
tempted, nor have 
uffered anything at all in relation 
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to that matter ,vhich is held to be all-in1portant to 'VOIl1an 
-love and D1arriftgc." 


rhat is a frank and 
elf-rcYealing 8t.atclncnt. 
She ,vas all tllfongll life the l'C\ Cl'CSC of sentimental 
an(l far too self-centred to have Inade allother 
person happy. j)Ioreover, licr relations, first ,vith 
lier mother and later ,vith her brother, do not point 
to ller bcing a comfortable person to live "ith, 
though sIle llerself has a!,vaJ's all cxcellel1t explana- 
t.iOli of other people's ill-,,,ill and misulldcrstandÎ11g. 
But the circumstances in "llich the engagemcl1t 
ended liad a peculiar sadness. 


" Just ,,"hen I "as gro,,
ing happy, surnlounting my 
fears and doubts and enjoying his attachment, the 
consequences of his long struggle and suspense overtook 
hÎ1n. lIe became suddenly insane, and after n10nt hs 
of illness of body and lUinù, he died." 


"llen he lay dying his mother aslred Harriet 
to come. Her own mother forbade her to go. 
She obe.yed, like a dutiful daughter, and her 
refusal ,vas cruelly misinterpreted and resented by 
the \Vortbington family. Her biographer, l\'Irs. 
Fen,vick :\Iiller, appears to think that Harriet 
suffered keenly a,fter,,'ards; but there is 110 trace 
in her O\Vll authenticated record of any excessive 
feeling, and the essay, 171 a Death Ohamber, upon 
'Vllich 
1rs. l\Iiller relies for this opinion, n1ay, or 
l11a
y' 11ot, be autobiographical. Harriet's 0" 11 
comnlon-sel1se utterances about nlarriage have a 
n10rc allthcntic SOUl1d. 
* * * * * 
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'crtainly 
he turned quickly to \,york, H, 
8cll
ible course in allY case. For five or six years 
she had Leon contributing Hhort es
aYH 
\'nd btories 
of an "improving" character to the ...
Io1ttltly 
Repository, the orgall of tho Unitariall
, and ::;he 
had publi
hed various tracts and moral tales \vith 
.i\le::;srs. Houl
ton, of Shrc,,'sbury. It \vas in 1827, 
the year after :!\Ir. "T orthil1gtOll'S death, that she 
first Diet with J\,Irs. 
Iarcet' s Conversations on 
Political Econo1'ny and conceived the plall that 
made her famous. 


" I took up the book chiefly to see ,\yhat Polit.ical 
EcononlY precisely '''as; and great ,va:-; my c;urprisc 
to find that I had bcen teaching it una,vares in nlY 
stories about l\Iachinery and \Vages. It struck me at 
once that th(' principles of the ,vhole science rHight he 
advantageously conveyed in the same ,yay-not by 
being smothered up in a story, but by being exhibited 
in their natural workings in selected passages of social 
life. . . . I mentioncd my notioll, I relnenlber, ,vhen ".C 
"-ere sitting at ,york one bright afternoon at homc. 
Brother James nodded assent; lilY mother said ' do it ; , 
and ,ve ,vent to tea, unconscious ,vhat a great thing" c 
had done since dinner." 


It ,vas years, ho,vever, before the serie
 could 
be begun, years of great struggle and difficulty. 
'Vithout Inone
r and \vith fe,," literary acquaint- 
ances, Harriet scarcely kne\v to 'VhOlll to turn. 
rr\venty pounds paid by Darton and Harvey for a 
tale called Five Years of }7' outh kept her going 
whilst she wroto the prize essays. 1"1he forty-five 
guineas they produced helped her to go to her 
brother in Dublin for a, "hile, and there }3he 
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thoroughl.y herself, ,vhich ,yas half the battle- 
"The ,vhole business ,vas the strongest act of ,vi)} 
that I ever c0111nlitted ll1yself to; and n1Y ,viII ,vas 
ahyays a pretty strong onc. I could never have even 
started my project but for Iny thorough, ,,"el1-considered, 
steady conviction that the ,york ,yac; ,,"anted-,,"as even 
craved by the popular Inind. . . . I ,,,,as resolved that 
. . . the thing should be done. The people ,vanted the 
book and they should have it. . . . I kne\v I ,vas right; 
and people \\'"ho are a\vare that they are in the right 
need never lose temper. ' 
A state111e11t as characteristic as it is true! 
But though various publishers "ere disposed 
to bit(\, llone \vouid s\vallo"T the idea ,vhole. It 
,,"as the 
year of the Reform Bill and of the cholera. 
TIle public ,,,,ere scared alld preoccupied. At 
lellgth }Ir. Fox, editor of the RelJOsitory, per.. 
suaded his brother to 111akc the venture, but on 
terms llumiliating to Harriet. She ,vent up to 
to'Vll and ,vas told tllat five llulldrcd subscribers 
111USt be found Ï11 advance. Even ,yhell that ,vas 
rcluctantly agreed to, .l\lr. Fox 'v anted the ,vhole 
scheme changed, because James l\Iill thought a 
didactic treatise ,vould llave a. better chance. At 
last lIe agreed that tIle series nlight begin, if his 
brotller were frop to ,,,,ithdraw at the end of t,vo 
nUlllbers, unless a thousan(! copies sold in the first 
fortniglJt. Harriet accepted his terms, but she 
,,,"as llearly at the end of Iler resources. She ,vas 
staying hl a cousin's house in Shoreditch- 
" I set out to ,valk the four 111iles and a half to the 
Brc,vcry. I could not afford to ride, n10re or less; but, 
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\vcary already, I no,,' felt alnlost too ill to walk at all. 
On the road, not far from Shoreditch, I bccanlc too giddy 
to stand \vithout support; and I leaned over sonlC dirty 
palings, pretending to look at a cabbage bed, but saying 
to rnyself, as I stood ,vith elo<;ed cycs, ' l\Iy hook "rill do 
yet.' I moved on as soon ac; I could, apprehending that 
the passers-by took Ine to be drunk; but the pavelnent 
S\Valn before IUY eyes so that I ,vas gla.d enough to get 
to the Brc,very. I tried to eat son1C dinner; but thc 
vast rOOITIS, the plate, and the liveried servant ,vere too 
touching a contrast to Iny present condition; and I ,vas 
glad to go to ,york, and dro,yn my disappointment in a 
flo,v of ideas. Perhaps the piece of work that I did may 
sho\v that I succeeded. I \vrotc the Preface to nlY 
Illustrations of Political Ecunolny that evening, and I 
hardly think that anyone ,vould discovcr froln it that I 
had that day sunk to the lo,vest point of discouragement 
about my schenle. .At cleven o'clock I sent the servants 
to bed. I finished the Preface just after the Bre,very 
clock had struck t,vo. I ,vas chilly and hungry; the 
hUllp burned lo,v, and the fire ,vas sInall. I kne\v it 
,vould not do to go to bed, to dreanl oyer again the 
bitter disappointment of the morning. I began no,v, 
at last, to doubt \vhether nlY ,vork ,vould ever sec the 
light. I thought of the ll1ultitudcs ,vho needed it-and 
especially of the poor-to assist them in managing their 
O\Vll ,velfare. I thought too of nlY o,vn conscious po\ver 
of doing this very thing. L\S the fire crlunbled, I put 
it together till nothing but dust and ashes remained ; 
and \,rhcn the lalnp ,vent out, I lighted the chalnbcr 
candle; but at last it ,vas necessary to go to bed; and 
at four o'clock I ,vent, after crying for t\VO hours ,vith IUY 
feet on the fender. I cried in bed tin six, \vhen I fell 
as]eep; but I ,vas at the breakfast table by half-past 
eight, and ready for the ,york of the day." 
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Such ,ycre the struggles of a ,,",oman ,,-riteI' in 
] 831. It l1eeded an indolnitable spirit to 'v in 
through them. But Harriet's spirit was al\vays 
indolnitable. She \vcnt back to Nor,,,ich-" thin, 
yello\", and coughing \vith every breath)) -to 8011(1 
out her circulars and to "'rite 1Icr early NunIbers. 
Encouragement came from a fe\v quarters, notably 
from a ricll uncle at Claphaln, ,yho not 011Iy sub.. 
scribed for copies but paid in advance, al1d from 
the great Nor\vich banlring llouse of the Gurneys. 

rhe publisher grc\y 1110re and 1110re gloolny. But 
the first edition of the first Nunlber ran out in tcn 
(lays, and a letter from the publisher al1110unced 
the 11eed of ù, reprint, ,vhich gre\v \\'ith every 
post.script and fillally rcaclled flye tllousand. 
Success had con1C in one bound. Publishers 
vied ,vith one U,llothcr to buy the seric
 and seClu'e 
its future issue. Letters caIne fronl all quarters. 

lenlbers of Parliament sent blue books in such 
lnasses that the local postmaster begged l\Iiss 
3Iartincdiu to lla ve 11er mail fetched in a ba,rro", 
as it could not be carried. Lord Broughanl's 
" little (leaf '''OIllan at X or\vich " had conquered. 
Hcncefortll the nletropolis ,va
 the only fit neld 
for her la,bours. 
* * * * * 
She \\'.ent up to London one darl{ foggy 
Xovenlbcr da
y, and establisl.led herself in a tailor's 
house in Conduit Street up two pair of stairs. 
H
r social success ,vas inlmediate, in spite of 
deafness alld all its dra,vbacks:, It "ras 110t onl)T 
Lord Broughaln ,vho was laughingly" curious to 
ll1CCt her. But she set herself, ,yith perhaps a 
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8light.ly priggish self-consciousneðs, to evade bcing 
lioui:-5l'd. rfhe priggi8hnc

 had it
 deeper and 
truer rca:sOl1 Í11 her gencral devotion to ,,"ork- 
".\.uthorship has ncvcr becn \vith Ine a lnatter of 
choice. I have not done it for amuselllcnt, or for nlOl1cy, 
or for fame, or for any rea
on, but becau
c I could not 
help it. 'Things ,,-ere pressing to be said; and there ,vas 
nlore or Jess e\ridencc that I ,vas the person to say thcill. 
In such a ca
e it ",.as ahvay
 inlpo

ible to decline the 
duty for such reasons as that I should like n10re leisure, 
01' lnorc an1uselnent, or more sleep, or Inore of anything 
\\'hatever. If IUY life had depended on lllore I('i
ure and 
holiday, I could not have taken it." 
1"his ,vas as true and af::; sinccrely felt as her 
cOllyictioIl that- 
" I becanle thc fashion, and l1ught have been the lion 
of several seasons if J had chosen to pernlit it. I dete
ted 
the idea, and absolutely put down the practice in Iny O\Vll 
case; but I sa\v as much of a very varied society as if 
I had allowed Inyself to be 1ionised, and \yith a nlore open 
Inind than if I had not insisted on being treated sinlp]y 
as a lady or let alone." 
One respects the independence that ,,"QuId 
broo1.. neither adulation 110r patronage, espcciall,'9 
on the part of a young woman whose " going out" 
in Nor,vich had béen so painfuI- 
" :\Iy deafnes& (there) \vas terribly in the ,,-ay, both 
because it made me shy, and because underbred people 
like the card-players and dancers of a provincial to,vn, 
arc a"..k,,-ard in such a case. \7" cry fe\v people spoke to 
Ine, and I drn esay I looked as if I did not "ish to be 
spoken to. From the time ,,-hen I ,vent to London, 
a 11 that "'as challgcd. Peoplc... ca.rne to HIe ,vith 
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good ,viII, or thcy "ould not have COlliC at all. . . . I 
no,v found ,,-bat thc l"eal pleasures of social intercourse 
ore, and" as deeply sensible of its benefits." 


All of ,vhich is very commendable, if it had not 
bOCll folIo" cd by self-conscious allecdotes of 
attenlpts at lionising, sOlllewhat ungraciously frus.. 
trated, such as the tale of tIle "physician in 
Ìlnmcllse practice," '" 110 clltreatccl her "to nanlO 
her O'Vll day alld hour," alld "llot only led 1110 
through all the servants in tIIC hall, but leaned 
into lIlY hacl{lley coach to thalll
 file for tho 
llonour," etc. 
That is typical Harriet, c0111placent, a little 
acidlùated alld ready to t:;et do,vn intruders. 
Something of this tenlper }Jervades all her COlll- 
ments Up011 her ,vide social acquaintance, fronl the 
Lord and Lad)7 LallSclo'Ylle of tllO period dO'Yl1 to 
llumbler folk. 


"I never ,,"ouId go to Lansdo,vnc House, bccau
e 
I la.lc" that I ""as invited there as an authoress, to under- 
go, as peoplc did at that house, the most delicatc and 
refined process of being lionised-but still the proce
s. 
The l\Iarquis and l\Iarchioness of Lansdo,vne . . . caused 
nle to be introduced to then1 . . . and their not being 
introduced to nlY mother, ,vho ,vas ,vith nle, sho,ved 
the footing on ,vhich I stood. . . . I ,va5 invited to 
every kind of party at Lar1sdo,,-ne House-a concert, 
a state dinner, a friendly dinner party, a small evening 
party, and a ball; and I declined them aU. I "Tent 
no,vherc but 'v here my acquaintance ,vas sought as a 
lady, by ladies." 


She ,vas told that- 
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" Lady Lansdo"ne, being one of the Queen's ]adies, 
and Lord Lansdo,vne, being a Cabinet l\linister, could 
not 11lakc calls. If so, it nladc no diiference in my dis- 
inclination to go, in a bluc-
toch.ing way, to a hou
c 
,,-here I ,vas not really acquainted ,vith anybody. . . . 
I felt I luust take DIY 0"-11 methoùs of preserying my 
social independence." 


But, ,yhilst applaudÎ11g her spirit, it is impoB::;iLlo 
not to recognisc that it ,yould have ùecil perhaps 
better breeding to accept simply and graciously 
the social recogllition she had ,yon, and not to 
scent patronage at every turn. There is overnluch 
self-assertion, too, in her sensitiveness to rumours 
of literary debts to Brougham and others, who had 
furnished her ,yith material and sought her help. 
It is pleasallter to read her record of friendshil) 
,,'ith Lord and Lady Durham, Sydney Smith, the 
Hallams, the Carlyles, l\Ialthus, Rogers, l\Irs. 
Somerville, and many others. 
She disliked l\Iacaulay and thought him UlI- 
reliable, and she mocks at the vanitJ" of many 
men and ,vornen of letters, such as \Vhe-\yell aIlel 
Lad.r Austin. But all the prig in her ,vas roused by 
rrhackeray (did he kno,v it, one wonders ?). " I 
confess to being unable to reael Vanity Fair, from 
tho moral disgust it occasiolls"! She relented, 
ho\\rever, as regard::) Pendennis, and ESJìlOnd 
appeared to her" the bool{ of the century, in its 
department." Still she thought Thackeray a 
sl1ob-" his frittereel life and his obedience to 
the call of the great are tho observed of all 
observers." Dickens, 011 the other hand, seems to 
have been her ideal of the" virtuous and happ:y 
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faluily man," ,vith " a glo\ving and generous heart, 
}{ept steady' by' t.he best domestic influences." 
But this ,vas in 1851; perhaps she revised the 
cstÏ1nat
 later. 
After tell 11101lths of LOlldoll slle 11aù been 
joined by ller 1110ther and aunt, and they took a 
slllall llouse in Flud
rer Street, "7 estminster. 

'hcre 
ecm to hav'e been sonIC llcartburnings- 


" ::\Iy 1110ther's delight in her ne'v social sphcre ,vas 
extreU1e. But, as I had anticipated, troubles arose. 
}i'or one of t\VQ great troubles n1cddlers and nlischicf- 
Innker
 ,ycre Inainly an!-'''''crable. Thc other could not 
be helped. It ,,,,as (to pass it over a
 lightly a
 possible) 
that my Blather, ,vho loved po\ver, and had ahvays been 
ill the habit of exercising it, ,vas hurt at confidence being 
reposed ill Hle, and I, ,\rith cvcry desire to be passÎ\"e . . . 
,vaS kcpt in a state of constant agitation at thc influx 
of di
tinction
 ,vIúch I never sought and ,vhich it ".as 
inlpossible to impart. ""'hat the meddlers and mischief- 
luakers did ,vas to render DIY old ladies, and espccially 
mv Dlother, discontented ,vith the lo,vliness of our 
.- 
hOU1C. They ,vere for ever suggesting that I ought to 
Jh c in SOlne sort of 
tyle-to have a J::n'ger house in a 
bettcr ')treet, nnd Jay out our l1lode of living for the 
society in ,,,,hich I ,vas mO'9ing." 


Clcarl)T all \vas llot peace ill Flud)ger Street, and 
dib
ensiolls bet,veen Inotllcrs and daughters are 
not an invel1tiol1 of tI1C late llineteenth century. 
Harriet ,vas perfectly right 110t to " mortgage her 
brainf:)" b)T swelling ller expen
es. She says 
he 
al,vays llad Scott's a,vful exaulple before her. 
But tllere is a conscious rectitude about her 
account of her domestic intcrior, ,vhich n1u
t ha, e 
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been rather trying, if it ,vas reflected in dail.y 
intercourse. Still these home difficulties added to 
the strain of \\'ork, and after six years the London 
life ended in a complete brcak..do,vn of health. 
* * * * * 
Before that occurred, ho\vever, the Illustrations 
of Political Economy, as well a8 the Illustrations of 
Poor Lau)s and Paupers and the Ill1.lstrations of 
Taxation, 'v ere finished, and sIle had paid a ViBit 
to America for rest and change. She speaks \vith 
enthusiasm of the peace of the voyage. It was 
four 
years before steanl transport began to the 
States, and the quickest passage took a month. 
In her case it ,vas prolonged to six "roeks, and she 
says she" enjoyed fe,v things llllife Dlore than the 
certainty of being out of the \vay of the post, of 
ne"rs, and of passing strangers." But she arrived 
\\.hen the slavery question ,vas acute, and her 
reputation as an abolitionist had already preceded 
her. She roused a good deal of animosity; but 
on the other hand :;he made some valuable friends. 
l\lrs. l\Iaria "T e
ton Chapman, in particular, ,vas a 
great support of her later years. 
On her return she published t\VO books on 
Alnprica and did a good deal to awaken sympathy 
for the Anti-Slavery Party in England by an 
article in tbc TVest1ninster Revien', \,hich sho called 
"'fhe l\Iartyr .A.ge of the Ullited States." All 
her political sYlnpa,thie
 '\\ ere on the sido of 
freedom, evel1 of republicauism. She attended 
Queen Victoria's Coronatioll as a spectacle; but 
the reflections it induced \vcre nU1inl.Y' on the 
futility of kingship. 
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" It strengthened instead of relaxing my sense of the 
unreal character of lllunarchy in England. . . . After all 
,va
 said and sung, the sovereign remained n nomina] 
ruler, ,vho could not govern by her o,,"n mind and ,vill ; 
,vho had influence, but no po1iticaI po,ver ; a throne and 
cro,vn, but ,vith the kno,vledge of everybody that the 
virtue had gone out of theln. . . . There is, I believe, 
no public religious service ,vhich is not offensive to 
thoughtful and reverent persons, from its ascription of 
hUlnan faculties, affections, qualities, and actions, to the 
a
sun1ed First Cause of the universe; but the Je,,"ish 
or heathen ascription t IIinl of military and aristocratic 
rank and regal prerogative, side by side ".ith the same 
ascription to the Queen, ,vns the most coarse and irreve- 
rent celebration that I ,vas ever a ,vitness to." 


This, ,vritte11 eighteen 
rears after the event, 
represents, 110 doubt, lier later vie,v, \vhen she llad 
progressed farther on the path of free thought 
than in 1837. But she v
-as beginning to think 
very indepcl1del1tly of religiol1 even before that 
date, and the five years of her illness sent her bacl{ 
to the ,yorld an emal1cipated ,voman. She llad 
spellt those five )rears in lodgings at Tynemouth, 
a,,"ay fronl any nlembcr of her family, though 
yisited b
y thenl alld by friends and zealously 
tended by a devoted little servant. The tÎ1ne ,vas 
110t cl1tirely unproductive. She ,vrote Feats on 
the Fiord and other tale
 for children, a 110vcl 
called The Hour and the _11 a'ì
, and an anonymous 
book, Life in the Sick-room-illtrospective and, as 
sIle llerself says in her later Comtist years, "dis- 
maII.y self-collScious." But she ,vas in a transition 
state- 
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" I ,vas lingering in the Inetaphysical stage of lnind, 
because I "
[lS not perfectly cnlancipated from the débris 
of the' theological. The day of final release from both 
,vas dra"ring nigh. . . . I had quitted the old untenable 
point of vie,,", and had not yet found the one on ,,"hich I 
""as soon to take DIY stand." 


Release from the actual sicl{-rOOlll came b:r ,yay 
of nlesmerism alld the friendship of l\Ir. Henry G. 
Atkinson, ,vith ,yhom she ,vas afterwards to discuss 
and elucidate so many problems of life and mind. 
The cure ,vas not effected ,vithout some family 
jars. Her relations did not go quite so far as 
Elizabeth Barrett's father, but seem to have 
resented the manner, if not the fact, of her 
recovcIJT. Less ,vas then l
no,vn of the pathology 
of the nerves, and t,reatment by suggestion ,vas 
unrecognised in medical circles. A tUlllour had 
been diagnosed as the cause of her illness; but 110 
doubt a great part of the ,veakness and consequent 
suffering was nervous, alld amenable to mesmeric 
treatme11t. 
The case made a considerable stir. She had 
the reputation of a sane and strong-ll1inded 
'YOlllan, and it ,vas impossible to put either the 
illness, or its cure, do,,"n to hy"steria. She felt it 
her duty, for the sake of other sufferers, to place 
the facts on record and did so in a series of six 
letters to the Athenæll1n. Thereupon her former 
Inedical attendant published, ,vithout her consent" 
a medical account of her illl1ess. He could not" 
however, explain a"Ta)T the fact that frolll 1844 to 
1854 she had ten years of robust health, " ,,,,alking 
from sixteen to t\Yenty miles in a day 011 occasion, 
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and riding (;t, camel in t.he heart of Nubia" and 
hundreds of miles on horsebacl\:." 
* * * * * 

rhc first nse Harriet i\Iartincan made of h
r 
l1e\vly-recovered llca.ltl1 \va
 to e
tablish herself 
in a 110nlC of ller O\Vll. She \vas forty-t\vO years old, 
filld she had nlado t.he discovclY that t.o be all old 
maid is not necessarily to lose relish for existence. 
" At past fort
r 
years of age I begall to relish life 
\vitliout dra\vbaclr; and for ten 
rears I Ilave been 
vividly conscious of it.s delights." That is all 
esgentiall
y n10dern touch. 
lan:r won1Cll have 
discovered since that, on the \vhole, they are 
happier in the lllaturity of ll1iddle age than \"hen 
J"Ollth, and inexperiencp, and dependence upon 
111asculine OpiniOll '\\.('re limiting their freedom and 
their outlook. But it \vas a discovery rare amongHt 
the early Victorians, and epoch-n1aking for thoRe 
,vho Inade it. 
For the rest of her life, prolonged far beyond 
expectation, TIle Knoll, Alnblcside, \vas Harriet's 
honle. Shp diel not slackel1 her literary labourR. 
Bet\veen 1844 and 1854 she brought out her 
Eastern L'lJe, Past and Present, ller Ii istory of the 
Thi'riy Years' Peace, her trallslation of Conlte's 
Philosophie Positive, and the Letters on the La1V8 
of 111an' 8 ).Tature and Develop1Jzent, as ,veIl a:s a 
number of minor ,vorks. And it is this periocl of 
her life ,,-hich givcs her iU1portance in tbe field of 
free thought. 
She \vas an incomparable journalist, the first., 
perhaps, of all wornel1 journalists, 110t onl.y in 
tin1c but in qualit.y. \Vhat, after all, are tbe 
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lllu8trations of Politi 'al EconoJny but high-cla::;s 
journaIÎf51n, elucidating current events? Her very 
Inethods are the lllcthods of a journalist. She 
never fe-copied. She \vrote "as I ,vrite letters, 
and as 1 an1 ,vriting thi
 l\Icll1oir-nevcr altering 
the eÀprcssion as it calnp straight from the brain." 
Of course 
ho made copious notes beforehand; 
hut her style, admirably clear, o\ved nothing to 
final polishing. 
rl'o\vard:-J the end of this decade she became 
an aetuaJ leader ,vl'iter for the Daily News, taking 
as her province foreign topics, agricultural and 
educatioIlal subjects, as ,veIl as any special 
question \vhich interested her, though not, of 
courBe, "the treatnlent of 'hot and hot' news 
. . . being several hundred miles out of the ,yay 
of the latest intelligence." But the recluso of 
An1bleside turned out her three, four, or some- 
times six articles a ,veek ,vith a facility ,vhich 
Fleet Street D1ight envy, and "found that each 
required only t,vo or three hours in an_ evening, and 
that topics abounded." There speaks the born 
journalist, l1ever at a lObs for a subject; allù it 
Rays mucll for the freshnes
 of her mind and the 
fertility of her resources that she continued fron1 
her Lake retreat to ,vrite regularly and acceptably 
for a great daily paper for fourteen years, as ,,"ell 
as to send a vast nUluber of occasional contribu- 
tions to other periodicals. 
* * * * * 
She strikes one as a sort of living enlbodhncnt 
of the !\Ianchester school, fa,ithful al,vays to 
Liberalism in politics and to freedom of discussion 
Q 
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in philosophy. She quarrelled \vith l\Ir. 'Vills 
of Household JVords becauso of the Î11tolerant 
attitude adopted in that periodical to\vards Roman 
Catllolics, and also because of Dic}{cns's expressed 
,"'ie,vs on tIle "Toman question. As she says, he 
ignored " the fact that nineteell t\ventieths of the 
\\-omen of England earn their bread" and pre- 
scribed tIle functions of ,,"omen to be " to dress ,veIl 
and look pretty, as a11 adornnlent to tIle llomes of 
men." She also greatly objected to the travesty 
of the lle\V Poor La,,,, contained ill Oliver Twist, 
ancl to the t.reatment of labour questions in Hard 
Ti1ne.
. 
The first clear indication of her free philosopllic 
staildpoint came hI Eastel'n Life, published early 
in 1848. It ,vas the fruit of a journey through 
Egypt and Palestine, u11clertal{ell at the end of 
1840. Passing througll the lands, \vllerein the 
great historic faiths IHtd had tlleir birtll- 


"All the historical hints I had gained from nlY 
school days on,vard no,v rose up amidst a ""holly ne,v 
light. . . . Step by step, as ,ye proceeded, evidence arose 
of the true character of the faiths 'v hich ruled the ,,"orld ; 
and my observations issued in a vie,v of their genealogy 
and its result!-', ,vhich I certainly did not carry '\vith 111e. 
. . . It ,va<; evident to me, in a ,\yay '\",hich it could never 
have been if I had not '\vandered amidst the old lllonu- 
11lCnts and scenes of the various faiths, that a passage 
through these lattcr faiths is as natural to men, and ,vas 
as necessary in those former periods of hunlan progress, 
as fetishism is to the infant nations and individuals, 
without the notion being more true in the one case than 
in the other.'
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TIlerc speaks the future COlntist; but Harriet 
l\Iartincau had rcache(l this positioll for the nlost 
part independently, as r:,he recounts in a letter 
to l\Ir. Atkinson, the recipient of all her philo.. 
sophie cOllfidences. He was himt>elf a believer in 
Inesmerism and a Baconian in philosoph
y. His 
originallneeting ,yith Harriet had been III the first 
year of her recoyered health; but, though himself 
a nlesmeric healer, Ilis connexion ,vith her curo 
,vas only indirect. He had di<:;cussed her case 
,vith friends of hers, and had recommended the 
"Toman mesmerist actuall
r employed; but he 
nover himself undertool{ to treat her mesmeric ally. 
She \vrites to him from Ambleside after her 
return from the East- 
" Do you not feel strangely alone in your views of thc 
highest subjects? I do. I really kno,v of no one but 
you to 'VhOlll I can speak freely about mine. To a great 
degree I ahvays did feel this. I used to long to be a 
catholic, though I deeply suspected that no reliance on 
authority ,vould give nle peace of mind. . . . But I do 
feel sadly lonely for this reason-that I could not, if I 
tried, con1n1unicate to anyone the feeling that I have 
that the theological belief of almost everybody in the 
civilised ,vorld is baseless.'
 



Ir. AtkiIlson writes back that both he alld she 
nla
y very likely incur obloqu
r on account of their 
beliefs, but that" there are nlany believing as ,,?e 
believe on vital questions. " She replies in a 
letter, ,vhich recounts nluch of her 111entalllistory- 
" I ,vas 'l'ery religious (far beyond the kno,v]edg
 and 
intentions of nlY parents) till I ,vas quite gro,vn-up. I 
don't kno,v ,,"hat I should have done ,vithout my faith; 
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for I ,va
 an unhealthy and nlost unhappy child. . . . 
Fiye and t,venty years ago I hecame 
t thoroughly 
grounded necessarian. I have nevcr ,vavered for an 
hour on that point since; and nothing ever gave me so 
n1Hch conlfort. Of course thi" paved the ,yay for the 
cessation of prayer. I left off pra.ying, ho,vever, less 
from 
ecing the absurdity (though I did see it) of 
petitioning about things already ordaincd, than frOln a 
keen sense of the ÎIupiety of prayer. . . . So I left off 
express prayer; and ,vithout rcnlorsc. As for Christ's 
exan1ple and nced of praycr-I felt that lIe did not mean 
,vhat ,ve IIleall by prayer; and I think so still. . . . 
ext 
I sa,v very painfully (I Dlean ,vith t.he pain of disguc;t) 
ho,y much lo,ver a thing it is to lead even the loftiest 
life from a regard to the váll or mind of any other being 
than from a natural ,vorking out of our o,vn po,vers. 
I felt this first as to resignation under suffering, and soon 
aftcr as to IIlo1'al action. . . . As to ,,,hat Iny present 
vic\vs are . . . I fecI a nlost reverential 
ensc of some- 
thing \"holly beyond our apprchensions. . . . If that 
son1cthing \vcre God (as people mean by that ,vord, 
and I am confiùent it is not), he \vould consider those of 
us the noblcst \vl1o lnust have evidcnce in order to believe. 
. . . As for the ,,-hole 5cries of Faiths, Iny present studie
 
,voulJ have been enough, if I had not been prepared 
before, to convince lnc that all the forms of the higher 
religions contain . . . the same great and noble ideas 
,,,hieh arise natura1Jy out of our o,vn Ininds and g1'o,v 
,vith the gro,vth of the general nlind, but that there is 
rcally no evidence ,yhatevcr of any sort of revelation, 
at any point in the history. . . . I do not deny the 
possibility of a life after death. . . . But I doubt the 
desire and be]ief (concerning it) being so general as they 
are said to be." 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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rhið qucfo,tion of death, and the c0111plcte 
calnulcss "\vith which it could bû conteulplatcd by 
those ,vho had no expectation of perBonal surviyal, 
occupies her oftcll. She had moro thaI1 OilCO in 
her life llad to face it, first during the five years of 
her illness, and again in 1854, ,yhell the doctor
 
told her she had heart disease and probably' but a 
fc,v nlonths to li,
e. She did 110t belicyc in tha,t 
preparation for death by fixing the mind UpOl1 it, 
,vhich the Christian teachers of her dt-t
Y' cnjoined- 


" I kno,," too n1uch of this fron1 DIY o,,,n experience 
to choose to do anything to\vards encouragement of the 
n10rbid appetite for pathological contemplation-physical 
or nIoraJ. :\Iy youthful vanity took the direction ,vhich 
11light be expected in the case of a pious child. I ,vas 
patient in illness and pain, because I ""as proud of the 
distinction and of being taken into such special pupilage 
by God; and I hoped for and expected early death till 
it ,vas too late to die carly. It is grievous to me no,v to 
think ,vhat an alTIOunt of time and thought I have wasted 
in thinking about dying. . . ..., 


It Inay be said of Harriet :\Iartineau "ith truth 
that nothing in her philosophy better becanlc her 
than her calnl outlook upon death. In 1834 sho 
,vrites- 


"And no\v, after a pretty long life, \v hen I find 
myself really about to die (ætat 52) the ".hole thing seems 
to me so easy, sÌ1npIc, natura), find as I n1ay "ny, negative, 
in comparison ,vith life and its interests, that I cannot 
but wonder ho,v I could keep nlY thoughts fixed upon it 
,,,hen it \vas far off. I cannot do it no,v. . . . Under 
this close c-xpcriencc I find denth in prospect the SiUlplcc;t 
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thing in the ,,"orld-a thing not to be feared 01' regretted, 
or to get excited about in any way. . . . I see that the 
dying (other than the aged) naturally and l'cgularly, 
unless disturbed, sink into death as into sleep. 'Vhere 
no artificial state is induced, they feel no care about 
dying, or about living again. The state of their organisa- 
tion disposes thenl to rest; and rest is all they think 
about." 


There is l11ucIl of the antiqlle philo
ophcr about 
her attituclc ancl about her final confession of 
faith- 


" 


" Under the cternalla".s of the universe I caIne into 
being, and, unùer them, I have lived a life so full that 
its fullness is equivalent to length. . . . I am frankly 
satisfied to have ùone "ith life. I havc had a noble 
share of it, and I desire no nlore. I neither \\'ish to 
live longer here, nor to find ]ife again else".here. . . . 
The ,vorld as it is is gro,ving some,vhat din1 before nlY 
eye
; but the ,yorld as it is to be looks brighter every 
day." 


* * * * * 
SIlO ,vas 110t to have dOlle \vitIl tho ,,"orld 
o 
S0011 as she thougIlt. She ,vas to live llcarly a 
quarter of a celltury still in ,vhat seen1ed to her 
tho fading light of tIle "best and noblest" of 
t.I1C mytIlologies. It ,vas characteristic of mid.. 
Victorian freethinkers to expect a nlore rapid 
extinction of Christian belief than the subsequent 
history of thought llas justified. To Harriet 
"tho e
tinctioll of theology by a true science of 
lluman nature" ,vas a nlatter about which ller 
"expectatioll anlounts to absolute assurallce." 
'Ille Christi all mythology, she thought, ""as" no,v 
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not onl.} sinking to the horizon, but paling in the 
da\\T}} of a brighter timo. . . . The last of the 
mythologies is about to yanish before the flood of 
a brighter light." 
She had done ,vhat she could to spread that 
light by Inaking Comte's Positive Philosophy 
available to English readers. That had beell her 
Inain task after the publication of her corre.. 
spolldence ,vith ::\11'. Atkinson, ,,
hich, ,vhe11 all ,vas 
said, did 110t alnount to very much more than that 
they believed a science of human llature possible, 
though they seem to have expected both Inesmerism 
and phrenology to play a 110t inconsiderable part 
in an'iving at it. The Letters, 110\VeVer, brought 
about some sifting of her acquaÏ11tance, especially 
in the lleighbourhood of ller home, and caused her 
to be loolred at askance by the clerically minded 
alld the orthodox. One leading organ ,vent so 
far as to call her "a felnale atheist of European 
reputation." rIhe publication of this bool{ also 
led to a final estrangenlent \vith her brotller James, 
\vhose review of it in the Prospective Review she so 
resented that they llever Inet again. 
Eastern Life had already sho\vn her to be alive 
to many of the problenls of comparative religion 
and of the higher criticism, at least a decade 
before such speculations becanle at all comnlon ill 
thi
 countr.y. She ,vas certainly an emancipated 
\VOmall-\vhat, thirty years ago, it ,vas customary 
to call a "strong-minded" ,voman, though the 
phrase is no,v out of fashion. And she ".ac; some- 
,vhat aggressive in her assertion of unbelief, at any 
rate hI the ...1 ufobiogra phy. 
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Some of her friends thougllt t.hat, III this 
record of her life, she paillted ller o,vn portrait in 
ullnecessarily ullpleasing celours. That is the 
opinion, also, of lier biograpber, l\Irs. Fen,vick 
l\I ill er. But perhaps she 1\]leW herself best. No 
doubt she could bo, and ,yas, a kind friencl alld 
l1eigllbour, especially to the poorer foll{ around, 
though not ,vithout a rather ul1conlfortablc zeal 
for educating and informing theIn, evcn against 
their ,vill. Invalid as sile ,yas for all the rest of her 
life, she still contÎ11u
d to ,yorl{ at advallcÏ11g the 
cause of freedoD1. And she had a lofty contempt 
for those content to Hit in the shadow of darkness- 
perhaps evel1 a faillt iùea that 110t to believe ill the 
religion of HUlllanit.y indicated a certain natural 
(lcpravity of lllind. 
But ill her o,vn time she ,vas recognised as a 
really great political ,vriter, and there can be no 
questioll that she had great illfluence. Every 
philanthropist of tIle secular ltind COllsulted her 
and sought her aid in obtaining publicity. "
Irs." 
Martineau, as she called herself ill later life, 
assuming \vith justice the added dignity of the 
title cOlúerred in the eighteenth century alike 
UpOIl maITied and unmarried ladies of age and 
standÎ11g, was a power in the field of jourllalism, 
and a factor ,vith ,vhich parliamentary debaters 
and l\Iinisters alike had to reckon. She ,vas a 
strong Î11dividualist, and vie,ved ,vith as much 
distrust as 
Iill any tendcncy on t.he part of the 
State to encroacll upon the sphere of individual 
action and personal liberty. She cven ,vent so 
far as to deprecn,te " nlrddJing " fact.or.)/" legiRla,t.ion, 
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and to attack Trade Unions as instruments of 
t\'ranl1Y 
J 0./ · 
Follo,,, ing on the Indian 1\Iutin)" she ,vrote a 
series of Sl ggcstions towards the Future Governul nt 
of India, in \yhich she advocated "developing 
India for the Indians by Ineans of British kno,v- 
ledge <-tnd equity," a desirable consummation not 

Yet fully reac}lcd. And she llad the happincss of 
seeing the success of abolitioll in America; indeed, 
she follo\ved the course of the Civil 'Var ,vith an 
alnlost painful al1xiety. and exaltation of mind. 
'1 1 he latest campaign in ,vhich she joined ,vas that 
of l\Irs. Josephine Butler, for the repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. 
She had never thought IDlICh of money, and 
her old age ,vas but ill provided for. To hclp 
lIeI', \vhen she could 110 longer COlltÎ11ue her regular 
journalism, the Editor of the Daily Neu's re- 
published, under the title Biographical Sketches, a 
number of the estimates of famous contemporaries, 
"yhich she had contributed as obituaIJ- notices. 
Earlier in life Hhe had staved off the offer of a 
State pension ,vhich Lord Gre.r, al1d later, Lord 
l\Ielbourne, had been anxious to besto" upon her, 
fcaring that its acccptance \\Tould fetter her 
freedom ÎlI political ,vriting. She refused a similar 
ofter from J\Ir. Gladstonc as late as 1873. But 
she had sufficient for her simple \vants, and the 
care and nursing of devoted l1Îeccs. She might 
be argumelltative and clomilleering; but she had 
her Hofter side. ChildreIl loved her, and she 1' T aQ 
devoted to babies; she spent 11luch of her time 
knitting for thCIU in the la
t years of her life. 
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III 1876 she died peacefully in ller Lakeside 
honlc, and ,vas buried anlol1gst her khldrcd ill 
Birmingham. 
Janles PaYll has d.ra,vn a pleasallt picture of 
11er in late Iniddle life- 


" She ,vas, no duubt, s01l1e,vhat masterful in arguillent, 
hut I ahvays found her very ready to listen, and especially 
to any talc of 'YOC or hardship ,vhich it lay in her po,ycr 
to remedy. . . . Rarely have I kno,vn a social companion 
luore bright and cheery; but her talk, ,vhen not engaged 
in arglunent, ,vas, ".hich is unusual in a ""OIllan, vcry 
anecdotal. She had 
no,vn more intcre
ting and 
eminent persons than Ino
t n1cn, and certainly than any 
woman of her time; the inllnense range of her ,vritings, 
political, rcligious, and social, had caused her to make 
acquaintance ,vith people of the most different opinions 
and of all ranks, ,y hile amongst the large circle of her 
personal acquaintance, her 1l10therly qualities, her 
gentleness, and (on delicate domestic questions) her 
good judgn1ent, ll1ade her the confidant of III any per
ons, 
especially young people, ,vhich enlarged her kno,vledge 
of human life to an extraordinary degree. I never knc,v 
a ,voman ,vhose nature ,vas Inore essentially ,yomanly 
than that of IIarriet :\Iartineau." 


* * * * * 
Her chief philosophic achievement ,vas a 
SCColld-hand OIle, her versiOll of Comte's great 
,york for Ellglisll readers. She ,,"as not all ol"iginal 
thinker; but she had been captivated in middle 
life by Conlte's thought, and she set herself to 
spread it. 


" ::\Iy strongest inducement to this enterprise ".as n1Y 
deep conviction of our need of this book in my 0""11 
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country. . . . "7'e are liying in a remarkable time, ,vhen 
the conflict of opinions renders a firnl foundation of 
kno,vlcdge indispensahle. . . . The gro,vth of a 
cicntifie 
taste alnong the ,vorking classes of this country is one 
of the most striking of the signs of the tiIncs. . . . 1'he 
suprelne dread of everyone ,vho cares for the good of the 
nation or race i 
 that luen should be adrift for 'v ant of 
an anchorage for their convictions. . . . 'l'he ,vork of 
1\1. COlute is unquestionably the greatest 
ingle effort 
that has bcen nlade to obviate this kind of danger. . . . 
A thorough familiarity <,vith it) ,yould avail Inorc to 
extinguish the anarchy of popular and sectional opinion 
in this country than ha
 yet been exerted, or, I believe, 
proposed. " 


Perhaps she hoped too mucll frolll the Positive 
Philosophy, tllOUgll she 111ade one distinguished 
convert. l\Ir. Frederic Harrison records that he 
read her translation, in his undergraduate days, 
,yith the deepest enthusiasm, and that it helped 
to sen(1 hin1 do,vn froln Oxford "a Republican, 
a democrat, and a Freet.hiIlker." Equally' she 
over-rated the epoch-making qualities of her friend, 
1\11'. AtkiIlson's, Letters Concerning the LaU'8 of 
JI an's 1.l ature and DevelopJJ
ent. There ,,
ere 11101'0 
rigllteous men in the Sodom of superstition than 
either he or she had suspected. But ller mÏ1l(1 
,vas a nlost valuable epitonlc of her time; in that 
respect she ,vas essentially a "
oman, l\
itb a 
,voman's facult
y for illstillctivelJT reflecting the 
thoughts currellt all around her. 'That a
Bertion 
of her ,yoman's po\\"er of intuition, and her "polnall
6 
right to develop it b.r reasoning and to express it 
in literature, ,vill al,vays be Harriet 
lartineau's 
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best cIainl to be regarded as the pioneer of ,vomen's 
enlancipa,tion. AllCl though 'VOlllen Inight have 
\yishcd the forerunner of their freedom to appear in 
1110rC gracious guise, it is ill criticisil1g tho out,vard 
mallifcstations of the spirit of liberty as long as the 
ðpirit is there. 
She ,vas ll0t, as her contemporary, 
Iiss 
l\Iitford, truI)T said, "a \, Olnal1 of genius; all Iler 
".orks are inconIplete. Indeed, the only things 
of llers I ever liked ,,'ere ller poJitical eeonom.y 
stories, Vi' hiell I used to read, skipping t.he political 
ceollomy. Fifty 
years llCllCC she ,,,ill be heard of 
as one of the curiosities of our age, but she ,,,ill not 
be read." Ko, she ,viIIllot be read; but she ,,"ill 
be remembere(l for 1,11 time a
 Olle of the "Olllen- 
perhaps the first amongst thClll-,,'ho Inade the 
11ineteellth century the da,vn of freedom for llalf 
the 11uman raee. No ,vomall ,viII ever ,vish to 
Oluit her narne from the calendar of freethinkers. 
'rhere are many lnodern touches Î11 her ,vritillgs 
and nIue}l shre,vd ,visdom. Speaking of 
Iary 
"T ollstolleeraft anel the agitation for ,,,omen's rigllts, 
she sa,Ys- 


U I felt forty veal'S ago . . . just "'hat I fecI no\\r 
in regard to some of the most conspicuous denouncers 
of the ,vfongs of 'YOnlCl1, . . . that their advocacy of 
,vornell's cause bcconlcs ll1crf\ detrin1cnt, prcci
ely in 
proportion to thcir personal reasons for unhappiness. 
Nobody can he further than I :uu from being satisfied 
,,'ith the condition of 111Y O'Vll sex, under the Ia". and 
custOlll of IUY o,vn country; but I decline aU fello,vsbip 
and co-operation ,yith 'VOlueD of genius or othcr,vise 
favourable position, ".110 injnr{\ the CRuse by their 
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p('r
onnl tcndencies. . . . The best 1tdvocatc
 arc yet 
to conlc-in thc pcrsons of ''"Olnen 'v ho are obtaining 
access to real social business-the fClllalc physicians and 
other professors in America " (there ,,"cre none yet in 
}.:ngIand), " the "'OIllen of business and the female artists 
of Francr; and the hospital adtninistrators, the nurses. 
th(' educators and substantially successful authoresses, 
of our o,\'n country. Often as I am appealed to to 
speak, or other,visc assist in the prOlllotion of the cause 
of "roman, nlY ans wer is ahvays the same: That ,vornen, 
like n1en, can obtain ,vhatever they sho,v themselves 
fit for. Let then1 be educated, let their po,vers be 
cultivated to the extent for \vhich the means are already 
provided, and all that is ,vanted, or ought to be desired, 
,vill folIo,," of course." 


It is the creed and the experience of ever
y 
successful professional ',,"0 Inan. There is no need 
to appeal a(l misericordiam for ,vonlen. They can 
attain ,vhatever end they set thcir minds 011. 
But they often attain it best by collaboration 
,vith the other sex. Harriet :\Iartineau proved 
this her
elf by the impetus given to her thought 
after she had found a kindred 
oul in :Jlr. Atkinson. 
She records ,vith amUSCluel1t ho,v "one of our 
literary magnates" said of that collaboratiol1 that 
" this ,vas the first instance in history of an able 
man joining a \\'0111an in authorship; and the 
novelty ,vas not likel.y to be acquiesced in ,,,ithont 
resistance." Perhaps so, but the re:sistance has 
clearly been overcome, for this "first instance" 
has been by no Dleans the last. 
.,c\.t the time of the Crimcan "1" ar she made a 
remarkable prophccy- 
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" I no,," expect, as I have anticipated for many years, 
a ,var in Europe, ,,,hich lnay even outlast the century- 
,vith occasional lulls ; and I suppose the result must be, 
after a dreary chaotic interval, a di5carding of the 
existing ,vorn-out nlcthods of governnlent, and probably 
the establishnlent of society under a ,,
holly ne,v idea. . . . 
The leading feature of any such radical change lnllst 
be a deep modification of the institution of property- 
certainly in regard to land, and probably in regard to 
TIluch else. Before any effectual social renovation can 
take place, men must cfface . . . the abuse of land being 
held as absolute propert ; ,vhereas in feudal times land 
'\
as in a lllanner held on trust, inasmuch as every land- 
holder ,vas charged ,vith the subsistence of an ,yho lived 
within his bounds." 
Neither tIle Europeal1 ',ar, 110r tIle Bocial 
reyolutioll callle quite so soon as she expected 
the111; but ,ye in the t,veJltietll century have seen 
lIeI' propIlccy fulfilled. "TC Ila,"'e seen also ,vomen 
achicve conlplete civic recognitioll sinlply b.y the 
IneallS she advocated alld foretold, by sho,ving 
themselves fit for it in their "Tork during the ""ar. 
PerIutps she had 110 strong sense of humour. 
If she had pos
essed 011e, sIle ,vould scarcely have 
suggested SUCll a title for a series as tales "on 
Sanitary subject.s," to be contributed to Household 
JJ' ords. But sIle could see the fun of t.he old lady 
'\VIlO confessed that she "diel 110t care to l{l1oW 
about allybody's vie,,,"s or l'easons ,vhich ,vill not 
confirm llle ill my own faith. " She "Tas very 
certain of 11er o,""n superior brain developlnent., and 
felt it her dut
y to phrellology alld to posterity 
to leave her sklùl and brain to science for examina- 
ti011. Indeed, she had a cast taken in lIeI' lifetime, 
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for fear posterity sllould be the loser by her death 
at sea, or in "a rail\\ay' smash." But she alðo 
,va::; actuated b
y the finer motive of desiring to 
help the progress of aural surgery and to benefit 
future sufIerers fron1 tho deafness, ,vhich had been 
to her so great a deprivation. '.fhe combinatioll of 
]{indness, comm011 sense and self-appreciation, 
"hicIl prompted the bequest, ""as eminclltly cha- 
l'àcteristic of Harriet l\Iartineau. 
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IT is a hundred years sÏ11ce Charles J(ingslcJT ,vas 
born; it is forty - fi ve :rears since lIe died. His 
active nlinistr
y in tIle ChurcIl covered that great 
ppriod of labour unrest ,vhich began in England 
,vith tIle Cllartist agitatioll alld ended ,,,ith the 
legal recognition of tIle Trade Unions. Is it 110t, 
therefore, peculiarly appropriate that his name 
and his melnOr)" should be honoured in a day when 
th
 claim of Labour to a larger share in the ,\Tealth 
that it produces is being again brought lionle to 
the lleal'ts and consciellces of Englishnlen ? 
Yet ,vhat a gulf bet,veen the t".o periods! In 
1851, because ì\Iaurice and Killgsle
y taught "Tork- 
111en to co-operate, they ,vere denounced for 
preaching-llot rabid revolution, but merely Chris- 
tian Socialism ! Yet, so deadly" as t.he charge in 
those respectable tinlcs, that 1\Iaurice ultinlatcly 
paid for it by the loss of his Professorships, and 
J(ingsley ,vas described by the Principal of King's 
College as " a most reclcl.es
 and dangerous "'Titer, 
,rhose mode of using Scripture is indescribably 
irreverent." "That ,,"ould Dr. Jelf and the 
Quarterly have said if they could have foreseen a 
Commission of l\Iiners and CoaI-o,vners, presided 
over by one of his l\Iajcsty's judges, declaring that 
240 
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CC the present system of o\vner
hip and ,,-orking 
in the coal industry stands condemned and some 
other system must bc substituted for it, eitheì' 
nationalisation or a nlethod of unificatioll h)T 
national purchase, or bJ
 joint control" '! .Lt\.lld 
did I(ingsle:r say anything \vorse of slum d,vellings 
than the considered phrase of this saIne Report: 
" There are }lOUSCS in 
onle districts ,vhich are a 
reproach to our civilisatioll. Ko judicial language 
is sufficiently strong, or sufficiently severe, to apply 
to their cOlldemna tiOll " ? 
The contrast is so great that it 
cems ,vorth 
,vhile to inquire 'v hat manlIer of lllall ,vas this 
indescribably irreverent notoriety-hullter, to ,,,hose 
unhallo\ved preaching the ,vorking men of Ellgland 
O'YC so deep a debt of gratitude. Charles Kingslej. 
,vas born at Holne Vicarage 011 the brow of Dart- 
moor, and, t.hough he was takell at six ,,-eeks old 
to Burton-oll-Trellt and his home for the next 
ten years of his life ,vas in the Fenland
, so strong 
an iUlpressioll did he derive of 11Ïs Devonshire 
birthplace either fronl his nlother's talk or, as she 
herself thought, through prenatal influellcc, tha.t 
he allrays felt hinlself " a 'Vest Countr.yman born 
è1nd bred." 
His father, another Charles, ,vas all evangelical 
clergyman of the best type, a mall of good family 
and education, a linguist, an artist and a keen 
sportsman. He hacl been brought up to the 
pursuit
 of cL country gentleman, but his fortune 
,,'as Inislnanaged during hi8 minority, and at the 
age of thirty he had to face the necessity of adopt- 
ing a professiolle He gold his hUllterB, \Vellt for a, 
R 
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second tinlc to tho university and read for Holy 
Orders. Dr. l\Iarsh, the then Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, took all intcrest in hirn alld, after 
I1C llad become Bishop of Peterborough, presented 
J(ingsley to the living of Barnack, Ileal' Stamford. 
The church, very beautiful and very ancient, 
stallds llO'" in the l11icldle of a pastorallalldscape 
of gl'eat fertility. But in 1\11'. Kingsley's days it 
,vas, as it Ilad been even hl Saxoll times, a land.. 
lllark from the Great Fen. The Fen itself ,vas 
still a ,yonderful ,vildelìless of shinÍ11g lneres, golden 
reed beds and countless ,vaterfo"l, amollg \vIlicll 
the rector, all excellellt shot, did gl'cat execution. 
Little Charles, luounted ill front of the keeper, 
often ,vellt 011 these fo,vling expcditioI1S and 
learned to lino,,,, the ,,,,ild duck, tIle bittern and 
the bustard, alld to rccognise the trumpet-note 
of the great ,,,ild s,vau. The butterflies of the 
Fens, including the IlO'V extÏ11ct great copper, ,vere 
the delight of his boyhood, and tIle healthy, happy 
life llelped to combat the delicacy "\vhich at six 
J'?ears old threatelled to get the Inastery. 
He ,vas a precocious child. His Inother ,vas 
highly ima.gillatiye alld llad in her a strong strain 
of \Vest Indial1 blood. She ""as a ,vornall of 
character and origillalit
r, and it ,vas to lIeI' that 
he o\\?cd the poetic gift, ,,,hich sllo,ved itself early, 
and the strong religious tendency. He 'v rote 
yerse before lle ,vas five 
rears old alld remarkable 
verse, 'very remarkable illdecd ill a child ,vho "
as 
in otller respects quite 110rmally childlike. ""'hen 
he ,vas eleven his father ,vas givell the livillg of 
Clovelly, alld fronl that tinle on,yards Devollshire 
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and its scellcr.y and its romantic sea-going history 
,vere nearest and dearest to the boy's heart. 'Vhat 
they meant to him he was to tell the world later in 
JVe8t
vard Ho! 
He \vent to school at Helstou, hI COlil" all. 
He ,vas an ardellt naturalist, and both there a11d 
in his Clovell)" home he spent muell of his time on 
the seashore. Botany and geology \vere his 
favourite pursuits. He was" 110t expert at games. 
He never made a score at cricl{et." But thè 
schoolfellow ,vho says this of him, adds that he 
had plenty of nerve and was forenlost in adve11ture. 
He loved art alld ,vas al,vays drawing. In his 
degree examinatio11 at Cambridge he sent up a 
charnling and original sketch of a pump 011 a 
village green, as an answer to the questioll 
" Describe a Pump," and carefully padlocked it, 
surrounding it with a notice: "This pump locked 
during Divine Service." 
He also did a good deal of out-of-the-way 
reading, though his zeal for school tasks ,vas but 
llloderate. He could, however, work up for an 
examination, and at Cambridge managed to do in 
his last six m011ths ,,
hat ought to have been 
spread over three years, coming out in the first 
class of the Classical Tripos and amongst the 
Senior Optimes in the Mathematical. 
But by that time he had a special incentive. 
He fell in love, as a boy of t,venty, ,,
ith l\Iiss Fanny 
Grc1úell. SIle came of a ,vell-kno\vn Oxfordshirp 
family, ,yho scarcely thought the position an(l 
prospects of the YOllng Cambridge undergraduate 
a promising outlook for their daughter. He ""as 
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going through a lTIf'ntal cri8i
 albo. His father 
Ilad rCllloved fronl Clovell
r to the rectory of St. 
Lul{e's, Chel:::;ea. Charles felt deepl
y the SeYCrallCe 
froln Devollshire. 
luch of the poverty and 
squalor of a London parish reyolted him. H(' ,vas 
troubled by religiout; doubts cOllcerlling the TrÏ11Ïty, 
the Athanasian Creed and the other stumbling- 
blocl{s conlnlon to his age and period. r1'0 the 

young girl, 'VIIO 'Ya
 later to be his ,vife, be pOllrs 
this all out, and Iler understanding alld sympathy 

cem to llave given llinl tIle help ,vhich he had 
sought in Va-ill from older counsellors. 
lIe had al,vays had an intense joy in bodily 
exercise, but he recognised that his cOlltenlpt of 
danger had beC0111C recl{lessness and his careless- 
ness over his \vork a sin. He ,vrites to her in 
llis last 
year at Cambridge confessing that III 11is 
first lle had been "very' idle-and 'very sinful." 
But lle tells Iler that sIle can hardl.r " understand 
the exciten1ent of animal exercise, from the n1ere 
act of clltting ,\yood or playing cricket to tIle mallias 
of buntillg, or sllooting, or fishhlg. On these things 
more or less most young men liyc. Every momcnt 
\vhich is taken from then1 for duty or for reading 
is felt to be lost." Still he forced llimsclf to this 
loss in tIle hope tllat a good degree might enable 
him to "enter the ,,,"orld ,vith a certain prestige 
,vhich may get me a Ii, iug sooner," for 011 the 
hopes of a living rested the cherished but frail 
expectation of ,vinning the consent of her parents 
to their nlarriage. 
He had still three :rcars to "ait. The year 
after leaving C
an1bridge he 
ras ordained to the 
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curacy of Everliley, in Halnpshirc, ,\ here the re
t 
of his life \Ya
 to be spent; but a curacy gayc hill1 
no inCOIllC to lllarry Oll, and )lit;
 Grcnf(-lrs parellts 
})Cenl to ha\Fc fOl'bidùel1 further correspondcnce 
nntiJ his prospects brightened. ...'\.t tin1CS he 
déspairc(l; but tho trial decpcnccl his religious 
sense, and he sought distraetion in parish ,vork. 
rrhere ,vas plenty for him to do. "Then he first 

ame to Eversley in 1842 not a gro,vn...up man or 
"oman of the labouring class could read or ,vrite. 
r.rhe rector had long beon all ab
cntec. '1110 
<.:hurch \vas practically elnpt
y'. The farnlers' sheep 
grazed in the churchyard. A c.racked kitchcl1 
basin inside the font served to hold the \vater for 
baptisln. 
'he altar-cloth ,vas n1oth-eaten. 
rhe 
school, such as it ,vas, was ten feet square and 
sev"en feet high-" I go to the school every day 
and teach as long as I can stand the heat and 
slllell "-and tIle schoolmaster combined the duties 
of cobbler and parish clerk ,vith tho
e of instructor 
of youth. 'f,\?o years later, \vhen he had becon1c 
rector and had got the dalnp and dilapidate(l 
rectory at any rate part.ially drained aucl luado 
more or less habitable, lie could start a night 
school there for adults, and a ,vritÎ11g cla
s for 
girlH hI the summer in the coach-house, "i h a 
cottage school for infants; but it ,,,,as not for 
years later that the parish llad a proper National 
School. 
He thre\v himself heart and soul into his ,york. 
He visited daily; he went here a11e1 there in the 
,,"oods and fields until there was not man, 'vonlan, 
or child in the parish ,vho ,vas not personally 
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kno,,"n to him. 
"or y'ears he 11cvcr (lined out in 
the ,vÏ11ter nlol1ths and seldom ill tIle SlImmer. 
His evenings ,vere devoted to teacllÌng llis people. 
Such devotion ,vas rare in those days-ho,v rare 
is proved by the genuine astonishment of men of 
all classes that 1\'laurice and I(ingsley 8hol11(1 
proclainl their fello,vship ,vith labour agitators. 
By this time the great prize of his life ,vas 'V 011. 
His position Ilad improved. A better curacy llad 
been offered, and he ,vas allo,ved to marr
y' 
Iiss 
Grenfell early Î11 1844. A few montIls later sa,v 
his appointment as Rector of Eversley, before he 
Ilad taken up the otIler curacy. Olle side of his 
nature ,vas aLundant.Iy satisfied. His inlaginative 
and poetic gift came to its fllil frl1itioll. He began 
to ,yritc, :111d into llis first books he poured tIle 
full fcrv'our of his convictions upon the sanctity 
of tIle body, the beauty of ,vedded life, and the 
duty laid upon all to ,york for the health and 
happiness of their fello,vs. 
The Saint's Tragedy appeared ill 1848, Alton 
Locke in 1849 and Yeast in 1851. I(ingsle
y ,vas 
to 'v rite better roma'nces, to gro''''' in scholarship, 
to picture the schools of Alexandria, the preaclling 
of St. .Augustine, the lives of the great Christian 
Hern1its; but 110 put lllore of his soul into this 
young study of St. Elizabeth of Hungarj- than into 
anJT later ,york. 
It ,vas begun as a labour of love, soon a.fter lle 
left Can1bridge, to be offered as a gift to his ,vife 
on her marriage day, if ever that day should come. 
Before it ,vas completed lie had learned, as he 
himself says, in the school of ma.rriage those 
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lessons ",vhich the hearth anel home alone can 
t
ach." "Tcdlock to him ,yas " a state so spiritual, 
so paradisaic, that, Iik(" tho kingdon1 of beaven, 
it is only through much tribulat.ion that Ulcn can 
be fitted to enter into it." No ,yonder, then, that 
he looked ,vith horror upon the nlollkisll vic,v of 
life, and t.hat he expressed himself in the preface 
to the dra111a with lllore vigour than judgment, or 
chari ty. 
Elizabetll 11ad become to him "a type of t,vo 
great n1ental struggles of the l\Iiddle Age; first of 
that bet,vcell f-3criptural, or ullconscious, and 
Popish, or conscious, purity: in a ,,?ord, bet\vecn 
innocence alld prudery; Ilext of the struggle 
bet,veell health
y' lluman affection and the ßlalli- 
chean contelnpt ,vith ,vhich a celibate clerg
y' ,voul(l 
llave all men regard the names of husband, ,vife, 
or parent. . . . If tIlls book shall cause Olle 
Englishman llonestly to asl{ himself, , Haye I, as a 
Protestant, beel1 accustomed to assert the purity 
and dignity of those offices? Do I believe thenl 
to be as callÏ11gs from God, spiritual, sacramental, 
divine, eternal? Or an1 I at heart regarding them 
like t.he Papist, ll1erely as heaven's ÌllduIgences to 
the infirmities of fallen n1an ? '-thell ,vill my boo]
 
have done its ,vork. . . . If, again, it shall deter 
one young mall from the exanlple of those 111iser- 
able dilettanti, ,vho in books a.nd sernlons are 
"rhimpering meagre secondhand praises of celibacy 
-depreciating as carllal a.nd degrading those 
family ties to ,vhich they ti\Ve their o,,"n existence 
and in the enjoyment of ,vhicIl tIley themselves 
all the ,vhile Ullblushingljr indulge-insulting thus 
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their 0" n ,\'iYCR au(l-n1othcrs--nibbling ignorant]
. 
at the 'vcr.y root of that llousehold purity \\ hicIt 
COIIRtitutes the distinctive sU}ìcriorit.y of Protestant 
oypr POpiBh nat.iolls-again nlY l)ook ,,-ill have 
done' its ',,"o1'k." 
Kot ,rery' prctt
y, pcrlu.tps, but ,,'hell l{.ingsley 
got excited IlC did not 11lÌIlce matters. He ,vas 
al,vays ver
r excit.able. " COl1stallt mO'Temellt ,vas 
a Ilccessity to him. J t ,vas aJl effort to him to sit 
still througll a nleal." Hi
 cllicf solace ,vas a long 
clay' pipe, alid he believcd neither hl tectotalisfll, 
nor in abstinence Ironl tobacco. Again and again 
his 'TcIlcmcllco got hiln illtO troll ble, not 011J.)
 as 
Parson Lot.. ",hose placard
 so upset the Principal 
of l(ÌIlg'S College, but \vith far greater antagonists. 
It is not the smallest of l{'ingsley's titles to remen1- 
brance that his intemperate attacl
 UpOl1 NC\Vmal1 
-in a study' of another Elizabeth-dre,v forth the 
great Apologia 'Pro TTitd S'Uâ. 
Kingsley had al,,"ays becl1 roused to allger by 
the Tractarialls, "their tracts alId t.heir poetr:y 
and 'ì1ouvcllettes, ,vhieh giye glilnpses into the 
a
cetic tone of their ,vriters' n1Ï11ds and serve fi
 
J{eys to tIle peculiar forn1 of })rinciples ,,, hich t.hC)F 
have adopted and ,vhiell is all ,,-rong, I believe, 
before God" (letter to l\liss Grenfell, 1842). Alld 
as a hi'3torian he ,vas as flIuch at home amongst 
the ,vritings of the early Fathers of the Cliureh as 
Ne,vmall "ra.s, anel failed to filld ill them ,vhat 
Ne,vman found. But it ,vas going far beyonel 
mere difference of opiniol1 t.o ::;a
y, as he said in 
1864, that "truth, for its o,vn sal
c, Ilad never 
been a virtue ,yit.h the Roman cl
rgy'. . . . Father 
\. L- 
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X e\\ Ulan Î1úornlb us that it 11red Il0t, and 011 the 
"'hole ought 110t, to be; that cunning 1:-5 the ,,'capon 
\\ hich hpavell has given to the Saints \\'herc\yith 
to ,,'ithstand the brut
 111aJe force of the \\'icked 
,,'orld 'v hich marrie
 and is given in lllarriage." 
Ke\\'lllan might ,veIl challcnge him to produce 
chapter and Ycrse. All he could do ,vas to reply 
that Ne\vrnan saved his honesty at the expense of 
his logic, for" though no (loubt he had once had 
a human r('a
oll, 110 had gambled it a"'ay" and 
secllIcd to prefer "tIle charge of insipience to 
that of insincerity_" l'he laurel
 of this fanlous 
controversy certainl.) did 110t re:::;t \"ith I{ingsleJY. 
Rut to return to his dranlatic poeIn, it secured 
thp honour of a preface by Frederick )lauricc, ,va
 
eagerl
y read at Oxford and fiercel
r attacked Ly 
the High ChurcIl part
y. Bunsen thought highly 
both of it and of Hypatia: "I do not hesitate to 
call these t\VO \vorks by. far the 1110st important and 
perfect of this genial \,?riter. . . . The tragedy of 
'St. Elizabeth) sho\vs that J{ingsleJ can grapple 
not only "ith the novel, but "itIl the nlore severe 
rules of dramatic art." Per}laps it i
 1110re 
dranlatic than poetic. 
rhe ::;OllgS and SODIC of the 
lyrical pa
sages have Kingsle.y's charlll-" Oh ! 
that ".e t,yO ,vere nlaying" is Olle of thenl-the 
sanle charnl \vith ,vhich later he ,vas to endo\v The 
JVate1' Babies and ]ladam Ho'lo and Lady TJ hy an(l 
Prose Idyll.s. But the blank verse is not more than 
respectable, and there are a
tolmdingl)7 bad lines. 
"The \V ords are horror-yet they are ort hodox ! " 
could hardI). have been ,,'ritten by an)Y poet 
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except one ,,,ho had let his didactic intelltion 
get altogether the better of his 110etic instinct. 
Incleed, the \\ llole (lralna is too didactic. I t is 
a serUIon against Inonkishness and in praise of 
,yedded loye; more interesting to read, 110 dOllbt, 
than J(ingslcy's ::;erlllOl1S strictly so-called, but it 
docs not differ fronl thcm essentially. 
As a ballad ,vriter and a lyrist, ho,vev
r, 
}(ingsley ,vill al,vays Jlave a strong claim to be 
rcmelllbered. That" The Sands of Dee" lIas been 
done to deat.h by dra,ying-rooll1 reciters detracts in 
110 ,va
y from its haUJIting DIclody. 
rhe" Ode to 
the North-east '.Vind" is perJlaps cJliefiy remarl{- 
able for its subject; but the songs-" The Tbree 
Fishers," "I 011ce hacl a s,yeet little (loll, dears," 
" Clear ancl cool," " "7hcn all the ,vorld is )"'oung, 
lad" -sing themselyes, as good 8011gS should. 
"
rhe Bad Squire," thougll ovel\\Teighted \vith 
pnrpose, lIas the true ballad touch and is instinct 
,yith real po,,,er and passioll. And there is a fine 
s,ving about the '
er.y last baUad he ever "rote, 
a,vay' in t.he Rocky l\Iountains only a 3year before 
his death, " Are J"ou read
7 for J'our stceplecJlase, 
LOITaine, LorraÎIle, Lorrèe ? " 
The prose ,vorks fall into three groups; the 
historical romances, the modern novels-novels 
very lnuch ,vitIl a purpose, ancl the historical ,,"orks. 
There ,vere, besicles, Inany pau1phlets, sern1ons, 
and fugitive pieces; but they 'v ere by the 'Ya
T. 
Cheap Clothes and J:tT asly, t.he tract ,vJlicll launcJled 
tIle London tailors on their co-operative crusade, 
,vas the most vigorous and t.he 1110st falnous. Of 
the historical romances If ypatia is the finest, 
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If e.'illvardII o! the most generally readable, II ereu'urd 
tlte JVake t.he most reminiscent of Sir \'7 alter Scott. 
But all alike are fine, full- blooded tales, true 
romantic history, and though not ,vithout their 
didact.ic pa.ssages-Kingsley must al,'a
Ts be exult- 
ing in bodily strengtll alld pro,vess, or running a 
t.ilt at asceticism and Popishness, or hymning 
,veddcd love-)Tet hl none of these does the didac- 
ticisln get in the ,yay of the story. They are still 
devoured by young readers, 110t only of the bookish 
sort. t.fhe present ,vriter confesses that she read 
TVesllvard H o! in her teens more times than she 
can count, alld can still thrill to the tragedy of the 
martyrdom of the beautiful Hypatia. And the 
beauty of tIle setting of the Saxon story in the 
fenland of Kingsley's boyhood is only equalled 
by the salt savour of the Devonshire air and the 
glamour of the tropical seascapes in IVestward H 0 ! 
But it is different ,yith the modern novels. 
TlCO Yeal's Ago is at least t,vice t\venty years ago 
in old-fashionewless, judged by moderll standards 
of fiction. And if ,ve can bear \vith J(ingsley's 
nluscular Christian heroes, it is difficult to be 
patient \vith his heroines. r.rhey are altogether t.oo 
conventional, too much cut 011 the "Be good, 
s\vcet maid, a.nd let ,,
ho ,vill be clever" Jllodel. 
.L\.rgelllone in Y east, Valencia in Tu'o J ears Ago, 
Lilliall and Eleanor in Alton Locke, there i
 a sort 
of Tennysonian unreality about them all, and ,ve 
decline to be interested Íll them. I(ingsle.y did 
better ,vith his romantic 'VOluen, his Hypatia and 
Pelagia, his beautiful Indian nlaidcl1, Ayacanora, 
,vho becomes t.he bride of Amyas Leigh; or ,yit.Ii 
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his "'0111CIl ill hlUllblc life, Cfrossth,vaitc's Katie 
in 
llton Locke, Grace Harye) hl T'lt"o Yea1's Ago, 
t.hough eVCll sh
 is a litt.Ie "too good for hlunan 
l1atllrc's dail.y food." 
"That life there is ÏII tllcse books is (lcrivcd froln 
}lis n1es
age, not from Ilis gifts as a nov.clist.. Ho\\p 
little he can no\v interest tIle novel reader "vas 
proved ,,,hell llis daughter published his posthu- 
1110US novel, The Tutor's Story. But Alt01
 J,ocke 
brought llome to many the curse of mid-Victorian 
industlialism, a11d l"easi exposed the pyil of tlH
 
Game La,vs and thp sins of lallcUords as vigorouslJT 
as l\Ir. Gals,vortl1Y. Bot.h boo]{s ,yill al,vays Lp 
read bJP the student of social questions; alld the 
cholera scenes of T
vo J" ears Ago have tl1P vivid- 
11088 of a real e:xperience, tIlC experiellce Kingsley 
hinI8elf ,vellt through ,vith fever anù diphtlleria. 
epidenlics in his o,vn parish <.tnd in LOlldon in the 
cholera year of 1849. 
Far greater perennial cllarn1 attaches to tIle 
stories he "\vrotp for his children, in ,v'hich lie could 
give full play to his poetical feeling for nature and 
the clo
e ob8crvatioll of bird, beast, fio,ver, sea- 
shore and pond life, \vhicll \vas an intiulate joy 
of his oyery day. "By day and b
y' llight, in fair 
"Tcather and in storm, grateful for lleat and cold, 
rain and SUlls}lÌIle, ligll t alld soothing darkness, 
he drank Í1I nature. It sernled as if no bird, or 
beast, or insect, scarcely a drifting cloud in the 
sky, passed him Ull11oticcd, un'\v'l>lcomed. " So 
,vrites a friend and frcqucllt cOlllpanion of his 
country ,valks. Alld all tllis kno,vledge and delight 
ill natural objects he puts into The JJT afer Bab?'es, 
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into Glauclls, or the Jr ondC1'S of the Sca 1-9hore, and 
into J[adam Ho'U' and Lady Jf'hy. He put in 
other things too, the' serlnons in stonc
 "hi
h so 
sensitivc alld strenuous a thinker could 110t fail 
to dra,v; but in these books and in The Heroes, 
,,"here his loye alld ullderstandillg of children 
inspired hin1, the lessons do not spoil the stor
y'. 
He "yrotc them witl} consunlmate ease. The 
st.ory of little 'rom ,yas ,vritten off in half an hour 
and t;cnt to ]!aC111illan's lJlagazine with scarcely (1, 
correctioll. And he so enjoyed Vtriting them that 
he seen1S almost to have felt the
y needed an excuse 
and tells F. D. l\Iaul'ice that he has "not been 
idling his tiule a\Ya
y," but has been trying" in a.ll 
Rorts of queer ,vays to 111ake children and gro,vn 
folks understand that there is a quite miraculous 
and divine element underlying all physicaillature," 
though he has" ,,?rapped up the parable in seeming 
tomfooleries" so as to get it "s,yallo\ved by a 
gener81tion ,,,ho are not believing \vith anything 
like their ,yhole heart in the Living God." 
Of his serious historic a] "york, undertaken 
mainl.y as lectures aft.er his appointment as Pl'O- 
feðBor of l\Iodern History at Cambridge in 1860, 
there is little need 11ero t.o speak. His pcrsollal 
influence amongst his undergraduate hearers ,vas 
considerable. He ,vas singled out b
y the Prince 
Consort to give special instruction to t.he Prince of 
"Tales. And he ,vas able to pursue t,he researches 
into the history of .A.\lexanch'ian philosoph
' \vhich 
had a.I\vays been an interest to hinl. _But his 
chief value as a teacher laJI' in his personality', ÏIl 
the vi ,
id, yehelllcnt, crusading impulsiyelleSS, 
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".hich inspired all his illtercoursc ,vith ot.hers. It 
,vas this ,vhicI} drc,v cro,vds to Eversley to hear 
him preach, cro".ds ,vhich fatigued and almost 
ailnoyed him, so anxious ,,
as lIe to be just the 
pastor amongst his people aild in llO sense the 
fashiOllable preacher. " I cannot bear baving my 
l)lace turlled into a fair 011 Sunda
ys, alld all tlli
 
talking after churcll." He sYlnpathiscd \vith his 
old sexton, ,vIlo couldn't thhlk ,,,hy tbere ,vas 
" stIch flitting to allcl fro to our church on Sundays." 
But tIle fashiol1able ,yorld ,,"ould not be denied, and 
besides the mcrel
r curious tllere ,vere 111any souls 
in gelluine t,rouble ,,"ho sought his counsel bJT letter 
and interview. These he never turned a,vay 
,,
itIlout striving hi::; Ilardest to llelp then1. 
His llome life ,vas of the happiest. His ram- 
sIlacklc, untidy housp ,vas al,v3.ys full of guest,s, 
111an
r of 'VhOll1 llave left descriptions of ,,,hat 
Eversley Rectory' lneant to tIIen1. He a11d his 
,vile had plallned out their life together before 
lllal'riagc. No talli: of llousebold matters except 
bet,veell nine and tell hI the 11lorlling; 110 parisIl 
business in the eycning, ,,,ere t".o of their exceIlc11t 
rules. And the relationship of master and servant 
,vas to have no taint of commercial barter about it. 
Ho\v this ,yas carried out can be guessed from t.he 
fact that ,yhen he died 110 servant in his house had 
beell there less than seventeen years. He had 
intensely the joie de VitTe, and joyousness ,vas the 
atmosphere he created for his children. " I 
,v onder if there is so much laughing in any ot.her 
home in Englalld as in ours ? " he often said. And, 
next to children, he loved aninlals, dogs and 
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horses and cats, and he ,,"ould not have it that for 
them thcre ,vas 110 future statc. 
No ,vonder that fronl such a hOlllC radiated love 
for the brethren, and that Charles l(ingsley ,vas 
in the forefront ,vherever oppression and tyranny 
,vcre grinding the faces of the poor. 
rhe story of 
the Charti:st riots a.nd Polii iC8 for the People, a11d 
the birth of the Christian Socialist lllovement bas 
beell told in the cllapter on :1'Iaurice and need not 
be l'epeated here; but if :àlaurice ,vas the Dlain 
source of inspiration, l{ingsley ,vas the d.rnalnic 
force. He ,vas 110 original thinker. He found his 
inspiratioll in l\Iaurice, in Carlyle, and ,vhere he 
n1Ïght; but the conversion of a large section of 
t;ociety to see tho ,,"orld from the standpoint of the 
,,'orkers ,vas due largely to this Inal1, by birth and 
by instincts an aristocrat, but by sympathy a 
Christian democrat. 
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